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Something New for Emperor C ly Ot 


ACQUER, the protective coating that beau- 
tifies thousands of modern products, 
came of age in China’s ancient Chou dynasty 
—as a handsome, durable finish on anything 
from bowls to bows and arrows. 

While still retaining lacquer’s basic advan- 
tages—durability, beauty, easy application— 
chemists have improved its quality with a 
powerful solvent, methyl isobutyl ketone. A 
few coats of modern lacquer make a better 
looking, longer lasting finish than the ancient 
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Chinese achieved with hundreds of coats. 
MIBK’s ability to dissolve nitrocellulose solids 
is largely responsible for the deep, luxurious 
luster of today’s lacquer. 
y eos 

Shell Chemical pioneered the use of MIBK 
and other ketones in lacquer making. Other 
industries also benefit fram MIBK’s high sol- 
vent power—leather, petroleum, 
pharmaceutical and textile manu- 
facture among them. 
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here are stars in the sky 
as well as thunder and lightning 


There is' goodwill-in the hearts of men at Christmas. There’s a warm welcome for 
the neighbor—a deep desire for friendship between nations—a determination to 
achieve lasting peace. »« Clouds scud along the horizon, sometimes building up-to 
frightening thunderheads. Angry voices thunder without reason—and threats, like 


lightning, break and crash over the people’s heads. »« Yet the eternal stars are 





there — stars of Hope, of Faith, of Love—now dimmed or hidden by the clouds — 
now breaking through with a clarity and brilliance and strength that will not be 
denied. »« May these’ stars.be seen and tollowed by the wise men of all nations. 


May they light the path to peace. That is the Christmas prayer of the people. 
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Once more we reprint this now familiar prayer of ours, exactly as it was written seven critical years ago. 








































% Meaning of the Votes 
IN On Senator McCarthy 


Here is the significant record of the 


Senate’s votes on the “conduct” of Sen- 
| ator McCarthy—just who lined up on 
each side and what happened to each 
issue, step by step. You get an appraisal 


of some surprising political effects of 
the voting and its outcome. All the es- 
sential details are brought together in 


this article, starting on page 35. 


% The Untold Story of War in Korea 


This is the story, told in detail by a top U.S. combat general, 
of how Korean war actually was run in the field, how big com- 
bat decisions were made, why victory was prevented—page 86. 


%. Did U.S. Hand Berlin and Prague to Russia? 


How much farther East would the Iron Curtain be now if 
U.S. leaders had heeded Prime Minister Churchill's 1945 warn- 
ings about Russia? For facts, see page 28. 
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AERIAL “DETECTIVE 


CUTS FLIGHT DELAYS 


Electronic Ray Enables Continuous Engine ‘“‘Check-Up”’ During Flight 





THE STORY BEHIND THE STORY: 


uw Ever waited while your mechanic 
tracked down an elusive “miss” in the 
engine of your car? Then you can 
imagine the time formerly required in 
checking the 144 to 224 spark plugs and 
thousands of ignition parts of a four- 
engine plane! And you can see why 
headlines like the one above, appearing 
when the Engine Analyzer was intro- 
duced, literally announced a new era of 
dependability—and safety—in flight. 


a With the Sperry Engine Analyzer, no 
ignition defect can remain hidden — in 
flight or on the ground. Like a doctor’s 
X-ray, it looks inside each cylinder, 
shows the exact performance of every 
valve, every spark plug, every part of 
the intricate ignition system. Before 
take-off, it enables quick “tune-up” to 
assure smooth, maximum power. In 
the air, the flight engineer watching the 
crisp images on his scope has a constant 
picture of each engine’s performance — 
detects weaknesses that can be imme- 
diately corrected by adjustments —and 





pinpoints defects that can be quickly 
attended to upon landing. 

= Now in use by many of the world’s 
leading airlines, the Sperry Engine 
Analyzer has taken its place along 
with Sperry developments like the Gyro- 
pilot* Flight Control and Radio Beam 
Coupler, as another contribution to 
safer flight and more economical flight. 
From the passengers’ standpoint, the 
Sperry Engine Analyzer adds increased 
dependability in airline schedules. From 
the airlines’ standpoint—lower operating 
and maintenance costs. + 
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stop losing sales 


YOU'VE ALREADY MADE! 


By providing your dealer with a 
brilliant illuminated Plastilux 
sign, you bring your national 
advertising to the point-of-sale. 
You create a strong medium in 
his neighborhood for channeling 
advertising-inspired business in- 
to his store. 


Soon after your sign goes up, the 
dealer and his salesmen will be 
selling your products first. Public 
recognition will encourage him 
to stock every model you make. 


With your name and products 
dominating both storefront and 
showroom, any “switching” of 
brands will be in your favor. 






Shown are two of 
the many styles of 
Plastilux® signs 
available. 


; Write for free sub- 


scription to SiGNews... 
or one of our SiGNver- 
tising® Engineers will 
gladly call to assist you 
in planning your dealer 
identification program. 


NEON PRODUCTS, INC, 


313 NEON AVE., LIMA, OHIO 
in Canada: TEK PLASTICS, Litd., Toronto 
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The March of the News 





FORMOSA AGREEMENT 


oRMOosA, Secretary of State Dulles 
Pecokutdl was not on the bargaining 
counter. He said he hoped conclusion of 
a defense treaty between the U:S. and 
Nationalist China made clear once and 
for all that there would be no deal with 
the Communists over disposition of the 
island near China. The world should 
know by now, Mr. Dulles declared, that 
the U.S. would act if Communist China 
carried out its threats to take Formosa 
or the neighboring Pescadores. 

How the U.S. might act, Mr. Dulles 
didn’t quite spell out. U.S. forces might 
retaliate by hitting the Chinese main- 
land, but the U.S. is not committed 
automatically to go to war over Formosa. 
The U.S. is pledged, however, to take 
action “in accordance with its constitu- 
tional procedures.” 

How effective the agreement would be 
as a deterrent to Communist moves 
was still very much up in the air. 


RED INTEGRATION 


N Moscow, Communist chiefs from 

Eastern Europe, Russia and China 
were busy making a pact of their own. 
Under the ever-guiding hand of Rus- 
sia’s V. M. Molotov, the seven Eastern 
European satellites agreed to integrate 
their armies and set up a joint command 
if the West goes through with rearming 
West Germany. To no one’s surprise, Red 
China supported the plan. 


FRANCE: END TO TURMOIL? 


RANCE, IN TURMOIL for years because 
For the swiftness with which its govern- 
ments come and go, took steps to amend 
the situation. The amendment was to 
the French Constitution, permitting ap- 
proval of a new Government by majority 
vote of those present in Parliament, re- 
quiring an absolute majority to bring 
down a Government. Other provisions 
aimed at curbing the powers of the 
Communists in the National Assembly. 

One observer in Paris called the 
amendment “another victory for the 
dynamic policy of Premier —. 
France in attacking the so-called ‘ 
soluble problems’ of French politics.” 


CHURCHILL’S DILEMMA 


IR WINSTON CHURCHILL, receiv‘ng the 
S acclaim of Britons everywhere on his 
80th birthday, was also coming in for a 
stiff round of criticism. He acknowledged 
it by apologizing to the House of Com- 


mons for a speech reporting he had jg. 
sued orders to British forces in 1945 to 
keep captured German arms handy for 
reissue to the Germans—in case they 
were needed to help stem a Russian ad. 
vance clear across Europe. 

Sir Winston’s apology came after he 
discovered that he had not previously 
disclosed the orders—and could not pro- > 
duce a copy of them. Field Marshal 
Viscount Montgomery, however, con- 
firmed that he had received such orders, 
And Sir Winston, as usual, wound up 
making his point: that even in those 
1945 hours of victory he saw the danger 
of losing the fruits of the victory. 


FRONT-LINE TARGETS 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER had a warning 

for mayors of U.S. cities. They and 
their governments, he said, must work 
closely with federal civil-defense planners 
if they are to avert destruction in war 
time. Their cities, said Mr. Eisenhower, 
are front-line targets for modern weapons 
which are “capable of such destruction 
as to appall the imagination.” 

The President’s remarks led off a two- 
day conference among local and federal 
officials on problems of civil defense, \ 
The planners heard another warning, 
from Civil Defense Administrator Val 
Peterson. 

Rural areas, as well as cities, Mr. Peter- 
son said, must prepare for the dangers of 
atomic attack. The effects of radioactive 
fall-out from an atomic explosion, he 
warned, make obsolete the idea that only 
the cities need to worry about bombing. 


ANTITRUST SUIT DROPPED 


EDERAL JUDGE Walter J. LaBuy dis- 
eee with the Government, dis- 
missed its antitrust suit against Du Pont, 
General Motors and U.S. Rubber. The 
Government, Judge LaBuy ruled, had 
“failed to prove conspiracy, monopoliza- 
tion, a restraint of trade, or any reason- 
able probability of a restraint.” 

The Government started the suit in 
1949 when Supreme Court Justice Tom 
C. Clark was Attorney General. The Du 
Ponts, the Government contended, had 
bought GM and U.S. Rubber stock so 
Du Pont products could be sold to those 
two industrial giants with little compe- 
tition from manufacturers of similar prod 
ucts. At the time, Mr. Clark said the 
suit was aimed at “breaking up the larg- 
est single concentration of economic 
power in the United States.” If this was 
unlawful concentration, said Judge Le 
Buy, the Government failed to prove it. 


. 
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RS OX 


They’re 70 now...and still healthy, happy and active! 


F YOU doubt that it’s good to be alive at 

70, 80... oreven 90... look about you. 
You will find many of our senior citizens 
at these ages “‘spry as larks”’ . . . living long 
and liking it! 


Liking it? Yes, indeed! For much is 
being learned about how to make life’s 
later years happy, active and rewarding. 
Geriatrics . . . the science of helping older 
people enjoy longer life . . . has contributed 
much to our brighter outlook on growing 
older. As research in this specialty con- 
tinues, greater gains in life conservation 
may be made. 


In addition to advances in geriatrics and 
other sciences, the rapid rise in our stand- 
ard of living has been an important factor 
in making life longer and more healthful. 
The effect of all these advances is high- 
lighted by these facts: 















The average life span for Americans is 
now 69 years. 


There are now more than 13 million 
Americans who are 65 and older, and 
by 1960 it is estimated that they will 
number 16 million. 


Specialists agree that when a man reaches 
his 65th or 70th birthday, his “age” de- 
pends not so much on the calendar as on 
his earlier health habits . . . especially dur- 
ing mid-life when many chronic diseases 
begin to develop. To help forestall such 
disorders, or lessen their effects, authori- 
ties make this recommendation: 


Go to your doctor for regular health 
examinations. He may detect condi- 
tions of which you are unaware. 
Through prompt diagnosis and treat- 
ment, he may spare you serious illness 





Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 

1 Madison Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Please mail me a copy of 

your booklet, 1254-K. 


Name 


later on and perhaps add years to 
your life. 

In addition to regular medical check- 
ups, a healthy old age may depend on the 
living habits that you follow after 40. It is 
important, for instance, to control your 
weight through proper diet. It is also wise 
to slow down, to get your required sleep 
regularly, to take the exercise that is best 
for you and to fellow a hobby that will 
help keep your mind sharp and alert. 

There is no “magic formula” for a long, 
healthy life. However, the person who 
prepares early has the best chance of get- 
ting more . . . rather than less . . . out of 
the years beyond 65. 


Metropolitan offers a booklet to help 
you live long and like it. The title is “Your 
Future and You.” Just fill out and mail the 
coupon below for your free copy. 
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The Air Force-is faced with an important need relat: 
ing to the Jet Age: 


A target which will simulate jet-fighter evasion 
maneuvers—provide realistic aerial gunnery training 
for jet pilots flying at near supersonic speeds. 


Goodyear Aircraft—working closely with the Wright 
Air Development Center — has designed and built 
such a device: 


The unique 1400-pound winged-target ‘shown here. 


It can be drawn at speeds in excess of 500 m.p.h.- 
can be offset to one side of, and towed as far as 
two miles behind, the tow plane — can be made to 
maneuver either automatically or by -direct contra 
from the tow plane. 





In addition to the realism of this new -25-foot-wing- 
span target, it is designed with landing skids and a 
cable-release device which allows its repeated use 
until the target is “all shot.” 


This all-metal target is an interesting example of the 
teamwork, design abilities and production skills 
which have made Goodyear Aircraft Corporation a 
valued partner of the aeronautics.industry—a pioneer 
producer of transparent cockpit canopies, radar struc- 
tures, radomes, metal fuel tanks, wings, electronic 
equipment, guided missile components and complete 
airships for American air-power. 


Goodyear Aircraft Corporation, Akron'15, Ohio 
Plants in Akron and Litchfield Park, Arizona 
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Did you know beer is now 


so popular that it’s served in 
two out of three homes? 


























this nation. For instance, beer is now computed 
as a part of the Federal Government’s Consumers 
Price Index—along with meat, fruit, vegetables, 
and dairy products. These are typical of the 
moderate-income family’s shopping. 





Further evidence of the beverage of modera- 


' tion’s popularity is revealed by a recent survey by 
Beer has always “belonged” in this land of ours. It ; i AS 


came over on the Mayflower—as part of the provisions an independent research organization. This 
of the Pilgrims. George Washington and Thomas nation-wide poll shows that beer or ale is now 
Jefferson were just two of our early patriots who 


favored the beverage of moderation. enjoyed in two out of three American homes. 


United States Brewers Foundation... chartered 162 


One of America’s Oldest Continuous Non-Profit Trade Associations 
Representing over 86% of the Country’s Malt-Beverage Production 


Topay. beer is more popular than ever in 
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We can give you this background on the very best authority: 

Peace at almost any price is the dominant official U.S. attitude. 

War will be avoided, short of overt attack by the other side. War, or even 
short-of-war pressures are not to be used to counter hostile acts. 

Moral pressure, not physical pressure, will be counted upon to free the 
American soldiers still held as prisoners by Chinese Communists. Korean war was 
a United Nations war. United Nations, not the United States alone, must take 
responsibility for any acts designed to free those Americans. 

Blockade, use of naval and air power to occupy coastal cities, or any other 
show of force is not entering into present calculations. 














Formosa, the Pescadores islands will be defended by U.S. 

Quemoy, Tachen islands, other islands close to the mainland of Communist 
China, are considered indefensible against all-out assault. 

U.S. commitment to Chiang Kai-shek, therefore, is limited. Chiang will not 
annoy the Communists of China any more than U.S. permits. 

Nibbling, the process of gradual Communist expansion, probably will go on 
in Asia, maybe in some other areas of the world around the fringe of the 
Communist empire. Indo-China, what's left of it, will be hard to save. 
Indonesia is wobbly and the Communists may end up with that, too. 














It's in Europe, however, that U.S. places its greatest hope. 

Germany, probably, will get the right to rearm. German rearmament, in 
principle, stands better than a 50-50 prospect for approval this winter. 

Rearmament, in practice, may be slow. 

A top-level meeting--Eisenhower, Churchill, Malenkov, Mendeés-France--is 
probable in the spring if German rearmament is approved. Mendes-France, if 
upset before that, will be replaced by a new French Premier. 

Key to Europe lies in approval of German rearmament. If approval is not 
given within six months, the situation will be considered alarming. 














Italy, in Europe, is wobbly, not too secure politically. 

Tito is a less-certain quantity for the West. The big U.S. investment in 
Yugoslavia--a Communist country--is of uncertain yield. 

Russia herself is hard to judge right now. Soviet leaders seemed to be 
playing it soft in Europe, tough in Asia. Now it seems that they may be getting 
ready to play it tough in Europe as well as in Asia. 

Coexistence, in other words, might be a short-lived slogan. 

Just why the immense U.S. investment--nearly 50 billions in aid, 140,000 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


casualties and 20 billions in cost for Korean war--has not paid off better than 
it has is a mystery to the highest officials in Washington. 
That gives you a sort of official appraisal of the broad situation. 


A big new aid program for Asia, taxpayer financed, is in the works. 

Aid for India, Indo-China, Indonesia, however, will have tough going in 
Congress. Too much money seems to have gone down the drain in other parts of 
the world for Congress to be enthusiastic about more new programs. 

Money, planned for aid, seems more likely to end up as an addition to 
spending on U.S. defense. Communist gains make Congress defense-minded. 











The Senate vote condemning McCarthy simply means this: 

Of the Senators, 69 lined up against McCarthy, 24 for McCarthy. 

Of Republicans, 22 lined up against McCarthy, 24 for him. 

Democrats in the Senate, without exception, disapprove of some McCarthy acts. 

McCarthy himself, condemned by resolution, does not lose any rights as a 
Senator, however. He is, in a way, put on notice. Next move, if any, would 
probably be for removal. It takes a two-thirds vote of the Senate for removal 
of a Senator, and a vote of that size appears not to be in sight. 

McCarthy power, actually, will diminish after January 5 if Democrats 
organize the Senate. White House pressures, too, are against exploiting of the 
Communist issue much further. It'll be harder to work that line. 

















Eisenhower will get along fairly well with the next Congress. 

Ike is not to ask for a great deal; is not going to put the heat on very 
strongly to get what he does ask for. Underlying attitude is that the country 
can stand a rest from experiment and personal controversy. 

Knowland will continue to lead the Senate Republicans. The idea that a 
Senate leader must see eye to eye with a President at all times is what might be 
called “cockeyed." That's a sort of "Fuehrer" principle which some people feel 
should be applied in American politics. 

Eisenhower-Knowland views, broadly speaking, coincide about as well as the 
Eisenhower views coincide with those of any other Republican Senator. 








Stock-market rise is not yet causing official concern. Stock action will 
not generate alarm officially until or unless credit abuses occur. 

Margin increase, at this time, is not under consideration. Margins may be 
raised above 50 per cent if speculation should run wild. No such trend is 
regarded as showing itself up to the present time. 

Money itself, bank credit, will not be tightened up, made more costly so 
long as there is substantial unemployment. Money expansion, however, may be 
checked. Reserve Board refers to its latest actions as "cushioning," not as 
"expansive." Its boom-control actions were called "restrictive." 

There is no sign now that "restrictive" policies are under study. 

















New tax cuts are not probable for 1955. Personal exemptions, which 
Democrats will move to raise, are unlikely to be raised. Corporation income tax 
almost surely will stay at its present level, not go down. 

Excise cuts are not probable. Taxes will remain about as now until it is 
possible to bring outgo and income more nearly into balance. 
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Washington Whispers 


[Items appearing on this page are reported in Washington and other news centers] 








Ike to Stick to Middle Road . . . White House Watching 
Stock Market . . . 10 Billions in Economic Aid for Asia? 


President Eisenhower was represented 
by White House liaison men during 
the argument over censure for Sena- 
tor Joseph McCarthy as favoring a 
vote for censure. 


kee 


One important Senator not unfriend- 
ly to Senator McCarthy said this: “If 
any Senator but Joe McCarthy had 
said and done the things that Joe did 
there would have been no censure 
resolution. The trouble is that Mc- 
Carthy has personally insulted a large 
proportion of individual Senators so 
that they have almost no alternative 
to at least a vote gesture against hitn.” 


a ot. = 


Mr. Eisenhower has told recent visi- 
tors that he is going to continue to go 
down the middle in making decisions, 
both in affairs at home and in the 
field of foreign policy, in spite of 
growing pressure from the “right 
wing” of the Republican Party. The 
President is pictured as convinced 
that this is the only way the party 
can stay in power. 


x * * 


Sherman Adams, staff chief to the 
President, is reported to have ap- 
proved personally the appointments 
of more than 900 individuals for top 
jobs in the Administration, giving him 
a personal power not matched by any 
other individual close to the President. 


2 ok &¢ 


Arthur Burns, the President’s eco- 
nomic adviser, is keeping a careful 
watch on action of the stock market 
but is not now of the opinion that any 
new steps should be taken to restrict 
the amount of money flowing into 
stock-market investment. 


Se £¢ 


Herbert Brownell, Attorney General, 
is impressed by the difficulty of forc- 
ing every community in the South 


to end racial segregation in’ public 
schools. The police job he would in- 
herit influenced Mr. Brownell to rec- 
ommend that segregation be ended 
gradually on a local basis. 


* & * 


William McChesney Martin, Jr., 
whose Federal Reserve Board has most 
to do with shaping the Government’s 
policy toward money, finds himself 
in a sort of box. If the Reserve Board 
acts to limit an expansion in the sup- 
ply of money to put a brake on specu- 
lation, it might generate a business 
setback. Yet if it sits on the side lines 
a speculative boom might develop. 


x * * 


Field Marshal Viscount Montgomery 
was brought to the United States by 
the U.S. Air Force but was not spon- 
sored by that branch of the military 
service when he expressed the opin- 
ion that the day of the aircraft carrier 
was past and that no more should be 
built. 


: &. 


Marshal Tito’s Yugoslav Embassy in 
Washington, giving a party, was sur- 
prised at the large number of repre- 
sentatives of Soviet Russia and satel- 
lite countries who turned up. In re- 
cent years the Russians have boy- 
cotted the Yugoslavs socially. 


& ':&* 


Shigeru Yoshida, Japan’s Premier, is 
telling his Cabinet that Harold Stas- 
sen, who runs U. S. foreign aid, has an 
idea for a new Marshall Plan for Asia 
that would run up to 10 billion dol- 
lars. The Premier mentions this to 
make it appear that his own 4-billion- 
dollar plan is small. 


8: -& 


President Eisenhower is to find many 
key Senators quite cool to big new 
plans for aid to Asia. Truce in Korea 
and setback in Indo-China make 


these Senators skeptical about the 
success of any plan to save Asia from 
Communism. Preference is beginning 
to be for more investment in Ameri- 
can defenses where the results can be 
seen. 





x * 


William Knowland, Republican Lead. 
er in the Senate, got a strong popular 
reaction to his suggestion that a 
blockade be clamped on Communist 
China unless American fliers held by 
the Communists are released. The 
White House and Department of 
State, however, expect pressure for 
more-vigorous action against Red 
China to subside as time goes on. 


x 2 


Sir Winston Churchill’s “forgetful- 
ness” at age 80 is raising questions 
again about whether his health will 
permit him to continue in his job. Sit + 
Winston tells his closest friends, how- 
ever, that he will quit as Prime Minis- 
ter only when he is not nimble enough 
to deal with questions in the House 
of Commons. 


x * 


Earl Warren, Chief Justice of the 
United States, finds his name men- 
tioned more and more among Repub- 
licans as one who might figure in 1956 
nominations in case President Eisen- 
hower should decide not to run. In his 
present job, Chief Justice Warren still 
is not out of the political current. 


x * & 


A small group around President Ei- 
senhower whispers to the President 
and feeds out critical stories to news- 
papers whenever it appears that 4 § 
prominent Republican in Congress is 
expressing an independent judgment 
on some question of national policy. 
This group feels that once the Presi- 
dent expresses an opinion all Repub- 
licans in Congress should click theif 
heels and swing into line. 
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UNDER ONE ROOF 


By James J. Haggerty, Jr. 
(No.8 in a series) 


“GAP-6 workers completed 


92'2-ton jet bombers ahead of 


schedule while tooling to 


make 50,000 airplane parts’”’ 


Says James J. Haggerty, Jr., Aviation Staff Writer, Collier’s 


Here is a job well done—emphasizing the efficiency 
of completely-integrated aircraft production under 
one roof. 

This is the story at GAP-6 (Government Aircraft 
Plant No. 6) in Marietta, Georgia, operated for the 
U.S. Air Force by Lockheed and now turning out 
B-47 jet bombers and big C-130A turbo-prop com- 
bat transports. Only at GAP-6 is there so much 
room under one roof—76 acres, combining room 
for four spacious assembly lines with a gigantic 
fabricating area where 50,000 parts are now being 
made with room to spare. 


U.S. Air Force 


Govt. Aircraft Plant No. 6 


Lockheed 


Aircraft Corporation 


(a Lockheed advertisement) 


The size of the main building has contributed 
much to GAP-6’s fine 3-year production record of 
never missing a schedule—making for fast flow of 
materials and communication, thus reducing man- 
hours. Equally important is the enthusiastic team- 
work of these Georgia aircraft workers. In 3% 
short years a close-knit team of 14,800 workers has 
been developed—with a spirit and determination to 
do a good job unmatched in the industry. 

Already a vital part of America’s defense indus- 
try, GAP-6 in Georgia can easily produce still more 
and still bigger aircraft. 


Georgia 


Division, Marietta 
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OF THE WEEK 


> SENATOR RALPH E. FLANDERS kept 
the Senate excited for nine months with 
his outspoken criticism of Senator Joseph 
R. McCarthy (Rep.), of Wisconsin. His 
attacks caused a special Senate commit- 
tee to deliberate for a month and finally 
brought the Senate back for another 
month of debate that ended last week. 

Senator Flanders, a Vermont Repub- 
lican who often has voted independently 
of party lines since entering the Senate 
eight years ago, last March denounced 
Mr. McCarthy as a “one-man party.” In 
June he told the Senate Mr. McCarthy’s 
attack on Communism “parallels that of 
Adolf Hitler.” In July he asked the Sen- 
ate to adopt a resolution that Mr. Mc- 
Carthy’s conduct as head of an investi-* 
gating subcommittee “is hereby con- 
demned.” The Senate finally did vote to 
“condemn”—but not on the charges stated 
in Mr. Flanders’s resolution. 

At the end, Senator Flanders apolo- 
gized for part of his June speech. Of 
the Senate’s action he said: “While it 
did not direct itself to everything I had 
in mind, it is sufficient.” 


> MODERN MINUTE MAN, the Director 
of the Office of Defense Mobilization, 
Arthur S. Flemming, is trying to prepare 
the U.S. against a sneak atomic attack. 
His latest plans: to keep trained skeleton 


forces constantly on hand in 35 secret 
headquarters outside Washington to di- 
rect Government operations if the capital 
is wiped out; to train 300 young business- 
men as executives for defense production 
in case of war. 

ODM already has ration books de- 
signed, censorship plans drawn, keeps key 
defense plants on a “ready to roll” basis, 
maintains big stockpiles of materials and 
machine tools. 

Mr. Flemming took a leave of absence 
as president of Ohio Wesleyan University 
to take over the Defense Mobilization 
job early in 1953. He previously had 
spent nine years on the Civil Service 
Commission, served as War Manpower 
Commissioner and taken part in an offi- 
cial study of ways to modernize the 
executive branch of the Government. At 
49, he is noted among his colleagues for 
his boundless energy. 


> A NON-ITALIAN POPE may be chosen 
for the first time in more than 400 years 
when the day comes to choose a suc- 
cessor to Pius XII. The question of choos- 
ing a new leader of the Roman Catholic 
Church arose last week when the condi- 
tion of Pius XII, 78, became grave. 

A new Pope is chosen by the Sacred 
College of Cardinals, which must meet 
within 15 to 18 days after formal certifi- 
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CHURCHILL’S BIRTHDAY PORTRAIT: IS IT THE REAL SIR WINSTON? 


>SIR WINSTON CHURCHILL, 
honored on his 80th birthday last 
Tuesday, was presented with a 
portrait of himself by members 
of Parliament. “Modern” artist 
Graham Sutherland painted it, 
used unusual white and orange 
tones—and the picture raised a 
burning question: Does it look like 
Churchill? 

“Disgraceful!” said Lord Hail- 
sham, a friend of Sir Winston. 
“It shows him as a cruel, mean 
old man in the decline of his life.” 

“Beautiful!” said Aneurin Bevan, 
Sir Winston’s bitter foe. 

Churchill offered two evalua- 
tions of his own. “It makes me 
look half-witted, which I ain’t,” he 
was quoted in a newspaper. “The 
portrait is a great example of mod- 
ern art,” he said when receiving 
it. He detests “modern” art. 





cation that the Church is leaderless. In 
theory, the man elected may be any male 
Catholic, even a layman, and may be of 
any nationality. In practice, only Car- 
dinals have been made Popes since’ 1378 
and only Italians since 1523. 

At present, a majority of the Cardinals 
are non-Italians—for the first time in six 
centuries. Four of them are Americans, 
and the possibility that an American 
might be elected has sometimes been 
speculated upon. The four American 
Cardinals are Edward Mooney, 72; 
Samuel A. Stritch, 67; Francis J. Spell- 
man, 65, and James Francis McIntyre, 
68. Other non-Italians mentioned as pos- 
sible choices include Cardinals Norman 
Thomas Gilroy, an Australian; Eugéne 
Tisserant, of France, and Gregory Peter 
Agagianian, Patriarch of Armenia. 

It is generally thought, however, that 
another Italian most probably will be 
chosen by the Cardinals. Six to eight 
Italians may figure in the eventual bal- 
loting. 


> NEW PRIME MINISTER of South 
Africa is a cattleman and lawyer named 
Johannes G. Strijdom. He appeared 
friendly to Nazi Germany in World War 
II, is hostile to Britain, is an intense 
nationalist. 

(Continued on page 16) 
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PHILADELPHIA 
TO BALTIMORE 


55° 














CLEVELAND 
TO PITTSBURGH 


60* 


NEW ORLEANS 
TO HOUSTON 


$1.05 








SEATTLE 
TO NEW YORK 


*2.50 


These are the daytime Station-to-Station 
rates for the first three minutes. They do 
not include the federal excise tax. 


Long Distance doesn't cost—it pays 


These competitive days, executives everywhere 


are turning to more productive selling methods. 


At the top of the list is Long Distance. 
Here are some of the reasons why: 


Long Distance is fast. It will take you North, 
South, East and West in a matter of minutes. 
So you can keep in regular touch with even the 


most widely scattered customers and prospects. 


It is personal. Like a face-to-face visit, 

it gives you the advantage of friendly two-way 
discussion, helps to prevent misunderstandings, 
builds good will. 


And rates are low—much lower, we find, 
than most people think. 


We have some specific suggestions for the profitable 
use of Long Distance in Sales, Purchasing, Admin- 
istration, Traffic, Production, Engineering and 
Accounting. A call to your Bell Telephone Business 
Office will bring a representative to discuss them 
with you. 


Call by Number. It’s faster. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Mr. Strijdom comes of the Dutch Boer 
stock in the thin-soiled Transvaal, and 
the Boer War, in which Britain defeated 
the Dutch settlers and took over South 
Africa 55 years ago, still rankles in him. 
Some time ago he even changed the 
Anglicized spelling of his name, Strydom, 
to its present Boer version. In office, one 
of his objectives is to stiffen “white su- 
premacy” laws in a nation where native 
blacks outnumber whites, 4 to 1. The 
other, major objective is to cut South 
Africa’s ties to the British Common- 
wealth, make his country a real republic. 


Succession of Mr. Strijdom to the 


office formerly held by a more-moderate 
nationalist, Daniel F. Malan, shook in- 
vestors, caused prices of British invest- 
ments in South Africa to drop quickly. 
Yet he probably will attend a scheduled 
meeting of Commonwealth Prime Minis- 
ters in London next month, still is sub- 
ject to being swayed from his republican 
course by the charm of Sir Winston 
Churchill—a man who supported the 
Boer’s cause in Parliament. 


> FIRST NEGRO ever appointed to the 
President’s “Little Cabinet,” Assis®ant 
Labor Secretary J. Ernest Wilkins last 
week called on American churches to end 
racial segregation in their congregations. 
Churches, he said, are lagging behind the 
armed forces, industry and schools in 
this respect. 

Mr. Wilkins came out of segregated 
schools in Missouri, had to go to college 














—Harris & Ewing 


J. ERNEST WILKINS 
...a challenge to churches 


in another State to become a lawyer. He 
began practicing law in Chicago in 1921, 
became president of the Cook County 
Bar Association and secretary of the 
Judicial Council of the Methodist Church. 
He was appointed to his Labor post last 
March. 

Heading the U.S. delegation to the 
International Labor Organization con- 
ference in Geneva last June, Mr. Wil- 
kins won acclaim for the way he handled 
a dispute involving the Russians. When 
his Labor Department superiors were 


powwe=BIG BOMBERS STILL RATE HIGH IN U.S. DEFENSE—LeMAY GETS MORE B-52s sm 





> GEN. CURTIS E. LeMAY, head 
of the Strategic Air Command 
since 1948, is to get an increase of 
more than 50 per cent in delivery 
of huge, eight-jet B-52 bombers. 
Instead of seven B-52 wings, he is 
to have 11. Each wing will have 30 
bombers, plus a few spares for 
losses, at an average cost of 8.7 
million dollars for each plane. 
Concessions recently have been 
made to demands for increased air 
defense—more fighter planes and 


‘radar stations. Emphasis on big 


out of the capital last August, Mr. Wil- 
kins became the first Negro ever to at- 
tend a presidential Cabinet meeting 
When asked about opportunities for 
a Negro in the U.S., Mr. Wilkins is 
quick to cite himself as an example. 


> VIETNAM'S PREMIER, on whom the 
U. S. is placing its bets to set up a strong, 
stable Government that can bar Com- 
munism from South Vietnam, is a 
scholar in his early 50s, Ngo Dinh Diem, 
He means well—but there are gnawing 
doubts among U.S. officials about 
whether he can do the job. 

Diem is an austere, uncompromisingly 
honest man, a Roman Catholic attempt- 
ing to lead a nation of Buddhists with 
appointees who also are mostly Catholic. 
He is an intense patriot who shunned 
Japanese occupiers during the war, the 
French after it, and refused to join less- 
uncompromising nationalists. In 1950 he 
went into exile, lived in a Catholic 
seminary in the United States, a monas- 
tery in Belgium, and emerged only a 
short time before becoming Premier 
last June. 

Diem has ideas—and a program. But 
little happens to get them carried out. 
He distrusts Vietnamese Army officials. 
His provincial appointees get little done. 
He is regarded as a leader who could 
bring the revolt-torn country together, 
yet may lack the decisiveness for action. 
He is raising a tantalizing question: Is 
the U.S. backing the wrong man? 


bombers seemed to be declining. 
Now General LeMay and his big 
planes are shown to be on top again. 
Economies, if more are to be made 
in defense, will come from some 
other area. 

General LeMay, only 48, has 
built his career on big planes. 
While commanding the Eighth Air 
Force in Europe, he devised more- 
effective bomber tactics, later com- 
manded B-29s that smashed Japan. 
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It's the one complete rail and air shipping service 
in the American tradition of private enterprise. 
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Paper fibers and tiny rubber particles will 
not combine when merely suspended in 
water. One theory explains that ions, or 
electrically charged atoms from the water, 
collect in double layers on both rubber and 
paper. These layers act like protective en- 
velopes that keep the two materials apart. 


In a large mixing tank, new procedures for 
precise control of ions permit rubber par. 
ticles to form an even coat on paper fibers, 
producing impregnated paper products with 
a multitude of new industrial applications, 


It’s easy to remove the double layers from 


both materials . . . by adding an electro 
lyte, such as salt, to the water. But tue 
rubber still will not deposit on the paper 
fibers. Instead, the rubber particles cluster 
together in stringy masses that research 
workers were quick to nickname “rhubarb. 








ions, 
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How a new method of “ion control” 


is Opening up amazing 


industrial uses for paper 


For years it was believed that a material made of 
rubber-coated paper fibers would have almost un- 
limited possibilities—as a base for artificial leathers, 
as a filtering medium, for use in low-cost gaskets, 
and in many other industrial applications. 

To make such a material, and make it inexpen- 
sively, Armstrong research workers felt that the in- 
dividual fibers had to be coated with large amounts 
of rubber while they were suspended in a liquid 

. . in the watery pulp stage of paper manufac- 
ture. But they also knew that suspended paper 
fibers and rubber normally wouldn’t combine uni- 
formly in the right proportions. 

The reason for this situation was well known. In 
fact, the 19th Century writings of a German physi- 
cist named Helmholtz describe the phenomenon 
that occurs when particles of any material are sus- 
pended in water. Double layers of tiny electric 
charges — called ions — form protective envelopes 
around the particles and keep them apart. 

A few years ago, a group of Armstrong research 
chemists set out to make practical use of the Helm- 
holtz Double Layers. After working through a 
year-long maze of experiments, they hit upon a 


process which precisely controlled the layers of 
ions. With it, rubber could be made to coat paper 
fibers evenly and thoroughly and in amounts as 
large as 100 per cent of the fiber weight. 

Most important, this new process was adaptable 
to mass production with virtually no sacrifice of 
laboratory accuracy. Completely uniform com- 
positions could be made combining rubber and 
fiber in almost any useful proportion. Saturated 
papers with wider and more interesting industrial 
applications thus became possible. 


A low-cost gasket material of unusual dependability is one of 
the many applications of the new Armstrong process. This 
material, called Accopac®, also contains finely ground cork. 
It is resilient, dimensionally stable, and impervious to most 
common fluids, even at bolting pressures as low as 800 
pounds per square inch. Accopac al- 
ready is widely used in automotive 
equipment, aircraft devices, appli- 
ances, and many other consumer and 
industrial products. 

For more information about Acco- 
pac, write for the 24-page manual, 
“Armstrong’s Gasket Materials.” It’s 
free to industrial users. Write Arm- 
strong Cork Co., Industrial Division, 
8212 Dunlap Road, Lancaster, Penna. 
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(Aymstrong INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


. .. USED WHEREVER PERFORMANCE COUNTS 


adhesives . . . cork composition . . . cork-and-rubber .. . felt papers . . . friction materials 
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If you remove the charges from the paper 
fibers only, the double layers of ions on the 
tubber particles keep the rubber particles 
from sticking to each other. But these lay- 
ers also keep the rubber from sticking to the 
paper fibers except in a random, haphazard 
manner. This obviously is not the answer. 





The trick, then, is to remove the double 
layers from the fibers only, while those on 
the rubber are merely made thinner. This 
is managed so the layers on the rubber par- 
ticles remain thick enough to keep the rub- 
ber from bunching, but not thick enough to 
keep it from coating the fibers uniformly. 





A practical and precise method of ion con- 
trol is what Armstrong research chemists de- 
veloped. Commercial applications include 
new and far better saturated papers for arti- 
ficial leathers, gasket materials, oil filter 
cartridges, notebook covers, shoe insoles, 
and many other important industrial uses. 








YT gO high, its costs low. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CoO. 


\ is currently celebrating the 50th anniversary of the track-type 
av we ® tractor. Texaco offers its congratulations to the manufacturer of 
() nS this world-famous equipment. For nearly twenty-five of those 
“50 Years on Tracks,” Texaco lubricants and Lubrication Engi- 


neering Service have been helping Caterpillar keep its production 





CarerPILiar is just one of __ transportation. One Agreement 


many fine companies which have 
benefited through the use of su- 
perior Texaco Products and the 
services of skilled Texaco Lubri- 
cation Engineers. Texaco can 
help achieve the same goals for 
every major field of industry and 


of Sale will serve all your plants 
wherever located. Let Texaco 
help you. Call the nearest of the 
more than 2000 Texaco Distrib- 
uting Plants in the 48 States or 
write The Texas Company, 135 
East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 





(INOUSTRMAL LUBRICANTS Ny 
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WHY PEOPLE WILL 
SPEND MORE 


Incomes Up ... Monthly Payments Whittled Down 


A boom appears to be getting under 
way in winter vacations. Airline travel 
is breaking records. The response to new 
automobiles is surprising many manu- 


facturers. There’s a new rush on in 
demand for television sets, many appli- 
ances. Sales of clothing are headed up. 
Demand for food is high and tending 
to rise. 

People, in other words, are beginning 
to spend more for goods and services. 
Signs indicate that they are going to 
spend a good deal more in the year 
ahead than in the year now ending. 

This pleasing prospect is due in 
part to an interesting set of circum- 
stances. The circumstances are these: 

During the boom period of 1952 and 
1953, the public loaded itself up with 
an unusually high proportion of fixed 
obligations. Installment debt zoomed. 
New houses were bought with higher 
carrying charges. Insurance obligations 
increased sharply. 

Then, in 1954, incomes fell off a 
little, before taxes. Loaded up with 
fixed expenses, many families had less 
left over to spend for ordinary things. 
At the same time they cut back on new 
purchases that involved an added load 
of debt. That accounted for some lag 
in sales of many kinds of goods. 

The recession of 1954 developed. 

Now all that is beginning to change. 
Installment debt has been paid down a 
bit. Terms for buying are eased, with 
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a longer time allowed for payment. New 
homes can be bought with lower down 
payments and smaller monthly payments 
than ever before. Re-employment is be- 
ginning in industry, and, with rehiring 
of workers who temporarily lost jobs, 
incomes are rising. Higher incomes are 
allowing more leeway for spending on 
ordinary goods and services that con- 
tribute to day-to-day enjoyment. 





THE VéAfp BLOWING IN 


55\— 2 















—Costello in the Albany Knickerbocker News 


“IT'S A FAIR WIND” 
. » . more money to spend? 





It is this kind of spending that is 
beginning to expand. 

End of 10-year trend. The prospect 
is that in 1955, for the first time in 11 
years, people will have a larger portion 
of their income to spend for ordinary 
purchases than they had in the year be- 
fore. 

People also will have larger dollar 
incomes, which means considerably more 
dollars to be spent in the normal chan- 
nels of trade. 

For the last 10 years people have 
been taking on obligations faster than 
they have been able to increase their 
incomes. This trend forced them to 
spend a larger percentage of their in- 
come for such things as installment pay- 
ments, mortgage debt, rent, insurance 
and property taxes, leaving less for food, 
furniture, clothing, entertainment and 
travel. 

In two of these years—1949 and 1954 
—people actually had less money ° to 
spend after meeting fixed costs than 
they had in the year before. And 
in each of these years trade lagged a bit. 
There was no increase in the total 
volume of trade from 1948 to 1949, and 
so far this year retail sales have been 
running a little more than 1 per cent 
below 1953. 

The rise in fixed expenses offers an 
explanation for the lag in sales. This 
year, for example, people are paying 
out 80.8 billion dollars to meet fixed 
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obligations. That amounts to 5 billion 
dollars more than they had to pay out 
in 1953. Yet their total income, after 
taxes, rose only by 3.6 billions, leaving 
them with 1.4 billions less to spend on 
everyday goods and services than they 
had in 1953. 

Six billions more. Next year, how- 
ever, the situation will be different. The 
rise in business activity that already is 
evident is expected to push people's 
total income up by about 8.5 billion 
dollars. The rise in fixed costs—chiefly in 
mortgage payments, insurance and rents 
—is expected to be held down to 2.3 
billions. That means that people will 
have an additional 6.2 billions to spend 
for other things that they want. 

That amount of money can give a 
sizable boost to the volume of retail 
trade. 

Another prospect is that people will 
have to pay less next year than they 
are paying this year in installment debt. 
During the boom year of 1953, a good 
many families went into debt to buy 
automobiles, television sets, furniture 
and home appliances. That debt took a 
healthy slice of income in 1954—about 
28 billion dollars—and no doubt had an 
effect on the slower sales of these items. 
Now much of that debt has been paid 
off, and next year these payments are 
likely to drop to 26.5 billions. 

Installment terms now being applied 
also are easier. Down payments are 
smaller and, because terms are longer, 
monthly payments are less. People who 
have paid off or written down past 
debts thus will find it less burdensome 
20 take on new debt m the months 
ahead. 

Ready for rise. Businessmen already 
are counting on increased incomes and 
smaller debt payments to stimulate sales 
next year. Automobile companies are 
producing at near-record rates for this 
time of year and quite clearly expect to 
sell more cars in 1955 than they will 
sell this year. 

Other producers are taking a leaf 
from the auto makers’ book and are in- 
troducing new and improved models of 
all kinds of appliances. This goes for 
manufacturers of refrigerators, home 
freezers and the whole range of elec- 
tric appliances, from mixers to toasters. 
The television industry is banking 
heavily on a reasonably priced color TV 
set to keep sales at their current lofty 
levels. 

Manufacturers of home air-condition- 
ers think that they have only begun to 
tap the market that can be developed 
for these installations. 

Income prospects also are prompting 
manufacturers of soft goods to bid for a 
broader market. The clothing industry 
expects to cash in on the trend toward 
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living in suburbs and to sell more sports 
wear and informal garb, as well as more 
formal clothes. Food processors are bus) 
finding new methods of packaging and 

b total for fter in- 6 pons ds Se 
ie f 1955, atrer in presenting products to attract more sales. 
xes: 262.2 billion | The expected increase in auto sales 


promises more sales, too, for tires and 


delice: That will be 8.5 billion | gasoline. 
People’s spending on travel, enter- 
above the all-time babe of tainment and services is in an upward 
trend, Another boom season for winter 
vacations is in prospect, with more ac 
commodations available. The movie in 
dustry, which has had hard going in 
recent years, now finds an increase in 
box-office receipts. The rise that has been 
going on in spending for such services 
as medical and personal care is expected 
a “ : to continue. 
debts paid of in se ent For spending, 262 billions. When it 
ee oe comes to measuring the total market 
payments will deciine. in next year, signs point to a record volume 
: . . of personal income, after taxes. Alto 
gether people are expected to receive 
262.2 billion dollars that they can use 
either for spending or for saving, com- 
pared with 253.7 billions estimated for 
this year. Of the total expected next 
year, some 83.1 billions will go for fixed 
me : charges, leaving a record 179.1 billions 
of families in total—for rent, for possible spending for ordinary goods 
and services. 
i J : insurance, dobr, prayenty Aside from an expected decline in in- 
_* acu\ stallment payments, fixed charges are 
FIXED COSTS - : likely to move a bit higher in the year 
: ahead. Families still are buying new 
homes in large volume and are expected 
to continue to buy them next year. That 
will raise the total obligations for mort- 
gage payments. and for taxes on real 
property. The outlay for rent also is 
expected to rise a bit. 

Insurance premiun have increased 
without interruption in recent years, and 
a further advance is indicated for 1955. 
The estimate is that some 200 billion 
dollars’ worth of life insurance will be 
in force by Jan. 1, 1955, compared with 

dehy ame) 3 LIVING, ; 186.7 billion a year earlier. 

: a Insurance costs rose from 12.7 billion 
in 1953 to an estimated 13.8 billion this 
year, and are likely to go to 15.1 billion 
next year. 

Removing a damper. The main point 
in the income outlook, however, is that 
fixed costs will seem easier to bear in 
the months ahead because for the first 
time in many years they will not 
rise as much as income is expected to 

: increase. 
everything will com- Debts, in other words, will not put the 
oe damper on spending next year to the 

ALL IN ALL, » bine = hue ctwiaeadel freer extent that they have done through the 

Se : current year. 

It is the prospect that people will 
have more income available for spend- 
ing that is the basis for plans of pro- 
ducers and merchants to increase sales 
rather substantially in 1955. 
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U.S. INHERITS ANOTHER HEADACHE 


France Turns Over Indo-China Job to America 


Another hot spot is now a U. S. 
responsibility. That’s the inside 
story of a new plan for checking 
the Communists in Asia. 

U.S. is to replace France as 
policy maker in Indo-China. The 
deal was made when Premier 
Mendés-France visited Washing- 
ton. 

French forces are to be reduced. 
So is the Vietnamese Army. U. S. 
dollars instead of troops are the 
key to this project. 

PARIS 


The U.S. is going to shoulder the 
job of saving what is left of Indo- 
China from the Communists. Under 
the new American plan: 

© Two out of three South Vietnamese 
now under arms will be demobilized dur- 
ang the coming year. 

® French forces are being encouraged 
to speed up, rather than slow down, their 
departure from Indo-China. More than 
half the French expeditionary corps will 
be shipped home by next December. 

@ Economic aid to South Indo-China 
will be stepped up from 25 million to 
100 million dollars in 1955. 





—United Press 


FOR U. S.: GENERAL COLLINS 
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e@ Full backing is to be given South 
Vietnam’s anti-French Premier Ngo Dinh 
Diem, who is an anti-Communist na- 
tionalist. 

With this program, the U.S. is taking 
over from France the primary responsi- 
bility for Indo-China policy. High policy 
decisions heretofore made in Paris or by 
the French military commander in Indo- 
China will be made from now on by the 
U. S. and its new special envoy to Saigon, 
Gen. J. Lawton Collins. 

This is the program brought back by 
Premier Pierre Mendés-France from his 
recent talks with U.S. officials in Wash- 
ington. The details are confirmed by in- 
formed Americans here. Mendés-France 
disagrees with the plan and is convinced 


. it will fail, hut he is giving the U.S. a 


free hand to carry it out. 

A joint directive, signed by Mendés- 
France and by U.S. Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles, has been sent to 
French General Paul Ely and General 
Collins in Saigon, according to officials 
in Paris. It terminates the five-month 
conflict between the U.S. and France 
over what to do about South Vietnam, 
the truncated half nation created by the 
Geneva armistice last July. 

French officials interpret the directive 


as meaning Mendés-France has now 
washed his hands of responsibility for 
Indo-China. The Premier’s view, they 
say, is that the U.S. can run the show 
from now on—and take full credit if it 
succeeds, but full blame if South Viet- 
nam falls to the Communists. In Wash- 
ington, the French Premier told U. S. offi- 
cials he considered the Far East primarily 
an American sphere. 

French withdrawing. The degree to 
which the French have abdicated in 
Indo-China is shown by one incident in 
the Washington talks. The U.S. pre- 
sented a surprise proposal to reduce the 
Vietnamese forces from 270,000 men to 
a 90,000-man security force. Mendes- 
France thought this meant creating a 
90,000-man gendarmerie in addition to 
the 220,000-man Vietnam Army he pro- 
posed. Only when he returned to Paris 
did he learn that the 90,000 were to take 
the place of a Vietnamese Army. Never- 
theless, he accepted. 

Out the window now is the French mil- 
itary plan which called for keeping a 
fighting force in South Vietnam equal to 
the Communist forces in the North. 

Under this plan, the French expedi- 
tionary corps, now 150,000 strong, would 
have been reduced to 100,000 by next 
December. On Vietnamese forces, the 
French proposed amalgamating the 170,- 
000-man Vietnamese National Army and 
the local units, totaling 100,000 men, 
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which now are attached to the French 
expeditionary corps. They suggested cut- 
ting back first to 200,000 for more effec- 
tive training, then building up to a 220,- 
000-man Army by December of 1955. 
The troops would have been organized 
into combat divisions to defend the 17th 
parallel, which is Indo-China’s truce line. 
Americans estimated it would cost the 
U.S. upwards of 400 million dollars a 
year to maintain this Army. 

In contrast, the U.S. plan now going 
into effect will reduce Vietnamese forces 
from 270,000 to 90,000 by next Decem- 
ber. These will be organized into small 
mobile battalions for the most part. 
Their function will be internal security 
in the South, rather than training for 
actual warfare. Cost to the U.S. is esti- 
mated at about 200 million dollars a year. 

The U.S. is offering to put up a hun- 
dred million dollars in 1955 for the 
French expeditionary corps as against 
400 million this year. French forces, the 
U.S. has suggested, can be reduced by 
next December to 30,000 men, concen- 
trated around Saigon. But French gen- 
erals believe a 60,000-man force is the 
minimum that could fight its way out if 
trouble develops. They are planning to 
reduce to 60,000 or 70,000 men by De- 
cember, 1955. 

Undefended border? The American 
plan for wholesale reduction of military 
forces in South Vietnam means that the 
17th parallel will be left virtually un- 
defended by forces on the ground, French 
sources say. They insist the plan ignores 
a steady military build-up by the Com- 
munist Viet Minh. 

The Communists now have under 
arms 350,000 men, organized in 12 com- 
bat divisions. Two of these new divi- 
sions are reported to be armored. By 
the end of next year, if present plans 
are carried out, the anti-Communist 
forces in the South will be outnum- 
bered more than two to one by Com- 
munists in the North. 

Some Vietnamese nationalists are de- 
manding that all French troops be 
shipped home before July, 1956, when 
national elections are scheduled to re- 
unify the country. If this happens, the 
South Vietnam Army will be outnum- 
bered four to one by Communists on 
election day. 

The question raised by French officials 
here is what will happen in Indo-China 
when the 1956 elections roll around. Five 
months of truce have passed without the 
slightest gain in South Vietnam’s strength. 
On the contrary, the situation in Saigon 
has been heading toward chaos. 

There have been violence and assassi- 
nations. The influx of 350,000 refugees 
from the North has added to the confu- 
Sion. Corruption is rife. Vietnamese sol- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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diers are deserting. Reforms in this at- 
mosphere have been impossible. The 
confusion has enabled the Communists 
to infiltrate many areas, set up shadow 
governments (see map on page 24). 

French officials blame much of the 
trouble on Premier Ngo Dinh Diem, but, 
even if he were replaced immediately, 
neither the French nor most Vietnamese 
believe enough strength could be built 
into South Vietnam by 1956 to enable 
the anti-Communists to win elections. 

Some American officials here agree 
with the French that the best hope for 
keeping South Vietnam out of Commu- 
nist hands lies in finding a way to post- 
pone elections—but backing out of elec- 
tions means running a risk that the Com- 
munists will resume the war. 

The question French officials are now 
asking is whether the South Vietnamese 
or the U.S. will be willing to run such a 
risk when overwhelming Communist mil- 
itary superiority will make the risk far 
greater than it would be otherwise. 

American officials, however, give the 
following reasons for the U.S. plan: 

@ Congress has appropriated only 700 
million dollars for all of Southeast Asia 
next year. Under the new U.S. plan, 
Indo-China alone will cost 500 million, 
including aid to Cambodia, to Laos and 
to North Vietnam refugees. There isn’t 
enough money for bigger South Viet- 
namese or French armies. 

@ Congress is unlikely to approve ad- 
ditional funds. South Vietnam isn’t a 
good-enough risk to be worth much 
bigger American investment. Everything 
may go down the drain in 19 months. 

@ The immediate objective is to pre- 
vent the Communists from taking over 
South Vietnam by infiltration before the 
1956 elections. That’s why a mobile 
force for internal security is more urgent 
now than a Vietnamese Army. 

@ Communist aggression during the 
next 19 months is unlikely. The Commu- 
nists are too interested in promoting 
“peaceful coexistence” for the moment 
and are hopeful they will win the South 
without fighting. 

e@ Even though the prospects are poor, 
an attempt must be made to build a 
Saigon Government that can win 1956 
elections in South Vietnam. Neither Ngo 
Dinh Diem nor any other Saigon Pre- 
mier can convince the people there is 
real independence unless the bulk of 
French troops depart. 

The U. S. isn’t going to decide what to 
do in 1956 until 1956 arrives. If Viet- 
namese factions stop fighting each other 
and unite in a strong anti-Communist 
government, the U.S. will back them to 
the hilt against Communist take-over. 
But if the present disorder continues, 
Washington may wash its hands of South 
Vietnam in 1956. 


Starting January 1, the U.S. will give 
its aid directly to the Saigon Government 
instead of funneling it through the 
French. American officers under General 
Collins next month will take over the di- 
rection of training Vietnamese troops, 

Much of actual training will continue 
to be done by French officers, since the 
U.S. has only a small military-aid mis- 
sion in Saigon. A 1,500-man American 
mission would be needed to take over all 
training, and the Indian chairman of the 
International Armistice Control Commis- 
sion opposes the entrance of additional 
American personnel as a violation of the 
armistice. But American methods will be 
used by the French officers under Ameri- 
can supervision. 

U.S. taking over. All in all the 
United States now is getting itself more 
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and more deeply enmeshed in Indo- 
China while the French are on the way 
out. Some French officials predict an 
American take-over will find the U.S. 
soon bearing the brunt of the criticism in 
Indo-China instead of the French. And 
many observers here suspect that the 
U.S. is cutting back aid and military 
forces in Indo-China because it already 
has decided to write off South Vietnam. 

But: One thing is clear—by sharply re- 
ducing South Vietnam’s military forces 
at a time when American officials are 
taking over the chief responsibility for 
Indo-China policy, the U.S. is embark- 
ing on one of its biggest gambles in Asia 
since the Korean war. 


For a report on General Ridgway’s 
view on U.S. policy in Asia, see page 
62. Secretary Dulles outlines means for 
opposing Communism—page 104. 
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Six Weeks That Shaped History 


Churchill Warned, but Russia Got Her Way in Europe 


Why did U.S. armies stop, and 
let the Russians capture Berlin 
and Prague? 

A disclosure by Sir Winston 
Churchill now brings out the full 
story. He was ready to fight the 
Russians if necessary. He warned 
America’s leaders against the 
rising Red menace. 

What happened to those 
warnings is told in this record 
of a fateful era. 


LONDON 

Six closing weeks of World War II 
shaped for Russia the gigantic victory 
that she is now enjoying in Europe. 
From decisions by statesmen and gen- 
erals in those six weeks, the Commu- 
nists went on to conquest and occu- 
pation that today give her dominance 
over much of the European continent. 

A new chapter in the story of this 
critical period was revealed last week 
by Sir Winston Churchill, who said he 
ordered in 1945 that German arms be 
stacked for use against the Russians if 
they surged past agreed boundaries. 

Sir Winston is being revealed, in this 
story, as one statesman who foresaw Rus- 
sia’s rise and warned against policies that 
would leave Russia the only eventual 
victor. Gen. Dwight Eisenhower, as Su- 
preme Allied Commander in the West, 
comes out as one who often reacted cool- 
ly to the Churchill pleadings. President 
Harry Truman is shown standing with 
General Eisenhower, acting in accordance 
with understandings reached earlier be- 
tween President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and Premier Joseph Stalin. 

Official messages of that era tell what 
went on. 

The story begins on March 30, 1945, 
when General Eisenhower announced 
his intention to hold up his advancing 
Western forces at the Elbe River in- 
stead of driving on eastward to capture 
Berlin. 

“Berlin itself is no longer a particularly 
important objective,” General Eisenhow- 
er told the U.S. Chief of Staff, Gen. 
George C. Marshall. General Eisenhow- 
er’s strategy was to leave Berlin to the 
Russians, then nearing that city from the 
east, while American forces turned south 
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to bar the Germans from their Alpine re- 
doubt, while British troops turned’ north 
to the Baltic coast. 

Churchill objects. General Marshall 
agreed. But Prime Minister Churchill re- 
acted strongly. On March 31, he shot 
back this message to General Eisen- 
hower: 

“I do not .know why it would be an 
advantage not to cross the Elbe. If the 
enemy's resistance should weaken, as 
you evidently expect and which may 
well be fulfilled, why should we not 
cross the Elbe and advance as far east- 
ward as possible? This has an important 
political bearing, as the Russian armies 
of the South seem certain to enter 
Vienna and overrun Austria. If we de- 
liberately leave Berlin to them, even if 
it should be in our grasp, the double 
event may strengthen their conviction, 
already apparent, that they have done 
everything. Further, I do not consider 
myself that Berlin has yet lost its mili- 
tary and certainly not its political sig- 
nificance.” 

The next day, April 1, Mr. Churchill 
said in a mesage to Mr. Roosevelt: 

“The Russian armies will no doubt 
overrun all Austria and enter Vienna. 
If they also take Berlin will not their 
impression that they have been the 
overwhelming contributor to our com- 
mon victory be unduly imprinted in 
their minds, and may this not lead into 


a mood which will raise grave and for- 
midable difficulties in the future? 

“T therefore consider that from a politi- 
cal standpoint we should march as far 
east into Germany as possible, and that 
should Berlin be in our grasp we should 
certainly take it. This also appears sound 
on military grounds.” 

General Eisenhower, replying to Mr. 
Churchill on April 1, said: 

“I had never lost sight of the great 
importance of the drive to the northem- 
most coast, although your telegram did 
introduce a new idea respecting the po- 
litical importance of the early attainment 
of particular objectives. I clearly see your 
point in this matter. The only difference 
between your suggestions and my plan 
is one of timing . . . If resistance tends 
to stiffen at all I can see that it is vitally 
necessary that I concentrate for each ef- 
fort, and do not allow myself to be dis- 
persed by attempting to do all these 
projects at once. 

“Quite naturally, if at any moment col- 
lapse should suddenly come about every- 
where along the front we would rush for- 
ward, and Liibeck and Berlin would be 
included in our important targets.” 

Replying, the following day, the Prime 
Minister told the General: 

“Thank you again for your most kind 
telegram . . . I am however all the more 


impressed with the importance of enter- 
ing Berlin, which may well be open to 
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How U.S. Military Strategy Helped Russia 


British crossed Elbe to beat 
Russians into Lubeck, thus 
block them from Denmark 


But U.S. troops halted along 
Elbe, leaving Russians a free 


atelalo Milam -i-lella) 


U.S. troops also stopped at 


Pilsen,leaving Prague to 
Russians 


With Russians already in 
Vienna, U.S. troops pulled 
up at Linz 
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us .. . I deem it highly important that 
we should shake hands with the Rus- 
sians as far to the east as possible.” 

Russian policy change? Again, on 
April 5, Mr. Churchill appealed to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt: 

“... There is very tittle doubt in my 
mind that the Soviet leaders, whoever 
they may be, are surprised and discon- 
certed at the rapid advance of the Allied 
armies in the West . . . especially as they 
say they are themselves in no position to 
deliver a decisive attack before the mid- 
dle of May. All this makes it the more 
important that we should join hands with 
the Russian armies as far to the east as 
possible, and, if circumstances allow, 
enter Berlin . . 

“We must always be anxious lest the 
brutality of the Russian messages does 
not. foreshadow some aeep change of pol- 
icy for which they are preparing . . . I 
deem it of the highest importance that a 
firm and blunt stand should be made at 
this juncture by our two countries in 
order that the air may be cleared and 
they realize that there is a point beyond 
which we will not tolerate insult.” 
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Then, on April 12, President Roosevelt 
died and Harry Truman became Presi- 
dent. Sir Winston gives this description 
of the situation at that time: 

“President Roosevelt died at a mo- 
ment when political and military prizes 
of the highest consequence hung in the 
balance. Hitler’s Western Front had col- 
lapsed; Eisenhower was across the Rhine 
and driving deep into Germany and Cen- 
tral Europe . . . There seemed nothing 
to stop the Western Allies from taking 
Berlin. The Russians were only 35 miles 
from the city, on the east, but they were 
not yet ready to attack . . . Prague was 
still within our reach . . . There was no 
agreement to debar him [Eisenhower] 
from occupying Prague if it were mili- 
tarily feasible.” 

American troops, on April 12, were al- 
ready at the Elbe. In fact on that day 
they obtained a bridgehead across the 
river near Magdeburg, only 65 miles 
from Berlin. Gen. Omar Bradley, in his 
book, “A Soldier’s Story,” says: 

“At that time we could probably have 
pushed on to Berlin had we been willing 
to take the casualties Berlin would have 
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cost us. |Russia’s Marshal] Zhukov had 
not yet crossed the Oder and Berlin 
now lay almost midway between our 
forces.” 

General Bradley relates: “When Eisen- 
hower asked me what I thought it might 
cost us to break through from the Elbe 
to Berlin, I estimated 100,000 casual- 
ties. 

““A pretty stiff price to pay for a 
prestige objective, I said, ‘especially 
when we've got to fall back and let the 
other fellow take over.’.. . 

“I could see no political advantage 
accruing from the capture of Berlin that 
would offset the need for quick destruc- 
tion of the German army on our front,” 
General Bradley writes of this conference 
with General Eisenhower. “As soldiers 
we looked naively on this British inclina- 
tion to complicate the war with political 
foresight and nonmilitary objectives.” 

Why Ike stopped. General Eisen- 
hower, in his book, “Crusade in Europe,” 
cites additional reasons for stopping at 
the Elbe: 

“As early as the beginning of April the 
air forces of the Western Allies and the 
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Russians had come into contact, with 
some unfortunate results. Shots had been 
exchanged between Red aircraft and our 
own, and the danger of major clashes 
continued to increase.” — 

To minimize this danger, the General 
writes, it was agreed with the Russians 
“that when troops of the two converging 
forces met local commanders would ar- 
range satisfactory junction lines between 
the two .. . For the general junction line 
between the two forces we were anxious 
to have an easily identified geographical 
feature. For this reason the ‘agreed-upon 
line, in the center of the front, followed 
the Elbe and Mulde rivers.” 

“The outcome of all this,” General 
Eisenhower wrote in his book, “was that 
we went ahead with our plan.” 

U.S. forces stood on the Elbe until 
Russian troops, bypassing Berlin, moved 
up to meet them at Torgau. On April 25, 
Russian and American troops shook 
hands across the Elbe. Berlin was cut 
off behind a sea of Red soldiers. 

Mr. Churchill also saw danger that 
Russian troops, racing along the northern 
coast toward Liibeck, might be the first 
to liberate Denmark. On April 19 he told 
his Foreign Secretary, Anthony Eden, 
then in Washington: 

“It is thought most important that 
[British General] Montgomery should 
take Liibeck as soon as possible . . . Our 
arrival at Liibeck before our Russian 
friends from Stettin, would save a lot of 
argument later on. There is no reason 
why the Russians should occupy Den- 
a... 

On this point, Mr. Churchill won. With 
American support authorized by General 
Eisenhower, British troops did beat the 
Russians to Liibeck and to Denmark. 
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About this time, with the war’s end in 
sight, the question of withdrawing Allied 
troops to occupation zones became an 
urgent issue—and Prime Minister Church- 
ill foresaw new dangers. 

Occupation zones. When President 
Truman, on April 21, suggested that “the 
procedure for withdrawal to different 
zones of occupation be fixed by mutual 
agreement” with the Russians, Mr. 
Churchill objected. 

The suggested agreement, the Prime 
Minister messaged President Truman on 
April 24, would “simply allow the Rus- 
sians to arder us back to the occupational 
zones at any point they might decide .. . 
It is your troops who would suffer most 
by this, being pushed back about 120 
miles in the centre and yielding up to the 
unchecked Russian advance an enormous 
territory. And this while all questions of 
our spheres in Vienna or arrangements 
for triple occupation of Berlin remain un- 
settled.” 

By this time, U.S. troops had reached 
the Czech border. Again they paused— 
and again Churchill urged them on. 

On April 30, the Prime Minister sent 
this message to President Truman: 

“There can be little doubt that the 
liberation of Prague and as much as 
possible of the territory of Western 
Czechoslovakia by your forces might 
make the whole difference to the post- 
war situation in Czechoslovakia, and 
might well influence that in nearby 
countries. On the other hand, if Western 
Allies play no significant part in Czecho- 
slovakian liberation that country will go 
the way of Yugoslavia. 

“Of course, such a move by Eisen- 
hower must not interfere with his main 
operations against the Germans, but I 


think the highly important political con- 
siderations mentioned above should be 
brought to his attention.” 

On May 1, General Eisenhower’s plan 
of operation in Czechoslovakia was re- 
layed by President Truman to Mr. 
Churchill. It read as follows: 

“The Soviet General Staff now contem- 
plates operations into the Vitava Valley. 
My -intention, as soon as current opera- 
tions permit, is to proceed and destroy 
any remaining organized German forces, 

“If a move into Czechoslovakia is then 
desirable, and if conditions here per- 
mit, our logical initial move would be 
on Pilsen and Carlsbad. I shall not at- 
tempt any move which I deem militarily 
unwise merely to gain political advantage 
unless I receive specific orders . . .” 

President Truman added: “This meets 
with my approval.” 

Halt before Prague. So, as General 
Bradley relates: “Although Third Army 
had crowded up to the Czech border two 
weeks before, it was not until 7:30 p.m, 
on the evening of May 4 that Eisenhower 
telephoned me permission to cross that 
border. For weeks Third Army had been 
begging the mission . . . 

“Because Czechoslovakia had already 
been earmarked for liberation by the 
Red Army, we were not to advance be- 
yond Pilsen, a few miles inside the bor- 
der. [Gen. George S.] Patton objected to 
the stop line, insisting that he could go 
all the way on to Prague. Indeed, had 
SHAEF [Supreme Headquarters Allied 
Expeditionary Force] remanded its order, 
he could probably have been in Wenzel 
Square [Prague] within 24 hours. 

“But when Eisenhower notified the 
Soviet comnfand that our troops would 
move on to Prague ‘if the situation re- 
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SOVIET TROOPS ALONE TAKE BERLIN 
Mr. Churchill: ‘‘We should shake hands with the Russians as far to the east as possible’ 
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quired,’ the latter replied that we ‘should 
not advance beyond the Budweis-Pilsen- 
Carlsbad _line.’” 

So, as General Eisenhower related in 
his “Report to Combined Chiefs of Staff,” 
the American troops “halted while the 
Red Army cleared the east and west 
banks of the Moldau River and occu- 
pied Prague.” The Russians actually 
did not reach Prague until May 9, 
two days after the German surrender 
at Rheims. 

Churchill, having lost his arguments for 
Allied capture of Berlin and Prague, then 
returned to the question of occupation 
zones—and the matter of when Allied 
troops should withdraw to those zones. 

On May 4, Mr. Churchill sent this 
message to Anthony Eden, then in San 
Francisco: 

“ .. The proposed withdrawal of the 
United States Army to the occupational 
lines which were arranged with the Rus- 
sians and Americans in Quebec .. . 
would mean the tide of Russian domina- 
tion sweeping forward 120 miles on a 
front of 300 or 400 miles. 

“This would be an event which, if it 
occurred, would be one of the most 
melancholy in history. After it was over 
and the territory occupied by the Rus- 
sians, Poland would be completely en- 
guifed and buried deep in Russian- 
occupied lands . . . The territories under 
Russian control would include the Baltic 
provinces, all of Germany to the occupa- 
tional line, all Czechoslovakia, a large 
part of Austria, the whole of Yugo- 
slavia, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria... 

“The Russian demands on Germany 
for reparations alone will be such as 
to enable her to prolong the occupa- 
tion almost indefinitely, at any rate for 
many years, during which time Po- 
land will sink with many other states 
into the vast zone of Russian-occupied 
Europe... 

“We have several powerful bargain- 
ing counters on our side . . . First, the 
Allies ought not to retreat from their 
present positions to the occupational 
line until we are satisfied about Poland, 
and also about the temporary character 
of the Russian occupation of Germany, 
and the conditions to be established in 
the Russianized or Russian-controlled 
countries in the Danube Valley, par- 
ticularly Austria and Czechoslovakia 
and the Balkans.” 

The Iron Curtain. On May 6, Mr. 
Churchill appealed to President Truman: 

“, .. As soon as possible there should 
be a meeting of the three heads of gov- 
émments, Meanwhile we should hold 

to the existing position obtained 

or being obtained by our armies in Yugo- 

slavia, in Austria, in Czechoslovakia, on 

the main central United States front, and 
(Continued on page 32) 
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Quick Quiz 
for BEEFEATERS 


If you know the answers, you are qualified to converse (or 
argue) with authority in the company of visiting cowboys, 
eminent economists or the waiter who serves you your steak. 


Q. Which steer will make choice grade beef ? 


A. The grade of the meat can’t be established definitely until 
after the steer is dressed. But to be a buyer for a meat packing 
plant you’d have to be able to judge not only what the grade will 


be, but the meat yield within 1%. 





How many pounds of beef in 
* a 1000-lb. steer? 


e Dressing percentage varies from 
one animal to another but on the aver- 
age, a steer that weighs in at 1000 lbs. 
“shrinks down’’ to 600 lbs. of dressed 
beef. A steer that brings 25¢ per lb. on 
the hoof (for example) actually costs the 
packer about 40¢ per lb. for the beef. 
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Where does sirloin steak come 
* from? 


e On the side of beef pictured, the 
sirloin section is No. 4. Only about 8% 
of a side of beef is sirloin. There is over 
5 times as much pot roast, stew meat 
and hamburger in a side of beef. 


COST PRICE 
$25000 





Q If the meat packer pays $250 
* for a steer, what can he expect 
to get for the dressed beef? 


e $250 or less. Meat packers fre- 
quently sell the beef for less than they 
= for the animal on the hoof. Over- 

ead costs and profit must come from 
recovery and sale of by-products, such 
as hides for leather, glands for medicine. 






Flank steak 


Chuck steak Hamburger 
Which is the best steak for 
* broiling. 


e¢ Opinions differ, but if you name 
Porterhouse as your first choice, re- 
member there are only a few cuts of 
Porterhouse on a 300-lb. side of beef. 
That’s why it naturally costs more. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 


Headquarters, Chicago . 


Members throughout the U. S. 
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plant-location 
news 


Get facts on water 
... fast and free 


You should see the letters we get from 
businessmen who received water data 
from our Industrial Location Service. 
These executives say they never got so 
much comprehensive, up-to-the-minute 
information so fast. Or information that 
was more helpful in choosing the right 
plant site. 

One reason we can supply just this 
kind of authoritative material is the way 
ILS specialists work. They collect and 
analyse facts from a variety of sources to 
meet the specific needs of each client. 


Water, water everywhere... 

I remember one ILS water report pre- 
pared for a large producer of industrial 
chemicals. It ran over 25 pages with 
maps and diagrams and aerial photos— 
and covered just about everything. 

It pinpointed surface-water supplies of 
the correct quantity and temperature 
range. And a chemical analysis checked 
on quality. Not just total hardness and 
pH, but quantities of silica, iron, molyb- 
dentm, calcium, magnesium, and other 
elements had been measured. 

But in case surface water wasn’t 
enough for this chemical company, ILS 
went below ground in selected areas. 
They surveyed water-table records, logs 
and production capacity of local wells, 
and made the same chemical analysis as 
they did for surface supplies. 

All this detailed information was in 
the final report, along with a number of 
suggested locations having just the right 
water sources. And like all ILS reports, 
this one was prepared free of charge. 


Other free plant-site services 

Water won't be your only concern 
when you're looking for a new plant loca- 
tion. But no matter what factors are in- 
volved, ILS can help. Reports are avail- 
able on transportation, markets, raw 
materials, labor, buildings or sites, and 
local laws and regulations — to mention 
just a few. These surveys are tailored to 
meet your needs, and sent to you with- 
out cost or obligation. 

Our booklet called “Industrial Loca- 
tion Services” shows how you can put 
this valuable plant-location data to work. 
To get your free copy, write me at the 
New York State Department of Com- 
merce, Room 721, 112 State St., Albany 


N.Y. a 


Director, industrial Location Service 
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on the British front, reaching up to 
Liibeck, including Denmark . . . There- 
after I feelthat we must most earnestly 
consider our attitude towards the Soviets 
and show them how much we have to 
offer or withhold.” 

The then-new term, “iron curtain.” ap- 
pears in an appeal, on May 12, by the 
Prime Minister to the U.S. President: 

“I am profoundly concerned about the 
European situation. I learn that half the 
American Air Force in Europe has al- 
ready begun to move to the Pacific thea- 
tre . . . Anyone can see that in a very 
short space of time our armed power on 
the Continent will have vanished, except 
for moderate forces to hold down Ger- 
many. 

“Meanwhile, what is to happen about 
Russia? . . 

“An iron curtain is drawn down upon 
their front. We do not know what is go- 
ing on behind. There seems little doubt 
that the whole of the regions east of the 
line Liibeck-Trieste-Corfu will soon be 
completely in their hands... 

“Surely it is vital now to come to an 
understanding with Russia, or see where 
we are with her, before we weaken our 
armies mortally or retire to the zones of 
occupation. To sum up, this issue of 
a settlement with Russia before our 


strength has gone seems to me to dwarf 
all others.” 

Again, on June 4, Mr. Churchill mes- 
saged Mr. Truman: 


GERMAN ARMS WERE STACKED IN 1945 





—$—. 


“I am sure you understand the reason 
w. ' I am anxious for an earlier date 
[fo. he Potsdam meeting] . . . I view 
with profound misgivings the retreat of 
the American Army to our line of occupa- 
tion .. . thus bringing Soviet power into 
the heart of Western Europe and the de. 
scent of an iron curtain between us and 
everything to the eastward. I hoped that 
this retreat, if it has to be made, would 
be accompanied by the settlement of 
many great things which would be the 
true foundation of world peace. Nothing 
really important has been settled yet, 
and you and I will have to béar great re- 
sponsibility for the future . . .” 

On June 12, however, Sir Winston 
writes, President Truman “said that the 
tripartite agreement about the occupa- 
tion of Germany . . . made it impossible 
to delay the withdrawal of American 
troops from the Soviet zone. He had 
been advised, he said, that it would harm 
our relations with the Soviet to postpone 
action untif our [Potsdam] meeting in 
July.” 

So the Prime Minister lost again. 
Western troops pulled back to their oc- 
cupation zones early in July, before the 
grave issues about which Mr. Churchill 
had warned cculd be taken up at Pots- 
dam. 

Writes Sir Winston: “Soviet Russia 
was established in the heart of Europe. 
This was a fateful milestone for man- 


kind.” 


—United Press 


...in case the Russians didn’t stop? 
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The Most Popular 
2-Way Cigarette 
( Regular & King Size) 


for every smoker on your list! 
**HOME FOR CHRISTMAS’’—Gift pack- 


age of the season —colorful — attractive — de- 
signed by the famous artist, Stevan Dohanos. 
Remember all your smoking friends with the 
gift that really satisfies—Chesterfields. Best to 
give—best to smoke. 





| (CHESTERFIELD for a Happy Holiday 


© Liccett & Myers Tosa 
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THE 1955 NEWS STORY ON FINE CAR PERFORMANCE 


§ pees. a strong statement that needs 


to be made right now. This year Lincoln 
has been built to give you performance 
that cannot be approached by any other 
fine car on the road. 

First, there is Lincoln’s new Turbo- 
Drive — the most significant forward step 
in no-shift transmissions in 15 years. At 
last —completely smooth shifting plus in- 
stant acceleration, giving you both in com- 


bination for the first time. 


The next news comes from a dramatic 


engineering achievement—the new, high 


torque Lincoln V-8 engine. Here is an 
efhcient power plant with more than just 
high horsepower and high compression 
ratio. Teamed with the new Turbo-Drive, 
this new engine gives you performance 
that is matchless — not just at expressway 
speeds but in all speeds. 

You move effortlessly through trafhe. 
You pass other cars as if they weren't there. 
Hills are leveled. Curves are straightened. 
This is performance—this is action—out of 
the engineer's dreambook. 


Won't you visit your Lincoln dealer 


soon? See for yourself Lincoln’s dramatic 
new styling for 1955. Then take a Lincoln 
or Lincoln Capri out on the road. You'll 
quickly understand why it’s the car for 
modern living —for magnificent driving! 


LINCOLN DIVISION * FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


NEW 1955 


LINCOLN 


for modern living 
for magnificent driving 
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WHERE McCARTHY STANDS NOW 


At the end of the latest chap- 
ter in the McCarthy case: 

Senator McCarthy is ‘‘con- 
demned” on two counts. He 
keeps his Senate seat, all his 
privileges. 

Rules for investigations are un- 
changed. Senators balked at 
curbing committee powers. 

The incident that started it all, 
involving an Army general, was 
dropped in the showdown. So 
was the word ‘‘censure.” 

Joseph R. McCarthy of Wisconsin is 
the fourth Senator in United States 
history to have his actions condemned 
by the Senate. 


Condemnation of the Wisconsin Sen- 


' ator’s actions was voted on two counts. 


The first count was that Mr. McCarthy 
obstructed the work of the Senate in re- 
fusing to co-operate in an investigation 
of his personal finances. The second 
count held he had impaired the dig- 
nity of the Senate by the things he 
said about the Senate committee that 
recommended he be called to account 
for his actions. 

Another point on which it had been 
proposed to call for a vote of censure 
was dropped, as was the word “censure” 
itself. This point said that as chairman of 
an Investigations Subcommittee, Mr. 
McCarthy had “intemperately abused” 
Brig. Gen. Ralph W. Zwicker, a witness 
before the Committee. 

The vote condemning the acts of the 
Senator on the first count was 67 to 20. 
This means that more than three Sen- 
ators voted their disapproval of the 
Senator’s actions for each one who re- 
fused to do so. 

On this count, every Democratic 
Senator who voted recorded himself in 
condemnation of Mr. McCarthy. Of the 
43 Republicans voting, 23 were for the 
condemnation, 20 were against. Wayne 
Morse, of Oregon, the lone Independent, 
voted with the Democrats on each of the 
roll calls, 

Before the vote of condemnation, the 
Senate refused to adopt resolutions that 


, would have tempered or modified the 


proposals. Here, the line-up was much 
the same as it was in the final votes of 
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SENATOR McCARTHY ENTERING THE SENATE CHAMBE 


. . . he heard himself ‘‘condemned” on two counts 


e Rights 
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First Charge— 


To “Condemn” McCarthy for Conduct Toward 
Subcommittee in 1952—Approved, 67 to 20 


THIS IS WHAT THE SENATORS VOTED ON 


Approval of the first count in the Watkins Committee 
recommendations ended one next phase of the Senate 
fight. Official text of this count, as embodied in S. Res. 
301, is as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senator from Wisconsin, Mr. 
McCarthy, failed to cooperate with the Subcomru:ttee 
on Privileges and Elections of the Senate Committee on 
Rules and Administration in clearing up matters re- 


ferred to that subcommittee which concerned his con- 
duct as a Senator and affected the honor of the Senate 
and, instead, repeatedly abused the subcommittee and 
its members who were trying to carry out assigned 
duties, thereby obstructing the constitutional processes 
of the Senate, and that this conduct of the Senator from 
Wisconsin, Mr. McCarthy, is contrary to senatorial tra- 
ditions and is hereby condemned. 


THIS IS HOW THEY VOTED 


(Official tabulation) 


For the Resolution—67 


Republicans For—23: Mrs. Abel (Nebr.); Aiken (Vt.); Beall (Md.); 
Bennett (Utah); Bush (Conn.); Carlson (Kans.); Case (S.D.); Cooper (Ky.); 
Cotton (N.H.); Duff (Pa.); Ferguson (Mich.); Flanders (Vt.); Hendrickson 
(N.J.}; Ives (N.Y.); Millikin (Colo.); Payne (Me.); Potter (Mich.); Saltonstall 
(Mass.); Mrs. Smith (Me.); Smith (N.J.); Thye (Minn.); Watkins (Utah); 
Williams (Del.). 


Democrats For—43: Anderson (N.M.); Burke (Ohio); Byrd (Va.), 
Clements (Ky.); Daniel (S.C.); Daniel (Tex.); Douglas (lll.); Eastland 
(Miss.); Ellender (La.); Ervin (N.C.); Frear (Del.); Fulbright (Ark.); George 
(Ga.); Gillette (la.); Green (R.1.); Hayden (Ariz.); Hennings (Mo.); Hill 
(Ala.); Holland (Fla.); Humphrey (Minn.); Jackson (Wash.); Johnson 
(Colo.); Johnson (Tex.); Johnston (S.C.); Kefauver (Tenn.); Kerr (Okla.); 
Kilgore (W.Va.); Lehman (N.Y.); Long (La.); Magnuson (Wash.); Mans- 
field (Mont.); McClellan (Ark.); Monroney (Okla.); Murray (Mont.); 
Neely (W.Va.); O'Mahoney (Wyo.); Pastore (R.1.); Robertson (Va.); Russell 
(Ga.); Scott (N.C.); Sparkman (Ala.); Stennis (Miss.); Symington (Mo.). 


Against the Resolution—20 


Republicans Against—20: Barrett (Wyo.); Bridges (N.H.); Brown 
(Nev.); Butler (Md.); Dirksen (IIl.); Dworshak (Idaho); Goldwater (Ariz.); 
Hickenlooper (la.); Hruska (Nebr.); Jenner (Ind.); Knowland (Calif.); 
Kuchel (Calif.); Langer (N.Dak.); Malone (Nev.); Martin (Pa.); Mundt 
(S.Dak.); Purtell (Conn.); Schoeppel (Kans.); Welker (Idaho); Young 
(N.Dak.). : 


Democrats Against—None 


Not voting but paired: Gore (Dem., Tenn.) for and Bricker (Rep., 
Ohio) against; Smathers (Dem., Fla.) for and Capehart (Rep., Ind.) 
against. 


Not voting or paired but announced as for: Chavez (Dem., N.Mex.). 





Independent For—1: Morse (Ore.). 





Not voting; no position announced: Cordon (Rep., Ore.); Kennedy 
(Dem., Mass.); McCarthy (Rep., Wisc.); Wiley (Rep., Wisc.). 








condemnation. A clear majority of the 
Senators voting registered approval of 
some kind of condemnation action, 
with the Republicans splitting on the 
issue. 

Democrats solid. In four successive 
votes, beginning with a proposed sub- 
stitute for the condemnation resolution, 
and ending with the first count of the 
charges against Mr. McCarthy, the Dem- 
ocrats stood solidly against change and 
in favor of condemning the actions of the 
Wisconsin Senator. 

Republicans, by contrast, divided from 
the beginning. 

The initial test came on a proposal by 
Senator Everett M. Dirksen (Rep.), of 
Illinois. He offered a substitute stating 
that no action against Mr. McCarthy 
was warranted. The Republicans divided 
on this test vote, 23 for—counting two 
“paired” votes—and 22 against. 

In succeeding votes, the Republicans 
divided by varying margins. When it 
came to the final vote, however, on the 
full condemnation resolution itself, the 
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vote division was about the same as it 
had been on the first test vote. 

Republican line-up. On the final 
vote, 22 Republicans voted in favor of 
the condemnation of Mr. McCarthy. 
Twenty-two Republicans voted against 
the condemnation resolution, and, in 
addition, Senators Bricker and Capehart 
were “paired” with absent Democrats, 
against the resolution. 

This made a total of 24 Republicans 
registering disapproval of the condemna- 
tion action; 22 Republicans favoring it. 
Mr. McCarthy voted “present” on this 
final vote. Mr. Wiley’s position was not 
announced. 

Most of Senator McCarthy's backers 
were from the Middle Western and 
Rocky Mountain States. In the voting 
on the first charge in the condemnation 
resolution, for example, only four Re- 
publican Senators from east of the 
Alleghenies voted in favor of Mr. Mc- 
Carthy. 

When the second charge against the 
Wisconsin Senator came up for vote, 


there were few changes of position. 

After voting separately to approve the 
two items of condemnation, the Senate 
then passed the whole resolution by a 
confirmatory vote in which the totals 
were 67 to 22; 69 to 24, counting the 
pairs. Thus, this final vote was about 
the same as that of the first roll call in 
the condemnation proceedings, on the 
Dirksen substitute. 

What it means. The vote of conden- 
nation, itself, is an expression of Senate 
opinion. It simply registers the disap- 
proval of a majority of the Senators of 
the actions of Mr. McCarthy in the two 
cases cited. It carries no penalty. 

Mr. McCarthy, however, retains his 
seat in the Senate. He was re-elected to 
a second term in 1952 and will serve 
until the election of 1958 before facing 
the voters of his State. 

In the next Senate, if Democrats hold 
control, Senator McCarthy will be the 
ranking Republican member of the Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee, which 
he has headed for the Republicans. Sena 
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tor John L. McClellan of Arkansas, in 
that event, will become chairman of this 
Committee, which holds the power of 
investigation. ; 

The rules of the Senate governing in- 
vestigations, as of now, are not changed, 
although there is talk of some alterations 
to fix new standards. A specific charge 
that Mr. McCarthy had mistreated Gen- 


» eral Zwicker before his Committee was 


dropped in the Senate, although it had 
been drawn up and recommended by the 
special committee headed by Senator 
Arthur V. Watkins of Utah. 

In its voting, the Senate set several 
precedents that Senators, debating their 
way to a showdown, said may have to 
be kept in mind in the future. 

The first count on which the Senate 
yoted condemnation of Mr. McCarthy’s 
action stemmed from his refusal to appear 
before a special subcommittee that in- 
quired into his financial activities in 1951- 
52. The inquiry was ordered by a 
Democratic-controlled Senate and the 
subcommittee was headed by Democratic 
Senator Guy M. Gillette, of Iowa. 

Between the time when Mr. McCarthy 
ignored the invitations of the special com- 
mittee to appear before it and 1954, when 
the Watkins Committee took up the reso- 
lutions of criticism of the Senator, his 
first term had expired and he had been 
re-elected to a second term. Control of 
Congress had passed from Democrats to 
Republicans. The acts took place in the 
82d Congress and the condemnation pro- 
ceedings came in the 83d Congress. 

This set a precedent. In previous cases 
in which condemnation had been voted, 
the actions came in the same term and 
in the same Congress in which the Sena- 
tors took the actions that the Senate 
deemed worthy of criticism. The Mc- 
Carthy case makes it clear that in the 
future a Senator is not absolved from past 
actions by facing his constituency and 
being re-elected. 

The second count on which the Senator 
was called officially to task revolved 
around the language he used about the 
Watkins Committee and the special ses- 
sion of Congress which dealt with him. 
He had referred to the members of the 
Committee as the “unwitting hand- 
maidens” of the Communist Party, had 
spoken of the special session of the Sen- 
ate as “a lynch party.” 

Those who defended the Senator in 
the debate argued that, if the Senate 
voted condemnation of Mr. McCarthy for 
his words, it would be striking a blow at 
free speech. They said this would be a 
dangerous precedent. . 

On the other side, the critics of the 
Senator said he had shown too little re- 
spect for the Senate of the United States 
and its committees. 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Second Charge— 


To “‘Condemn” Conduct Toward Watkins 
Committee—Approved, 64 to 23 


THIS IS WHAT THE SENATORS VOTED ON 


The crucial vote in the next phase of the debate occurred when the 
Senate approved a substitute for the second Watkins Committee recom- 
mendation which would have censured Senator McCarthy for alleged 
abuse of Brig. Gen. Ralph W. Zwicker. The substitute was a new “count,” 
proposed by Senator Wallace F. Bennett (Rep.), of Utah. It follows, in 
official text: 


[Senator McCarthy], in writing to the chairman of the Select Committee To 
Study Censure Charges (Mr. Watkins), after the Select Committee had is- 
sued its report and before the report was presented to the Senate, charging 
three members of the Select Committee with “deliberate deception” and 
“fraud” for failure to disqualify themselves; in stating to the press on 
November 4, 1954, that the special Senate session that was to begin 
November 8, 1954, was a “lynch party”; in repeatedly describing this special 
Senate session as a “lynch bee” in a nationwide television and radio show on 
November 7, 1954; in stating to the public press on November 13, 1954, that 
the chairman of the Select Committee (Mr. Watkins) was guilty of “the most 
unusual, most cowardly thing I’ve heard of” and stating further: “I expected 
he would be afraid to answer the questions, but didn’t think he’d be stupid 
enough to make a public statement”; and in characterizing the said commit- 
tee as the “unwitting handmaiden”, “involuntary agent” and “attorneys-in- 
fact” of the Communist Party and in charging that the said committee in 
writing its report “imitated Communist methods—that it distorted, mis- 
represented, and omitted in its effort to manufacture a plausible rationaliza- 
tion” in support of its recommendations to the Senate, which characteriza- 
tions and charges were contained in a statement released to the press and 
inserted in the Congressional Record of November 10, 1954, [Senator Mc- 
Carthy] acted contrary to senatorial ethics and tended to bring the Senate 
into dishonor and disrepute, to obstruct the constitutional processes of the 
Senate, and to impair its dignity; and such conduct is hereby condemned. 


THIS IS HOW THEY VOTED 
(Official tabulation) 


For the New Charge—64 
Republicans For—19 





Mrs. Abel (Neb.); Aiken (Vt.); Beall (Md.); 
Bennett (Utah); Bush (Conn.); Carlson (Kans.); 
Cooper (Ky.); Duff (Pa.); Ferguson (Mich.); 
Flanders (Vt.); Hendrickson (N.J.); Ives (N.Y.); 
Payne (Me.); Potter (Mich.); Saltonstall (Mass.); 
Mrs. Smith (Me.); Smith (N.J.); Thye (Minn.); 
Watkins (Utah). 


Democrats For—44 


Anderson (N.Mex.); Burke (Ohio); Byrd 
(Va.); Chavez (N.Mex.); Clements (Ky.); Daniel 
(S.C.); Daniel (Tex.); Douglas (Ili.); Eastland 
(Miss.); Ellender (La.); Ervin (N.C.); Frear 
(Del.); Fulbright (Ark.); George (Ga.); Gillette 


(lowa); Green (R.I.); Hayden (Ariz.); Hennings 
(Mo.); Hill (Ala.); Holland (Fla.); Humphrey 
(Minn.); Jackson (Wash.); Johnson (Colo.); 
Johnson (Tex.); Johnston (S.C.); Kefauver 
(Tenn.); Kerr (Okla.); Kilgore (W. Va.); Lehman 
(N. Y.); Long (La.); Magnuson (Wash.); Mans- 
field (Mont.); McClellan (Ark.); Monroney 
(Okla.); Murray (Mont.); Neely (W. Va.); 
O‘Mahoney (Wyo.); Pastore (R.I.); Robertson 
(Va.); Russell (Ga.); Scott (N.C.); Sparkman 
(Ala.); Stennis (Miss.); Symington (Mo.). 


Independent For—1 
Morse (Ore.) 


Against the New Charge—23 


Republicans Against—23 

Barrett (Wyo.); Bridges (N.H.); Brown 
(Nev.); Butler (Md.); Cotton (N.H.); Dirksen 
(11.); Dworshak (Idaho); Goldwater (Ariz.); 
Hickenlooper (lowa); Hruska (Nebr.); Jenner 
(Ind.); Knowland (Calif.); Kuchel (Calif.); 
Langer (N.Dak.); Malone (Nev.); Martin (Pa.); 
Millikin (Colo.); Mundt (S. Dak.); Purtell 
(Conn.); Schoeppel (Kans.); Welker (Idaho); 
Williams (Del.); Young (N. Dak.). 


Democrats Against—None 


Not voting but paired: Gore (Dem., Tenn.) 
for and Bricker (Rep., Ohio) against; 
Smathers (Dem., Fila.) for and Capehart 
(Rep., Ind.) against. 

Voting ‘Present’: Case (Rep., S. Dak.) 

Not voting; no position announced: 
Cordon (Rep., Ore.); Kennedy (Dem., Mass.); 
McCarthy (Rep., Wisc.); Wiley (Rep., Wisc.). 
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Oddly enough, the matter that set off 
the whole controversy that led to the 
Senate action got buried in the final hours 
of the argument and voting. 

How it began. It all started back in 
February, 1954. Senator McCarthy was 
trying to find out why an Army dentist, 
Maj. Irving Peress, was given an honor- 
able discharge from the Army after re- 
fusing to answer questions about his 
loyalty. The Senator called General 
Zwicker, the Commanding General of 
Camp Kilmer, N.J., before his Committee 
to ask who had been responsible for 
granting the discharge. 

General Zwicker refused to give Mr. 
McCarthy the names of the officers in- 
volved in granting the discharge. He said 
a presidential directive forbade his giving 
this information. Senator McCarthy told 
the General: 


“Any man who has been given the 





Final Vote— 


two Senate committees. 





Republicans For—22 


Mrs. Abel (Nebr.); Aiken (Vt.); Beall (Md.); 
Bennett (Utah); Bush (Conn.); (Carlson (Kans.); 
Case (S. Dok.); Cooper (Ky.); Cotton (N.H.); 
Duff (Pa.); Ferguson (Mich.); Flanders (Vt.); 
Hendrickson (N.J.); Ives (IN.Y.); Payne (Me.); 
Potter (Mich.); Saltonstall (Mass.); Mrs. Smith 
(Me.); Smith (N.J.); Thye (Minn.); Watkins 
(Utah); Williams (Del.). 
















Democrats For—44 


Anderson (N.Mex.); Burke (Ohio); Byrd 
(Va.); Chavez (N.Mex.); Clements (Ky.); Daniel 
(S.C.); Daniel (Tex.); Douglas (lll.); Eastland 





Republicans Against—22 


Barrett (Wyo.); Bridges (N.H.); Brown (Nev.); 
Butler (Md.); Cordon (Oreg.); Dirksen (Ill.); 
Dworshak (ida.); Goldwater (Ariz.); Hicken- 
looper (la.); Hruska (Nebr.); Jenner (Ind.); 
Knowland (Calif.); Kuchel (Calif.); Langer 
(N.Dok.); Malone (Nev.); Martin (Pa.); Millikin 
(Colo.); Mundt (S.Dak.); Purtell (Conn.); 
Schoeppel (Kans.); Welker (Ida.); Young 
(N.Dak.). 














The Two-Count Senate “Condemnation” 
Of McCarthy—Approved, 67 to 22 


The last vote was on the question of agreeing to the full resolution. 
This resolution contained the two charges which had been approved in 
earlier, sepurate votes, “condemning” Senator McCarthy’s conduct toward 


THIS iS HOW THEY VOTED 


(Official tabulation) 


For the Resolution—67 





Against the Resolution—22 


honor of being promoted to general and 
who says, ‘I will protect another general 
who ‘protected Communists,’ is not fit to 
wear that uniform, General.” 

Subsequently, there was an order by 
Secretary of the Army Robert T. Stevens 
that forbade Army officers to appear be- 
fore the McCarthy Committee. Then 
this order was withdrawn. There weve 
negotiations and a long dispute between 
the Army and Mr. McCarthy. 

The blowup came in a series of charges 
and countercharges between Army De- 
partment officials and the Senator, cul- 
minating in televised hearings and a 
public dispute between Mr. McCarthy 
and spokesmen for the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration. Into the midst of this dis- 
pute came Senator Ralph E. Flanders of 
Vermont, a Republican, with the charges 
that led to a showdown before the 


Watkins Committee and the Senate. 
















(Miss.); Ellender (La.); Ervin (N.C.); Frear 
(Del.); Fulbright (Ark.); George (Ga.); Gillette 
(la.); Green (R.1.); Hayden (Ariz.); Hennings 
(Mo.); Hill (Ala.); Holland (Fla.); Humphrey 
(Minn.);| Jackson (Wash.); Johnson (Colo.); 
Johnson (Tex.); Johnston (S.C.); Kefauver 
(Tenn.); Kerr (Okla.); Kilgore (W.Va.); Lehman 
(N.Y.); Long (La.); Magnuson (Wash.); Mans- 
field (Mont.); McClellan (Ark.); Monroney 
(Okla.); Murray (Mont.); Neely (W.Va.); 
O'Mahoney (Wyo.); Pastore (R.I.); Robertson 
(Va.); Russell (Ga.); Scott (N.C.); Sparkman 
(Ala.}; Stennis (Miss.); Symington (Mo.). 


Independent For—1 
Morse (Oreg.). 





Democrats Against—None 


Not voting but paired: Gore. (Dem., Tenn.) 
for and Bricker (Rep., Ohio) against; Smathers 
(Dem., Fila.) for and Capehart (Rep., Ind.) 
against. 


Voting “Present: McCarthy (Rep., Wis.). 


Not voting; no _ position announced: 
Kennedy, (Dem., Mass.) and Wiley (Rep., 
Wis.). 


two votes of official condemnation 0 









Senator McCarthy charged that one 
object of the whole dispute was to halt 
the investigations of his Committee intd 
Communist activities in Government de 
partments. Departmental officials said thi 
was not the case, that they were pursuing 
Communists in their own way. The hear 
ings were halted, however. The Senato 
was kept busy answering charges, and he 
remained on the side lines during a mid- 
term campaign in which Republicans lost 
control of Congress. 

How it ended. In the showdown 
on the resolutions of condemnation 
brought out of the Watkins Committee, a 
formal proposal to “censure” the Senator 
for having “intemperately abused” Gen 
eral Zwicker was dropped. One Senator 
after another of those who had supported 
condemnation on the first count got up 
and said he could not vote for censure im 
the Zwicker case. Important among these: 
were Senator McClellan, of Arkansas, 
who now is slated to succeed Mr. Me 
Carthy at the head of the investigations’ 
group, and Senator Richard B. Russell) 
of Georgia, slated to become chair 
man of the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee in the new Congress. Both are 
Democrats. . 

Listening, Senators recalled turbulent 
scenes in which other committee chair- 
men had not been gentle in their treat- 
ment of witnesses. Democrats could en- 
visage a time when they may be dealing 
with reluctant witnesses from Govern- 
ment departments. No Senator wanted 
to face the implication that he might be 
willing to shield a Communist. Support 
for this proposal wilted. 

Another factor was the surprise dis- 
closure, by Senator McCarthy, that a mail 
“cover” had been used on his mail while 
he was being investigated by the special 
Senate subcommittee, in autumn, 1952. 
During a mail “cover,” the Post Office 
reports to investigators on addresses and 
postmarks of all mail received by an 
individual. 

Senators of both parties were upset by 
this revelation. A committee was prompt- 
ly named to investigate the matter. This 
special committee reported that the mail 
“cover” was ordered without the knowl- 
edge of the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee by use of a rubber stamp of his sig- 
nature; that such a mail watch apparently 
had never been used against any other 
Senator. The committee condemned use 
of the technique and recommended that 
the matter be referred to the Attorney 
General for possible action. 

Net result of the McCarthy fight was 













































































































































the acts of Senator McCarthy. Each 
instance dealt with the charge that he 
had failed to show proper respect for 
the Senate, its committees and its mem- 
bers. 
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new trend in warehouse service 


Some of today’s steel warehouses are partly steel 
mills, partly customer stock rooms. Steel strip, 
for example, can be obtained, literally, on a cus- 
tomer-specified 3-dimensional basis. It is rolled 
to exact gauge and finish on a Lewis mill like the 
one pictured here . . . then cut to exact width and 
length, almost while you wait. 

Service like this reduces delivery time from 
weeks to days, even hours, of shipments of special 
dimensional steel strip, normally obtainable only 
from the producing mills. Besides vital savings 
in time and capital investment, customers keep 


their own inventories down, reduce scrap, main- 
tain production schedules. 

Not only in the metal working field, but in all 
of the major industries Blaw-Knox equipment 
and engineering achievements are increasing ‘pro- 
ductivity and lowering costs. The products and 
services listed below indicate the broad scope 
of activities. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
Farmers Bank Building «+ Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


before you buy, see if Blaw-Knox makes it 
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Blaw-Knox Equipment Division 

Pittsburgh 38, Pa. and Elyria, Ohio 

Chemical and Process Equipment 

Clamshell Buckets 

Gas Cleaning Equipment 

Open Steel Grating 

Radio, TV and Transmission 
Towers . 

Road Paving Machinery and 
Construction Equipment 

Steel Forms for Concrete 
Construction 

Steel Plant Equipment— Water 
Cooled Doors, Frames, 
Reversing Valves, etc., 
for High Temperature Furnaces 


Buflovak Equipment Division 

Buffalo 11, N.Y. and Mora, Minn, 

Chemical, Dairy and Food 
Proéess Equipment 


Chemical Plants Division 

Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

Engineers and Constructors of 
Chemical Process, Industrial, 
Petroleum and Atomic Energy 

lants 


Foote Const. Equip. Division 
Nunda, N.Y. 

Black Top Road Pavers 
Concrete Road Pavers 


Lewis Machinery Division 

Groveton, Pa. 

Rolling Mills and Auxiliary 
Machinery for Rolling Steel and 
Other Metals 

Ordnance Equipment 


Power Piping and Sprinkler 
Division 

Pittsburgh 33, Pa. 

Prefabricated Piping for all 
Pressures and Temperatures 

Automatic Fire Protection Systems 

Pipe Hangers 


National Alloy Division 

Pittsburgh 38, Pa. 

Alloy Steel Castings for Extreme 
Temperature, Abrasion and 
Corrosion Resistance 


Union Steel Castings Division 
Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 

Heavy Industrial Steel Castings 
Ordnance Castings 


Rolls Division 

(Pittsburgh and Lewis Rolls) 

Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 

Iron, Steel and Alloy Rolls for 
Rolling Steel and Other Metals 
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1964: 








1954: 


In this year, the United States in its strength was 
without peer among all nations of the world. 


1955: 

Jalks with Russia resulted in some minor agree- 
ments, but tensions remained. Defense spending 
in this year was concentrated on atomic weapons, 
with emphasis on technological quality rather 
than quantity. Efforts continued to be made to 


keep friendship of allies, irritated with many 
things about U.S. 


1956-57: 


This was a period of hope for peace, but with 
constant warnings of danger of war. Govern- 
ment dealt candidly with the people about the 
horrible shape of any future atomic war. 


1958: 


Malenkov for Russia now announced that the 
Seviet possessed hydrogen and atomic weapons 
in quantity to assure devastating retaliation 
against any enemy. It became known that 
Russia possessed intercontinental guided missiles 
in quantity. People were told that there was no 
defense against these hydrogen missiles. 


- 1959: 


More and more voices were raised in favor of 
abolition of atomic weapons. Not even local 
wars seemed safe since they might lead to atomic 
war. Any idea of preventive war now faded 
since it seemed probable that Russia would 
learn of such a decision and beat an enemy to 
the draw with a hydrogen-missile attack. 


1960: 


The presidential campaign of this year was 
fought on the issue of ending the threat of atomic 
destruction. One candidate stressed a stay-at- 
home-and-mind-your-own-business line while 
the other stumped for disarmament. 
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1961: 

A disarmament conference met at New York. The 
U.S. proposed abolition of atom bombs, hydro- 
gen bombs, guided missiles. Soviet delegates 
rejected this plan as “fraudulent.” They were 
truculent, demanded that NATO be ended and 
that “‘fascist’’ governments of West Europe be 
replaced by “friendly governments.” A war 
crisis erupted in July with a flare-up of anti- 
Soviet violence in Poland. Russia threw in large 
troop concentrations, pointed threateningly at 
Western Europe. 


1961-63: 


War crisis over Poland faded out. In this period, 
however, Russia concluded that U.S. would not 
resort to force to free satellites. A strong note 
was sent to Norway demanding that this nation 
leave NATO, in exchange for a 25-year non- 
aggression pact. After Norway finally acceded, 
a similar note went to Denmark. She agreed 
promptly. Britain and U.S. stood aside. Other 
nations of Europe were impressed. A wave of 
strikes in Italy preceded a decision to admit 
Communists to the Government. 


This was the situation when France went over. 
It became impossible to find a Government coali- 
tion that would oppose Communism. A popular- 
front Cabinet seemed the only way out. After 
that Germany resumed freedom of action and 
entered into negotiations with Moscow. 


1964: 


In this year the American people face a hostile 

world in virtual isolation. The nation is split 

as it has not been since 1861 over the issue of 

war or peace. Russia is on the Atlantic. The war 

party, alarmed, wants to attack. The peace 

party sees no reason now to risk war and total . 
destruction. It is a dark outlook for a nation 

deeply divided over the course to take. 
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sian Communism? 
A Yale professor, consultant for the Council 


State Department official, gives you his an- 
swer in the article that follows. 


on foreign relations—places himself in the 
year 1964, looking back to 1954. This article 
—a prophecy—tells what he saw. 


(AUTHOR'S NOTE: The following 
imaginary editorial may never be writ- 
ten. The events related in it need not 
occur. A possible course of history is 
described in these pages, but the warn- 
ing of this preview is coupled with a 
sure confidence that we have in this 
country the spirit, courage and intelli- 
gence to avoid such tragic failure.) 


Oct. 15, 1964 


N A LITTLE MORE than two weeks the 
| citizens of this country will go to the 
polls to make a choice surpassing in 
importance any previous choice which 
this or another nation ever had to make. 
What is at stake is not only peace or war 
but the very soul of America. Un- 
happily, the situation is such that it is 
impossible to point to any one of the 
courses open to us as that which wisdom and honor counsel 
us to take. The truth is that all available alternatives are 
disheartening and discouraging nearly beyond human capac- 
ity to bear. 

It is almost as if, in the face of the evils among which we 
must choose, the power of decision is denied to us, for lack of 
herve to embrace any one of these evils deliberately by calling 
it minor. We are still an independent nation, we still have 
our liberties, our Constitution, our armed forces and our 
flag. But in the surrounding world the tide is now run- 
ping resistlessly against us. The rising Red Flood pounds our 

mparts in East and West. We are not yet defeated—but 
what we face may be but a choice between two kinds of 
ultimate defeat. 
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EDITOR'S NOTE: Where will America find 
herself after 10 years of coexistence with Rus- 


on Foreign Relations, New York, and a former 


Professor Gerhart Niemeyer—an authority 
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Professor Niemeyer was born in Germany, 
educated at Kiel University and at Cambridge 
University in England. He came to the U.S. 
in 1933, became a citizen, taught internation- 
al relations at Princeton and Oglethorpe uni- 
versities. Professor Niemeyer was a member 
of the planning staff of the Department of 
State in its division on United Nations affairs 
from 1950 to 1953. 

Views expressed in this article are not nec- 
essarily those of this magazine. 


by Dr. Gerhart Niemeyer 


Professor of International Relations, Yale University 


How could this have happened to a 
nation that a mere decade ago was the 
mightiest power in the world? In this 
fateful hour it behooves us to review 
the events of the past 10 years. A sober 
glance back upon the path we have 
traveled may be the best preparation 
for this year’s election. 


Ten Years Ago 


In the world of 1954, we had no 
peer in strength. Even though our 
armed forces may not have equaled 
those of the enemy, our advantage in 
atom bombs and productive capacity 
was decisive and secured the free 
world against a Soviet attack. For the 
Russian leaders were clearly aware of 
our superiority and unwilling to risk 
a major war with us, once we had 
demonstrated our willingness to fight. The result was a 
series of negotiations and talks between East and West, at 
first about a number of particular problems and finally about 
the entire range of the tension. 

In spite of our superior strength, these negotiations failed 
to yield results that might have rid the world of its haunting 
fears. Several minor agreements were indeed reached, but 
the tension continued basically unchanged. Actually we found 
that the few agreements we achieved increased, rather than 
reduced, our difficulties. Negotiations ended the war in Indo- 
China, but the Communists proceeded to undermine the entire 
country from within, so that not only it but also Indonesia 
came under Communist sway and our efforts in Thailand and 
Burma had to be tripled if we were not also to lose these 


—Black Star 
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countries. There were also agreements on certain formulas in 
the field of disarmament and even the use of atomic energy, 
but each of these only raised false hopes in the Western 
camp without contributing to a real improvement of the 
situation. 


LAST U.S. CHANCE: MISSED 


After the incorporation of Germany into NATO, the at- 
tempts to settle the “cold war” finally culminated in the Paris 
Conference which, as we can now see, was our last chance 
to negotiate from a position of clear diplomatic strength. 
Diplomatic strength, as it turned out, is not the same 
as strength of diplomacy. We failed to press our advantage 
to the point of a real improvement of the situation and 
thus allowed the cold war to continue unabated. Thus, in 
spite of repeated negotiations and certain agreements, Soviet- 
American relations remained what they had been: basically 
hostile, always dangerous, though never bursting into open 
violence. 

We arranged our affairs accordingly. Our defense ex- 
penditures were put on a long-term basis which we felt 
we could maintain indefinitely, along with an expanding 
consumer economy. To this end we concentrated our efforts 
on atomic and hydrogen weapons and the means to deliver 
them (strategic aircraft, guided missiles and foreign bases), 
at the same time reducing our armed forces abroad. In Eu- 
rope and Asia we left relatively small contingents, stressing 
technological quality rather than quantity. 

We aimed at deterring the Russians indefinitely from an 
attack on us or one of our allies, and this objective was by and 
large achieved. Not only did we force Russia to refrain from 
aggression, but we induced her to adopt at least the appear- 
ances of peaceful co-operation, including a more constructive 
behavior in the United Nations. All the while, we strength- 
ened our defense pacts in East and West so that, in spite of 
some losses, our situation in the cold war on the whole could 
be said to improve. 

Our hope was to hold Soviet power to what were then its 
boundaries, and to retain the loyalty of our allies until the 
Communists would finally be convinced that their goal of 
world domination was unattainable. Hence we were willing 
to pay a considerable price for continued military and politi- 
cal co-operation with allied countries and, indeed, tor the 
cultivation of their good feelings toward us. 

In the face of strong congressional resistance, we kept our 
tariffs low. We took great pains to humor the growing urge of 
European nations to demonstrate their independent foreign 
policies. We learned to be patient and tactful with them, even 
when this resulted in political troubles at home. Unfortunately, 
the gulf between their interests and ours was real and 
could not be wholly bridged. We liked to keep our commit- 
ments flexible to meet the demands of our global policy, 
while they wanted us to give them specific local guarantees. 
We inclined to hold our troops at home in strategic reserve, 
but they preferred to have them bodily present. They feared, 
above all, war and were deeply troubled by what they re- 
garded as our excessive rigidity of policy toward Soviet Russia; 
we knew that we had to be prepared for the worst and could 
not afford to trust the Russians until they had given tangible 
proof of a real change of heart. They objected to certain as- 
pects of our domestic politics, particularly anti-Communist 
investigations, but the McCarthys, Jenners and Veldes kept 
being re-elected. 

In addition, of course, many occasions for friction arose in 
the pursuit of different policies regarding the Far East, the 
colonial problem, domestic security, and the United Nations, 
as for instance, when Communist China was given a seat 
in the United Nations General Assembly in 1955. 
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In view of these many differences#it is perhaps surprising 
that Soviet propaganda with its endlessly repeated charges of 
American warmongering, American imperialism, American 
militarism and American fascism made as few inroads as it 
did. Russian propaganda concentrated almost exclusively on 
the objective of splitting the Western coalition. 

After the Far Eastern wars were ended, the Cominform 
stopped advertising the blessings of a Communist society or 
even the revolutionary aims of Communist parties, posing 
exclusively as the champion of peace, democratic free- 
dom, peaceful coexistence, and the abolition of the atom 
bomb. The Communists succeeded in putting themselves in . 





the good graces of many people and followed up with cultural 
co-operation, East-West trade, and frequent exchange of off- 
cial visits. 

But in the end all this amounted to nothing more than ris- 
ing anti-Americanism among our allies and increased head- 
aches for our diplomats. 

On the whole, the Western coalition maintained its unity 
through the °50s, while we slowly increased our armed 
strength. In Japan, we were not quite as successful, since 
neutralism definitely governed that nation’s policy since 
1956. But as there was no open rupture and neither Russia 
nor China got a political stronghold on Japan, the situation 
there never became dangerous to us. ) 

In general, by the mid-’50s we seemed to come closer to 
our objective, which was to avoid war and defeat alike. This 
did not cause us to reduce our vigilance. There was, indeed, 
increasing candor in the way in which the President kept the 
people posted of the danger of war and of the increasingly 
horrible shape a future war would probably take. 


’ Atomic Parity 


Through the first half of the decade, both sides thus kept 

sparring with each other, developing new weapons and adding ? 
to their stock of armaments. All of a sudden, however, the 
picture changed completely when Malenkov in 1958 made 
his now-famous speech. On November 7 of that year he re- 
viewed the world situation and particularly the comparative 
military strength of the two camps. Conceding that up till 
then the United States had enjoyed an advantage, he de- 
clared that that was no longer so. With the advent of “atomic 
plenty” Russia had attained parity with the West and now 
stood ready, in case of an attack, “to drop within an hour 
10 hydrogen bombs on each of the enemy’s industrial centers.” 

The remark, even though it should not have come as a 
surprise, stunned the world and especially the American pub- 
lic. Four days later the AEC in Washington confirmed that 
Russia now had that capacity. After another two days the 
Alsop brothers, commenting on Malenkov’s “within an hour” 
allusion, revealed that we had evidence showing that 
Russia possessed a sufficient quantity of intercontinental 
guided missiles capable of carrying atomic warheads—the 
same type that had been in production in the United States 
for the past two years. 

The full significance of Malenkov’s speech was quickly 
grasped by commentators and writers. In January, a series of ; 
three articles in the Saturday Evening Post spelled out the 
meaning of the historical moment: The hour had come 
when the tools of destruction had reached such demonic ef- 
fectiveness that war, for the first time, must be considered 
“impossible,” that is, ruled out from among the practical al- 
ternatives of policy. Militarily speaking, the offense had 
gained an absolute and irretrievable advantage over the de- 
fense. Death would come to our cities without warning and 
with total success. It mattered little that we, too, could wipe 
out Russia: sharing did not in any way relieve the fate of 
annihilation. 
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Under the impact of this idea, the relation between mili- 
tary force and national policy began to appear in a different 
light. People had been used to derive from our armaments 
a certain sense of security. Armed strength had been re- 
garded as an expression of our national will to survive. Now 
there were many who began..to think of our weapons pri- 
marily as a danger to ourselves. Some demanded that atomic 
and hydrogen bombs should be outlawed. Others called on 
the President to renounce on our part the use of those 
devices. 

A swelling chorus of writers and speakers went further, 
however. As long as atomic war was not effectively banned, 
they felt that any resort to military force should be avoided. 


A HAPPY DILEMMA? 


A clash with conventional weapons could not be limited; 
even minor skirmishes between moderate forces of the two 
camps could draw the devastating fate upon our heads. In our 
relations with the Soviet bloc we should therefore scrupu- 
lously avoid any situation that might tempt us to resort to 
force, since the main consideration now was not so much 
what the use of force would do to the enemy but what it 
would bring upon ourselves. 

Nor would preventive war offer any way out of our dilem- 
ma, since it stood to reason that as soon as we had made up 
our minds the Russians would know it and be perfectly 
capable of beating us to the draw, if only by the minimum 
but decisive margin of one hour. 

Abroad, the new situation and its consequences were also 
eagerly discussed. The European press generally took the 
view that the two giants of East and West, having come 
into possession of truly absolute power, had now become 
incapable of using it. Fear for their own fate would stay their 
hands. No government could any longer think of war as a 
road leading to victory on one side and defeat on the other; 
war was now literally nothing but a common catastrophe. 
And so, they triumphantly concluded, there would be no war 
because there would be no attack. The United States had al- 
ready practically renounced force as a means of foreign pol- 
icy. If the Russians could feel assured of this—and there 
was no reason why they should not be—they, too, would 
rule out a military attack on their part. Both antagonists 
would then take pains to avoid becoming embroiled with 
each other even in minor clashes, fearing a chain reaction 
culminating in atom war. For the first time, the Europeans 


‘felt relief from their all-pervading anxiety. 


War had for all intents and purposes been ruled out. The 
next and only logical step was disarmament. 

The electoral campaign of 1960 was conducted to a large 
extent along the lines of these arguments. Both candidates 
vied with each other in promising an end to the threat of 
modern weapons. The Republicans stood for .a policy of 
stay-at-home-and-mind-our-own-business, the Democrats for 
world disarmament under the United Nations. Although one 
could not be certain that the election was actually decided 
on this issue, the new President interpreted his mandate 
as one calling for a disarmament conference. In his in- 
augural address, he invited all nations possessing or produc- 
ing weapons of mass destruction to beat their arms into plow- 
shares. 

The conference met in New York in April, 1961. As has 
happened sometimes before, the powers found their historical 
roles reversed. The United States demanded the imme- 
diate straight abolition of all aggressive armaments: atom 
bombs, hydrogen bombs, strategic aircraft and guided 
missiles. 

The Soviet Union rejected this plan as “fraudulent.” It 
argued that after having been threatened many years by 
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“capitalistic warmongers,” Russia had finally achieved de- 
fensive security through the retaliatory power of these 
weapons. 

The Soviet Government refused to trust “blindly” in the 
sincerity or peaceful intentions of the West. Before there 
could be any talk of disarmament, NATO must be dissolved 
and the “fascist” regimes in Western Europe replaced by 
“friendly” governments. The Russian thesis of “sécurité 
dabord” {security first] had the same effect on the Conference 
as the similar French thesis had had almost 30 years earlier. 

The meeting became a verbal slugging match, each side 
accusing the other of trying to obtain a decisive national ad- 
vantage by means of a universal disarmament plan. Other 
countries did their best to bring the two antagonists closer 
to each other. 

Britain, where in 1960 Aneurin Bevan had become Prime 
Minister, proposed an arms moratorium that would enable the 
U.S. and the U.S.S.R. to explore possibilities of settling 
their differences. 

France submitted a project of achieving disarmament by 
stages, each stage to be combined with a further measure of 
international control. 

Germany called for the radical abolition of all armed 
forces. None of these plans, however, could overcome the 
fundamental obstacle of the Russian attitude which insisted 
on demands the West could obviously not accept. By June 
the chief delegates had left, leaving the problem in the 
hands of “technical experts.” Formally, the Conference had 
not been broken off, but everyone realized that it had failed. 
The hope for disarmament was doomed. 


The War Crisis of 1961 


The collapse of the Disarmament Conference resulted in 
an immediate sharpening of tensions. In Moscow, the press 
blamed the “hypocrisy” of American policy and the “unreal- 
istic” and unyielding position of the U.S. delegation at the 
Conference. It accused the United States of promoting war by 
arming “fascist” regimes for an attack on the Soviet Union. 
In this country, political leaders and the press reacted in the 
strongest terms to Russian “all-or-nothing” methods and un- 
tractable attitudes. We felt then that the failure of dis- 
armament left only one course open to us: our main effort 
must be concentrated on weakenmg Soviet power by political 
means. 

Most writers proposed vastly increased psychological war- 
fare, including a stepped-up system of covert operations be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. At the height of this campaign of mu- 
tual accusations, a crisis in the Soviet camp seemed to bring 
about a decisive turn. 

On July .20, 1961, news of an uprising in Poland reached 
Western capitals. The first rumors were soon supported by 
secret communications smuggled across the boundary. A 
strike in Warsaw had touched it off. Polish armed forces had 
sided with the workers. The following day, the unrest spread 
to Czechoslovakia and some parts of Hungary. Radio Mos- 
cow, finally admitting Soviet troubles, put the blame wholly 
on American subversive activities. It quoted recent state- 
ments by American political leaders, recited “confessions” by 
alleged American agents, and roundly accused the United 
States of direct intervention. 

The reaction in Washington was electric. The Congress 
postponed its adjournment. Senators shouted encourage- 
ment to the insurgents. The press with one accord hailed the 
news, speculating on a speedy collapse of the Soviet empire. 
Many commentators urged immediate and effective help be 
dispatched to the fighters for liberty. The Government, how- 
ever, being uncertain of the true extent of the riots, preferred 
to remain cautious. 
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On July 22 Russian forces in considerable quantity began 
to move into Poland. The next day, Soviet troop transports 
began to arrive in East Germany. They kept streaming 
westward, day and night throughout the next week. Estimates 
varied between 30 and 40 Soviet divisions, the bulk of which 
concentrated around Berlin. The West breathlessly tried to 
guess the true intentions of Moscow. Were these preparations 
for an armed attack? Was the Polish rebellion possibly a 
mere pretext allowing the Russians to mass their forces for a 
march to the Atlantic? Or was Russia genuinely worried about 
a possible Western effort to detach the restive Soviet prov- 
inces? At the time, it was impossible to tell. 

To be prepared for all eventualities, most of the NATO 
forces were alerted, air patrols doubled, a state of emergency 
decreed throughout Western Europe. The crucial decision, 
however, lay with the three American divisions. Once they 
moved from their barracks, Russia would have to conclude 
that a Western assault had been ordered. War would then be 
inevitable. 

The President’s responsibility in this fateful hour was al- 
most beyond human capacity to bear. If he ordered the 
American divisions to move into battle positions he would 
surely bring upon us an immediate atomic attack. If he 
assumed that the Russians were about to occupy Europe and 
in his turn pulled the atomic trigger, he would precipitate 
the ultimate catastrophe and risk the odium of what would 
surely be considered an utterly immoral act. If he did noth- 
ing, he might in fact abandon Europe and our troops there 
to the Russian onslaught. 

The President decided not to take any chances. In a broad- 
cast, he assured Russia of our peaceful intentions and 
warned of the incalculably grave consequences that would 
result from any Russian advance. The West, he said, could 
not help taking an exceedingly serious view of the situation. 
NATO governments had entered into consultations. Any 
use of force by either side, the President repeated, could 
and would certainly trigger the suicidal catastrophe. The 
American troops stayed in their barracks. The President’s 
statement quieted the atmosphere, even though the tension 
did not fully abate for another week. By that time, the Red 
Army had regained full Soviet contro] over the discontented 
areas. Russian forces in East Germany dispersed. Some were 
reported returning home, others may have “melted into the 
hills.” The worst crisis since Korea was over. 


The Demise of NATO 


This episode, the implications of which were of course 
pondered in all capitals including Moscow, marked the be- 
ginning of a political reorientation in many parts of the world, 
but particularly in Europe. Russia, it is true, had not extended 
its sphere of control, nor had it lost ground. Nevertheless, the 
status quo had changed. The Russians, along with everyone 
else, could and must draw the conclusion that the United 
States was unwilling to resort to open force to wrest away 
the satellites under any circumstances, even under conditions 
of open revolt. 

What is more, the decision not to move the three Ameri- 
can divisions, when—for all the West knew—a Soviet military 
occupation of Europe was imminent, indicated that the 
United States would not choose a showdown of force in Eu- 
rope under circumstances that might precipitate a gen- 
eral war. Thus, though things superficially remained the 
same, the combination of atomic parity with this European 
crisis constituted a definite watershed in the history of the 
decade. 

After this, the nations living under the shadow of the Red 
Army began to feel that in all prudence they might have 
to adjust themselves to the idea that henceforth Soviet 
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force, immune from attack, would be the dominant power 
factor in their part of the world. The Soviets, on their part, 
left little doubt that they regarded the matter in this way. 
In November, 1961, they addressed a solemnly worded note 
to Norway, censuring that country for its membership in 
NATO, complaining of the implied unfriendliness of the 
Norwegian Government, and demanding that Norway leave 
NATO. In exchange, the Soviet Government offered Nor- 
way a 25-year nonaggression pact and invited the Norwe- 
gians to send a delegation to Moscow to discuss a trade agree- 
ment. The note threw the Norwegian leaders into a state of 
panic. 


After several days of violent discussion, a majority in the, 


Cabinet was disposed to accept the Russian terms. The 
Storthing [Parliament] inclined toward resistance, however. 
The Foreign Minister resigned. As the Norwegian indeci- 
sion continued, the Russian press launched bitter attacks 
against Norway. Russian security interests, it said, required 
that the entrance to the Baltic be in the hands of a power 
friendly to the Soviet Union. The annual maneuvers of the 
Soviet fleet in the Baltic beginning during the next week lent 
added emphasis to the argument. The Norwegian Ambassa- 
dor in Washington called on the President. Emerging from 
this conference, the President issued a statement to the effect 
that NATO was a defensive organization, membership in 
which was fully compatible with nonaggression pacts with 
other nations, but that any attack on a member nation of 
NATO was to be considered an attack on all other member 
nations. 

In retrospect, it is difficult to see what else he could have 
done, short of dispatching American forces to Norway. The 
North Atlantic Treaty did not commit us to prevent Norway 
from concluding a treaty with Russia, nor could it have 
been used as a title to compel Norway to stay in line. In other 
words, the decision was up to Norway and depended essen- 
tially on how the Norwegian Government interpreted its 
duties and its chances. 


NORWAY YIELDS 


The President’s statement did indeed strengthen the 
backbone of the Oslo Cabinet. When Norway, however, sent 
an evasive reply, the Russians dispatched what amounted 
virtually to an ultimatum. At the same time, Malik in a speech 
insisted that there could be no world peace unless the Soviet 
Union enjoyed the same degree of security as other countries. 
Soviet security, he added, required control of the Baltic. This 
brought most of the responsible leaders in Norway to their 
knees. Recalling the fate of Finland in 1939. «Sey realized 
that thev had no choice but to accept. 

A new Foreign Minister was appointed. The Cabinet de- 
cided to withdraw from NATO and to declare Norway’s neu- 
trality in perpetuity. At the same time, the Government 
signed a nonaggression pact with the Soviet Union. The fol- 
lowing week, a similar Soviet note was presented to Den- 
mark and this time it was promptly heeded. 

The blow stunned Washington. The Government proceeded 
to take immediate countermeasures to hold NATO together 
in spite of the two defections. It whipped through an emer- 
gency appropriation for added military and economic aid to 
the remaining NATO countries. Another appropriation was 
requested for vastly increased propaganda operations. 

On the diplomatic front, however, added difficulties were 
encountered. Britain, France, Belgium, Holland and _ Italy 
were unwilling to take any steps that might arouse further 
suspicions of the Soviet Union. The British Prime Minister 
took the lead in declaring, in the House of Commons, that his 
country entertained no hostile intentions toward anyone 
and was unwilling to be used for an aggressive adventure by 
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either of the two sides. The true significance of NATO, he 
said, was not that of an instrument to bring about war, but 
of a pact of peaceful solidarity to promote the security 
and well-being of all. NATO was not a prison for any 
nation. 

The change in the political condition of Europe was now 
clear for everyone to see. NATO, which only yesterday had 
been thought to provide a considerable degree of security, 
no longer seemed to count in comparison with Soviet power. 
Many began to speculate on the xinds of conduct that 
would assure their personal survival in case Communists and 
fellow travelers would take over. But the main question Euro- 
peans now began to ask themselves was: What will the 
Russian terms be? They did not have to wait long for an 
answer. 

In December, a wave of strikes in Italy forced the Cabinet 
to resign. Togliatti, in a series of speeches throughout Italy, 
demanded the inclusion of the Communist Party into the new 
Government. There were veiled hints that civil war would 
result if his demands were not met. The Communist Party, in 
the elections of 1958, had obtained nearly a third of all the 
seats in Italy’s lower house. Togliatti’s claims provoked a 
storm of frantic protests from the Italian Center and Right. 
Nevertheless, all attempts to set up a Cabinet without Com- 
munists failed, since nobody was willing to face the possibility 
of an open Communist revolt. 


ITALY, FRANCE DROP OUT 


Even a sudden increase of American aid, plus the offer of a 
favorable trade agreement with Italy, failed to make an im- 
pression, since many Italian leaders were moved by anxieties 
about their personal fate in a future Communist Italy. They 
became tacit or in some cases open supporters of what they 
felt to be an inescapable outcome. Recollections of Italy’s 
fate in the second World War reinforced this tendency to 
hedge. 

When negotiations were finally opened with Togliatti, he 
turned out to be quite moderate. Instead of asking for the key 
posts which most people associated with the danger of a Com- 
munist coup (Interior, Labor, Communications), he consented 
to a Cabinet headed by Nenni in which the Communists 
would have but two ministries: Foreign Affairs and Com- 
merce. This, under the circumstances, was acceptable to 
many politicians of the middle. The first Nenni Cabinet thus 
was set up as a “popular front” coalition comprising all 
parties from the Communists to the left wing of the Christian 
Democrats. 

Now it was France’s turn. The Communist vote had slightly 
increased during the last elections (to 31.2 per cent) even if it 
had not netted the Communist Party a corresponding increase 
in parliamentary seats. During the Cabinet crisis which 
started in January, 1961, the leaders of the Communist-con- 
trolled CGT, the largest trade-union federation, knew how to 
keep before the eyes of parliamentary leaders the possibility 
of a general strike in case a “fascist” Government should be 
formed. Outside pressure was added: Pravda published a 
number of articles praising Franco-Soviet co-operation, eulo- 
gizing the Franco-Soviet alliance treaty, and pointing to the 
popular front as a pattern on which all peace-loving and demo- 
cratic elements could readily agree; at the same time 
'Humanité threatened the most determined Communist 
resistance against any government that was not based on the 
popular-front formula of the 1930s. 

e crisis went on interminably. There were many who 
favored the utmost determination in face of Communist pres- 
sure, a determination which they felt France could still afford 
in view of her geographical location on the shore of the At- 

tic. However, it turned out to be impossible to found a 
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coalition that was willing under the circumstances to incur the 
odium of anti-Communist provocation. Moreover, the twin 
emotions of anti-Americanism and anti-Germanism had been 
skillfully captured by the left. A popular-front Cabinet 
seemed the only way out. Again, the Communist Party made 
things easy by not insisting on the Ministry of the Interior. 
Instead, they asked for and obtained Defense, Commerce, 
Transportation, and the vice-presidency of the Council of 
Ministers. Thus a popular-front Cabinet under socialist 
leadership became possible. It included also three ministers 
of the Radical Socialist Party. 

In West Germany, elections were scheduled for June of 
1961. The lessons of Norway, Denmark, Italy and France 
were not lost on Germany. The Communist vote was tripled. 
On the other hand, the parties of the extreme right increased 
their strength tremendously, leaving the country with a Par- 
liament that made anything like a popular front unthinkable. 
A coalition of the right and center was formed, the Cabinet 
consisting of industrialists, financiers and a number of prom- 
inent ex-soldiers. One month after taking office, the Chan- 
cellor sent notes to the other members of NATO that in 
view of the changed situation Germany considered NATO out 
of date and resumed her freedom of action. 

At the same time, Germany declared her willingness to 
enter into negotiations with Moscow regarding the formation 
of a mutual-assistance pact and trade agreement. Moscow’s 
counterproposal demanded certain prior steps toward the 
unification of Germany. The Chancellor indicated his willing- 
ness to negotiate on this basis, and in October a German 
delegation left for Moscow. 

The talks resulted in an agreement by which a number of 
frontier restrictions were lifted between the two parts of 
Germany and an all-German intergovernmental commission 
was created to prepare the eventual unification of the two 
parts. Trade was established between West Germany on 
the one side and the Russian satellites on the other. West 
Germany and Soviet Russia signed a nonaggression pact, and 
West Germany pledged herself not to enter into any alli- 
ance or organization without consultation with Russia. 


THE NEW EUROPE 


Thus, by the middle of 1962, continental Europe had 
passed from the Atlantic coalition into a relation of semi- 
alliance with the Soviet Union. The process was not without 
its incidental dramas, large and small. A wave of suicides 
swept through the European nations in spring, 1962. Ship- 
ping lines were besieged with applications for reservations. 
Many left the Continent in freighters, tramp ships and even 
private sailing boats. A violent upheaval occurred in Yugo- 
slavia, where the aging Marshal Tito was assassinated at his 
summer residence and a group friendiy to the Cominform 
took over. 

Only Greece and Turkey remained calm, and in Spain 
things continued much as before. Britain adopted a wait- 
and-see attitude, taking care not to aggravate the situa- 
tion by any action that would needlessly provoke Rus- 
sian fears. 

In the United States, the development had produced a 
mixture of deep dismay and furious determination. The 
Government, by then obviously discounting NATO as a mili- 
tary instrument, decided to fight the growth of Soviet influ- 
ence in Europe by psychological and economic means. The 
President dramatically lowered U. S. tariffs. 

A group of American bankers went to Europe to inquire 
into the possibility of U.S. loans to governments as well as 
municipalities. Radio broadcasts were designed specifically 
for Western European needs. 

While all these and other similar measures did a certain 
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amount of good, still they could not overcome the deep 
apathy of people who felt that Communist power in Europe 
was on the march and that there was nothing to stop it. They 
were inclined to enjoy American friendship and American 
aid, but their will had already accepted their fate which, so 
they felt, was to become part of the Soviet sphere of power. 
They consoled themselves hoping that their native brand of 
Communism would be different from that of the Russians. 


Concluding Observations 


The events since 1962 are too recent and familiar to re- 
quire detailed review—the rapid penetration of Soviet in- 
fluence throughout Europe, the increased confusion and 
paralysis of the non-Communist parties, Soviet infiltration of 
youth organizations, cultural institutions and armed forces, 
and, more recently, the explicit Soviet orientation of polit- 
ical and economic life. As in Eastern Europe in 1936 and 
again in 1945, so now again we witness the fact that, once a 
great power is held to be unchallenged by a rival force with- 
in a given region, the smaller states in that region are driven 
to an attitude of sauve qui peut [every man for himself]. 

Thus the American people today faces a hostile world in 
virtual isolation. But, worst of all, the choices now offered to 
us are all so utterly repugnant that each of us, in embracing 
one of them, rejects the other with a new and unprecedented 
hatred. The nation is split as never since 1861, not over 
the question of whether Republicans or Democrats should 
be in power—since the two parties are deeply divided 
within their own ranks—but over the question of war and 
peace. 

Actually, we have now what one cannot call by any other 
name than that of a war party. The growth of Soviet power 
has been so immense and rapid, the tentacles of Soviet con- 
trol have come so near to the rim of waters washing our 
shores, that many people feel we must strike now “before it 
is too late.” Russia’s advance to the Atlantic means to them a 
direct threat to the United States. The country is endangered, 
so they say, and the only course open to honorable men is a 
call to arms. It means little to them that armed action 
today spells total destruction of the country within a few 
days or even hours. Nor do they consider how heavily the 
odds favor Russia, who now disposes of all of Europe's pro- 
ductive power and whose rocket bases are so much closer 
to us than ours to her. 

To them it does not matter whether a call to arms in our 
present situation is a call to suicide, or whether it is rational 
to resort to force in 1964 if this was already considered too 
dangerous in 1958. They entertain no reason or counsel 
in their passion of blind patriotism. 


TWO CHOICES FOR VOTERS 


What wonder that our country is seething with internal 
conflict! The extreme on the one side has called forth its 
opposite. We have a war party and we have a peace party, 
but it would be hard to say that any rational man could find 
one preferable to the other. For if those of the war party say 
that nothing matters except honor, those of the peace party 
say that nothing counts except existence. And so they dis- 
parage all fears of Soviet power, they play down the dif- 
ferences of values between their system and ours, they pooh- 
pooh the conflict of ideologies. All this, they say, is not 
worth risking a war over it. What could happen to us, if the 
worst came to the worst, and we succumbed to Soviet rule, 
would be still much preferable to atomic destruction—in 
fact, a rational man would do well to reconcile himself to his- 
Oi change, even if that change should take some toll of 

im. 
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What hope does the future hold for us? No matter which 
side wins the election, the nation is mortally wounded by in- 
ternal division in the presence of an enemy who bestrides 
the world like a colossus. It is true we are not yet defeated, 
but what nation can offer resistance when its members war 
with one another? It is true we are still free, an island in a 
world of slavery, but how can our freedom survive in a 
wave of internal mutual hatred and distrust? What is more 
—can we help being: set against each other when the two 
courses open to us are equally hateful and disastrous and at 
the bottom of our hearts we loathe ourselves for anything that 
we can still do at this time? We really recoil from the courses 
we recommend, but we blame our fears and qualms of con- 
science on each other. 

In retrospect, many decisive factors can now be clearly 
seen. During a period when Russia, because of her material 
and military inferiority, was unwilling to risk general hos- 
tilities, our diplomacy did not succeed in converting our 
temporary advantage into lasting gains for free-world 
security. 

As new weapons developed, the chances of maneuvering 
without the risk of having minor armed clashes blow up into 
general war grew more and more narrow, until in 196] the 
whole issue was caught up in the little question of whether 
American troops should stay in their barracks or not. There 
was no longer any room for’ maneuver; a hairline decision 
allowed us but a yes or no on the issue of world war. This 
in itself might not have been a fatal weakness had not at 
that time the overwhelming sense that war had become 
too frightful to be considered an alternative stayed our 


hand. 


THE TURNING POINT 


Thus, in the confused and tense circumstances of that 
moment, we did not risk the use of our force to assert our 
will vis-a-vis Russia. Since we were not directly attacked, it 
may not have been fully realized that this was at stake. It 
was this renunciation of the threat of force, we now see, that 
delivered into Russian dominance all the areas adjacent to 
the Soviet orbit and thus in effect added to the Soviet 
empire not only another 300 million people but immense 
productive capacity. 

The balance of power was from then on definitely weighted 
against us. The enemy, besetting us on all sides, could and 
still can squeeze us economically, ideologically and _pol- 
itically without having to fear effective counterpressure on 
our part. 

We are now reduced to the status of a second-rate power, 
and but little consolation can be found in the fact that we are 
the only power in that class. 

If one asks further, what could we have done?—when was 
it that we missed our chance?—why did we allow our horror 
of war to overtake our will to victory?—how could we, 
in the age of atomic warfare, have avoided renouncing the 
use of force for the defense of justice and liberty?—it is not 
only hard but very painful to try to give an answer. 

The men who directed our policy during the decisive 
period acted, as all of us are trying to do today, from motives 
of the highest patriotism. In fact one might do worse today 
than ponder what a frighteningly narrow range of choices 
they faced in their day, how easy it was to miss the point 
where the road turned forever, and how deceptively plausi- 
ble were the hopes that must often have blinded their 
vision. 

Let us ponder this, and from a profound understanding 
of our own past derive a more understanding and chari- 
table attitude toward each other in the tribulations of the 
present. 
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Where in the world was the radio 
the Army wanted ? 


The year was1952. 
The army wanted 
a radio that would 
build morale. One 
that would let 
servicemen hear 
home, wherever 
in the world they were sent. 

Such a set would have to work under 
extreme hazards of arctic cold, tropic 
humidity, uncertain power supply . . . 

Where did the Army find it? 

Here at Zenith. It was the famous 
Zenith TRANS-OCEANIC shortwave port- 








able, already a veteran of 11 years of 


rugged service all over the world. It 
had been tested and proven under 
countless “impossible” conditions. No 
other radio could touch its perform- 
ance record. The Army asked Zenith to 
make a few adaptations in this famous 
radio, and it was ready as the R-520/ 
URR for government service. 

Being ahead of the times in radionics 
is Zenith’s specialty. We are proud that 
our experience in bringing better things 


to the American people can serve the 
Government. 


Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago 39, Illinois 


Zenith's experience in shortwave 
makes them a logical producer of the 
Army's AN/GRR5. This powerful short- 
wave radio is used by the Army for 
receiving messages in the fleld under 
very gruelling conditions. It is another 
example of the benefit of Zenith's 
35 years of “know-how” brought to 
Government service. 








The royalty of television and RADIO 


Backed by 35 years of Experience in Radionics Exclusively 
ALSO MAKERS OF FINE HEARING AIDS 
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the new Beechcraft Twin-Bonanza 


Here’s great news for America’s business executives — 
a six-passenger, twin-engine aircraft that flies farther 
and flies faster than any other plane in the six-place 
field. And it’s a Beechcraft! The new Beechcraft 
Model C50 Twin-Bonanza offers busy executives these 
outstanding — and unmatched — features: 


GREATER Power —Two dependable Lycoming 
power plants, each rated at a full 275 horsepower. This 
means better short-field and single-engine perform- 
ance — widens your scope of operations. 


GREATER Speed — At only 66.6 per cent of power, 
and at full gross load, this new Beechcraft cruises at 
200 mph. Top speed is 210 mph. 


GREATER Range — Chicago to Houston, San Fran- 
cisco to Denver, Detroit to New Orleans can be non- 
stop trips in the new Twin-Bonanza with a range up 
to 1100 miles. 


GREATER Comfort — Top-quality materials pro- 
vide the ultimate in styling in the big, roomy, six-place 
cabin now more quiet than ever! Plus thermostatically 
controlled heating for in-flight comfort, and a venti- 
lating system for comfort on the ground. 





GREATER Ruggedness — The Twin-Bonanza is de- 
signed to an 8G flight load safety factor, far in excess 
of the 5.7G ultimate factor required by Civil Air 
Regulations for planes of this category. Sixty-five per 
cent of the weight of the plane is located below and 
forward of the passengers —a feature made possible 
by the smart, modern, low-wing design. 


BACKED by Experience — Hundreds of Beechcrafts 
of this basic design are in service throughout the world 
for business executives and the military services. From 
the experience of millions of in-flight miles flown by 
earlier Twin-Bonanzas, Beechcraft has incorporated 
hundreds of design, equipment, and style changes in 
this new model. In addition, the Twin-Bonanza in- 
corporates all of the traditional Beechcraft know-how 
and quality craftsmanship. The Beechcraft Model C50 
Twin-Bonanza is proved by the past, designed for 
the future. 


See your Beechcraft distributor, or write Beech Aircraft 
Corporation, Wichita, Kansas, for information on how 
this newest addition to “The Air Fleet of American 
Business” can serve you and your business. 


eechcraft 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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>> This is what the new U.S. defense pact with Chiang Kai-shek means: 
War with Communist China will follow a Communist attack on Formosa. In 
this case, U.S. forces, in some form, will join Chiang in battling Communists. 
U.S. bombers, moreover, will be free to go after the places the attack 
comes from--the Communist bases on the mainland. There's to be no "privileged 
sanctuary" as in Korean war, when U.S. planes had to stay south of the Yalu. 
Atomic weapons will be used, if U.S. leaders decide they're necessary. 
Bases for U.S. on Formosa are also to be had for the asking. Bases already 
exist, built by U.S. for Chinese Nationalists. In war, U.S. would share them. 
U.S. Seventh Fleet, meanwhile, stays on the job in Formosa Strait. 




















>> Treaty with Chiang also makes these things somewhat clearer: 
A deal involving Formosa is ruled out. Talk of neutralizing Formosa in 
return for possible Communist concessions will not be heard so much now. 
U.S. recognition of Peiping is further off than ever. 
A seat for Communist China in the United Nations seems remote, too. 





>> On that question of the islands near China, occupied by Nationalist forces 
* and under frequent attack by the Communists from the mainland..... 

U.S. isn't saying what it will or won't do if the Communists invade any of 
these islands in force. The new treaty applies specifically only to Formosa and 
the adjacent Pescadores islands. 

Invasion of islands near shore may or may not involve U.S. Decision is be- 
ing left up to the’President. Odds are that he'll keep U.S. on the side lines. 








>> At first glance, the new U.S. treaty with Chiang doesn't seem to change the 
existing situation very much. The U.S. has been committed for some time to 
defend Formosa and the Pescadores. This commitment, however, has been made by 
the President, without formal approval by the U.S. Congress. But now: 

U.S. Senate, it's to be noted, has to ratify the treaty before it goes into 
effect. So Congress, as well as the President, will then be committed. 

Chiang Kai-shek, on his part, is put on notice to consult with the U.S. 
before taking steps that might involve the United States in war. 








>> In terms of U.S. defense against Communist advance in the Far East..... 
Pacific islands are coming to be regarded as the main U.S. outposts. 
U.S. troops are leaving South Korea, staying out of Indo-China, unlikely to 
be committed anywhere else on the continent of Asia any time soon. 
Mainland of Asia is being looked upon, more and more, as outside the U.S. 
(over) 
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defense perimeter, beyond the point where U.S. forces can safely stay. Arms aid 
continues to South Korea, Thailand, Pakistan, but the inclination now is to put 
more faith in economic aid, as in Indo-China, as the best recipe for Asia. 
Isiand bases, aS a result, are of greater military importance than before. 
U.S. rights to these bases are spelled out in a series of treaties, that 
for Formosa being the latest. U.S. defense arc in the Western Pacific starts in 
the North with Japan, next door to Soviet Russia, then stretches southward to 
take in Okinawa, Formosa, the Philippines, Australia and New Zealand. 
Old U.S. bases--Guam, Wake--are back in a second line of defense. 














>> Communist strategists now see a way to break into this U.S. defense arc. 

They have their eyes on New Guinea, big island near Indonesia that U.S. forces 
used as a base in the island-hopping campaign of World War II. A Communist-held 
New Guinea could cut the U.S. defense arc and threaten Australia as well. 

Communists' first step is to take over Indonesia. They're making progress. 

Second step is for Indonesia to take over the Dutch half of New Guinea. 
This step is now in process. Indonesia is using the U.N. to advance its claim 
to the island. The Dutch are under attack as benighted colonialists. 

U.S. has tried to stay out of this argument but probably can't indefinite- 
ly. The West can't afford to let Communists get hold of strategic New Guinea. 








>> In Jakarta, Indonesia capital, Communist gains are attracting attention. 
Two Cabinet ministers, one in charge of defense, are pro-Moscow. 
Indonesia's Army is in acute danger of Communist domination. 
Communist unions are strong at the ports, in rubber and oil business. 
Communist Party, which had 12,000 members in 1951, now has 160,000. 
Communist-front organizations have grown to nearly 3 million members. 
Observers in Jakarta doubt that Indonesia's young and shaky Government is 
strong enough to stop the Communists. As it is, the Government seems helpless 
to put down revolts in some of the outlying islands. 
U.S. officials can add Indonesia and New Guinea to their list of worries. 

















>> Moscow's latest scheme for halting the rearmament of West Germany is not 
worrying American and Allied officials very much. This is why: 

New Soviet military alliance, threatened by the Soviet bloc in the event of 
West German rearmament, doesn't change a thing. Such an alliance already exists 
in fact, if not in name. Soviet commanders, Soviet arms and methods are con- 
trolling satellite armies now. There's a unified command, too--in Moscow. 

Arming of East Germany, another Moscow threat, doesn't change things, 
either. There's already an East German Army, 100,000 strong, under another 
name. 

The Moscow meeting at which these new Soviet threats were thought up was, 
in fact, something of a flop. Everybody was invited, but only the satellites 
showed up. This did permit Moscow, however, to ram its program through in four 
days, without objection. Moscow's steam roller was in good working order. 











>> In Bonn, prospects for West German rearmament are improving. 
Voters in local elections showed less excitement over French control of the 
Saar than Chancellor Adenauer's opponents expected. Adenauer apparently has the 
votes to push the Paris pacts through both houses of Parliament. 
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What changed this picture? 


F you ever drove up to that old-fashioned pump and 
said ‘Fill her up!’’ you’ll remember that you got the 
gasoline. But that’s all you got! 
Because the primitive fuel pump was a long way down the 
road from the service station of modern times. We know, 
because we pioneered a surprising number of the customer 
services the petroleum industry has since adopted. 
Like water and air wells. We first sank them on 
the pump island so you could get gasoline, water and air 
in one place. 
Like windshield washing service. We introduced 
the individual clean towel and special fluid—and first 
washed your car’s windows all the way around. 


Like the cash box on the pump island—the 
quicker to make change and save you time. 





Your comments are invited. Write: The President, Union Oil Co., Union Oil Bldg., Los Angeles 17, 


Like famous Union ‘‘Minute Man Service’’ that, 
at its best, even empties the ash trays, brushes out and 
dusts off your car. 

Like the full-time cleaning and painting crews 
that keep Union’s 4500 stations in the West the glistening 
white that invites you in. 

When we introduced them these were ‘‘bonus services,” 
extras you didn’t expect. Today you take them for granted 
when you buy gasoline. 

You do because the oil companies—in constant competition 
for your business—are continually improving their prod- 
ucts and expanding their services. 

For in America’s free competitive economy, making things 
increasingly better for the customer is the only way to make 
any progress for yourself. 


The Finest by far 





Union Oil Company 


OF CALIFORNIA 





Calif. 





It takes aluminum to make new 
exciting jewelry for Christmas-giving, 
1954. Its sparkling gold and jewel- 
like hues stay brilliant, don’t tarnish. 
And being aluminum, even large cos- 
tume pieces are comfortably light. 





It takes aluminum to thrill a little 
girl with a cooking set that really 
cooks and bakes—like Mother’s! Cake 
pans, flour sifter, whistling teakettle 
—they’re all here. P. S. Wrap your 
gifts in colorful aluminum foil. 






lor more of the good things of life 


It takes aluminum. Here’s a pop- 
corn party all in one. Aluminum pop- 
per has foil cover that balloons up 
over fire. Break open, and popcorn’s 
ready—piping hot, seasoned, delicious. 
No fuss, no clean-up. It’s E-Z Pop. 





Shopping for gifts this Christmas, other users. No other country in the 


It takes aluminum. Fine alloys for 
this smooth-running, lightweight 
Pflueger Supreme fishing reel; weath- 
erproof metal for a sturdy, easy-to- 
carry tackle-box . . . it takes aluminum 
to tickle an Izaak Walton’s heart! 












you see how many more good things 
are made with aluminum; how this 
light, strong, shining metal is being 
put to more and more new uses. 


As demands for aluminum multiply, 
U.S. industry finds a secure source of 
supply in neighboring Canada. Canada 
has what it takes to smelt aluminum — 
millions of horsepower of electricity, 
vast waterpower not competed for by 


free world has so much waterpower 
readily usable for economical produc- 
tion of aluminum. 


Aluminum from Canada benefits the U.S. 
economy by assuring factories the raw 
material they need, and thus helping to 
insure jobs for over a million U.S. metal- 
workers... Aluminium Limited, Montreal: 
one of North America’s great aluminum 
producing enterprises. 





Aluminum 
rom Canada 
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What the President Said 
About Prisoners of Reds 


Following are excerpts from the text 
of President Eisenhower’s remarks on 
Red China’s American prisoners, as 
made at his press conference Thursday, 
Dec. 2, with direct quotation specially 
authorized by the White House: 


Now, I want to talk for just a mo- 
ment, with your indulgence, about 13 
American prisoners. And you cannot 
possibly talk about them in any isolated 
sense. 

At the risk of boring you with some 
repetition, I repeat, the world is in an 
ideological struggle, and we are on one 
side and the Iron Curtain countries are 
on the other. 

This struggle we now are in, we call 
the “cold war.” The sreat hope of man- 
kind is that we can find methods and 
means of progressing a little '-it, even if 
by little steps, toward a true or real 
peace, and that we dc not go progres- 
sively toward war. 

Now, on our side we must make cer- 
tain that our efforts to promote peace are 
not interpreted as appeasement or any 
purchase of immediate favor at the cost 
of principle, but we must, on the other 
hand, be steady and refuse to be goaded 
into actions that would be unwise. 

To fit this incident into the global 
picture, let me remind you, these pris- 
oners have been held by the Chinese for 
two years, so their selection of a time 
of announcement was, of course, a de- 
liberate act. . . . Everything they do is 
deliberate and well thought out. 

Now, I do not mean to say that every- 
thing in Russia is completely co-ordinated 
with everything that is happening in 
China. I do say that when one of these 
governments permits anything to happen 
or makes any announcement, it does it 
deliberately and with a deliberate pur- 
pose. 

If this is a deliberate attempt out there, 
as it appears to be, to goad us into some 
impulsive action in the hope of dividing 
us from our allies, breaking down and 
destroying all the work that has been 
going on over the past years, to build up 
a true coalition of free governments, then 
it certainly makes a mockery of the 
softer tone that has been used in Rus- 
sia towards Western Europe at times 
lately... 

We must not forget what the aims of 
Communism have always been, an- 
nounced by themselves: to div'de the 
free world, to divide us among ourselves 
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as the strongest nation of the free world, 
and, by dividing, to confuse and eventu- 
ally to conquer, to attain... their an- 
nounced aim of worla domination. 

Now, for us there are two courses, and 
here I should like, in a way, to talk a lit- 
tle bit personally: In many ways the 
easy course for a President, for the Ad- 
ministration, is to adopt a truculent, pub- 
licly bold, almost insulting attitude. 

A President experiences exactly the 
same resentments, the same anger, the 
same kind of sense of frustration almost, 
when things like this occur to other 
Americans, and his impulse is to lash out. 

Now, I want to make quite clear that 
when one accepts the responsibilities of 
public office, he can no longer give ex- 
pression freely to such things; he has got 
to think of the results. Now, that would 
be the easy way for this reason: Those 
actions lead toward war. 

Now, let us think of war for a second... 

Traditionally, if we get into trouble 
that involves war, the nation closes ranks 
behind the leader, the job to do becomes 
simply understood, it is to win the war. 
There is a real fervor developed through- 
out the nation that you can feel every- 
where you go... . 

The great Lee said, “It is well that 
war is so horrible; if it were not.so, we 
would grow too fond of it,” because in 
the intellectual and spiritual contest of 
matching wits and getting along to see 
if you can win, there comes about some- 
thing, an atmosphere is created, and an 
attitude is created tc which I am not 
totally unfamiliar. 

But, ladies and gentlemen, I have also 
had the job of writing letters of condo- 
lence by the hundreds, by the thousands, 
to bereaved mothers and to bereaved 
wives and others who. have lost dear 
ones on the battlefield. 

Now, that is a very sobering experi- 
ence, and it means that if we are going 
ever to take such a fateful decision as 
leads us one step toward war, let us, by 
no means, do it in response to our human 
emotions of anger and resentment. But 
let’s do it after we have prayerfully con- 
sidered it and found, as Wilson expressed 
it, “no other means of protecting our 
rights.” 

Let us recognize that we owe it to our- 
selves and to the world to explore every 
possible peaceable means of settling dif- 
ferences before we even think of such a 
thing as war. 

(Continued on page 55) 








It’s only natural 
\ during the 
holiday season 
for you to 
serve and give 
the one straight 
whisky that most 
people buy and 
enjoy all year long 


EARLY TIMES 


America’s top selling 
86 Proof 
straight bourbon 
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IF YOU MAKE ANY OF THESE 


you now have a new domestic source 
of high-quality iron powder 


Tron powder of unrivaled purity — 
consistently uniform—ton after ton, is 
now coming from Republic’s new plant 
at Toledo, Ohio. 


Republic’s iron powder is manufactured 
exclusively from Adirondack magnetite 
ore that yields a concentrate of the highest 
quality. Republic is the sole producer. 


Republic’s processing operations are 
such that the quality of the concentrate is 
maintained uniformly consistent. 


The advantages of iron powder are: 


increased uniformity of your product; 
ability to produce complicated shapes you 
can’t economically make any other way; 
reduction of materials handling, storage, 
inventory and scrap; simple fabrication 
eliminating all or part of machining 
operation. There are a number of other 
advantages, but iron powder also has lim- 
itations with which Republic’s metallur- 
gists are thoroughly familiar. You can 
avoid the costs of inexperience by calling 
for Republic’s help. 


This service is part of ... 


REPUBLIC’S 3-STEP SERVICE TO STEEL USERS: 


41 Making the finest 
steels possible, in the 
world’s widest range; 


z@ Recommending to you the 
most exact steel specification 
to suit your needs (because we 
have this wide range); 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


GENERAL OFFICES += CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 





Automotive parts 

Home appliances 

Bearings and bushings 

Oil and water pumps 

Farm machinery 

Textile machinery 

Business machines 

Friction materials 

Piston rings 

Fractional horsepower 
motors 

Toys 

Builders’ hardware 

Electrical equipment 

Small arms 

Bicycles, motor-scooters, 
motorcycles 

Gears 

Ordnance parts 


3 Following up with metallur- 
gical field service to insure 
your greatest benefit from the 
use of Republic steels. 

















The REPUBLIC name 
is now borne 
by thousands of steels 
and steel products. 


These are other Republic 
materials for making parts: 


4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
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COLD FINISHED BARS 
of the finest quality and uniformly 
high machinability are furnished by 
Republic Steel for the economical 
mass production of steel parts. 




















HOT ROLLED BARS 

are also furnished by Republic where 

the specifications of the piece call for 

forged parts. Republic makes forg- | 

ing stock of carbon, alloy and stain- 

less steels. | 
| 
| 





PIG IRON 
for castings is another Republic 
material. Republic is sole producer of 
the iron ore from which Chateaugay 
pig iron, the highest grade pig iron 
on this continent, is made. 





WORLD'S WIDEST RANGE 
OF STANDARD STEELS AND 
STEEL PRODUCTS 
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And the hard way is to have the cour- 
age to be patient, tirelessly to seek out 
every single avenue open to us in the 
hope even finally of leading the other 
side to a little better understanding of 
the honesty of our intentions. And, there 
is no question, they honestly, in certain 
instances, do question our intentions. 
They do not believe always, or at least 
universally, that we are peaceably in- 
clined. 

* oO a 

Now, I just want to say one word 
about the idea of blockade. It is 
possible that a blockade is conceivable 
without war. I have never read of it 
historically. 

A blockade is an act in war intended 
to bring your adversary to your way of 
thinking or to his knees. In fact, in the 
rules of war that were studied in my for- 
mer life, it was clearly established the 
conditions that must prevail before you 
could legally proclaim a blockade, You 
couldn’t, even if you were a belligerent, 
merely say, “We blockade Antarctica,” or 
any other country. You had to make the 
blockade effective. . . . 

. . . So far as I am concerned, if ever 
we come to a place that I feel that a step 
of war is necessary, it is going to be 
brought about not by any impulsive in- 
dividualistic act of my own, but I am 
going before the Congress in the con- 
stitutional method set up in this country, 
and lay the problem before them, with 
my recommendation as to whatever it 
may be. 

In the meantime, I have got one 
thought that I must express: At least 11 
of these soldiers, by the Communists’ 
own propaganda and testimony made 
public, were in uniform. They were sol- 
diers captured in the Korean war. 

Consequently, they were to be treated 
as prisoners of war under the terms of 
the armistice. 

Moreover, those men were there in 
conformity with obligations incurred 
under the United Nations, and were 
there, in fact, in accordance with the 
specific request and resolution of the 
United Nations. 

How the United Nations can possibly 
disabuse itself of a feeling of responsibil- 
ity in this matter, and retain its self-re- 
spect, I wouldn’t know; and so, I think 
that the United States does not stand 
alone, merely indicating that we are yet 
far from exhausting all of our resources. 
I mention only one of those that is avail- 
able to us. 

So far as the honor of the United 
States is concerned, I merely hope that 
I shall not live long enough to find myself 
accused of being insensible to the honor 
of the United States and the safety of 
her men and soldiers, no matter where 
we send them. 








COMPLETELY 
DIFFERENT 


MAKES COPIES ON 
NON-SENSITIZED PAPER 





The sensational Kodak Verifax 
Printer—distributed nationally by 
Recordak—lets you make 3 copies 
of a letter in 1 minute for less 
than 4¢ each. 
A revolutionary discovery makes this 
speed and economy possible. You copy 
your office records on non-sensitized 
paper—instead of specially treated 
papers; and you get 3 or more copies 
—instead of one—from each sheet of 
Verifax matrix paper. Also, you ex- 
pose your original only once! 
Anyone in your office can operate 
the Verifax Printer after a few min- 
utes’ instruction. And under your 
present room lighting—another plus. 
Your savings in retyping costs alone 
will soon exceed the surprisingly low 
price —$240. 





copying saves 
wherever there’s paper work 


... see for yourself without the slightest 
obligation. Prompt service from any one 
of Recordak’s 33 offices. 


ro MAIL COUPON TODAY - 
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Recordak Corporation 

(Subsidiary of Eastman 

Kodak Company) — 

444 Madison Avenue (===, 

New York 22, N. Y. 
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IS STOCK MARKET RUNNING WILD? 


Not If the Figures Tell the Whole Story 


As stock prices push up to new 
highs, people are starting to ask 
questions. 

Is the market about to collapse, 
as it did in 1929? Are stock 
prices too high—related to prof- 
its, dividends, assets of corpora- 
tions? 

Government, watching the 
market, is reaching some conclu- 
sions of its own. This article 
gives you the official view. 


NEW YORK 


More signs are appearing that the 
general public is becoming interested 
in the stock market. With that grow- 
ing interest will go inclination of Gov- 
ernment to get interested, .too. 

Three-million-share days are common 
on the New York Stock Exchange at 
this time. Trading sometimes has ap- 
proached 4 million shares. People are 
beginning to talk about stocks they have 
bought or profits they have made. Thriv- 
ing tip sheets profess to give informa- 
tion about “hot” issues. 

In Canada and in the West, where 
uranium stocks are offered, speculation 
has been rampant at times. 

All of this, plus the fact that prices 
of industrial stocks on the Dow-Jones 
average are higher than at the boom 
peaks of 1929, is beginning’ to 
raise questions about the market. 

Are prices running away? Has 
the public gone on a buying spree? 
Will there be a crackdown by 
Government to prevent a bubble 
from blowing up and _ bursting? 

Official view. High officials in 
Washington are known to be 
watching the present stock market. 
The increase in prices is regarded 
in official quarters as surprisingly 
rapid. 

The indicators that would give 
rise to action by Government to 
restrain investment, however, do 
not suggest any early move. It is 
true, though, that the Federal 
Reserve Board, which holds power 
in this field, has been a bit more 
sparing lately in the use of meas- 
ures designed to expand credit 
and money. FRB has described its 
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recent actions as “cushioning” to the gen- 
eral economy. Earlier measures, for the 
period after mid-1953, were described 
as “expansive.” For a year before that, 
FRB called its actions “restrictive.” 

But any immediate move to increase 
rates substantially, or to reduce the 
supply of money appreciably, is not in 
the wind. 

If, somewhat later, a decision is 
reached that a gesture is required to 
reduce public enthusiasm, there may 
be an increase in the down payment 
required on stock purchases. That down 
payment now, under FRB regulations, 
must be at least 50 per cent. 

Telltale signs of the past, indicating 
excessive speculation in security markets, 
are not regarded by officials as being 
present right now. 

The boom in stocks. Officials are 
forming their own answers to the ques- 
tions that ordinary people are asking. 

Is there too much credit in the market, 
with people borrowing to speculate? 

The facts show that, at the beginning 
of November, loans by brokers to cus- 
tomers for purchasing stocks amounted 
to 1.5 billion dollars. In all probability 
there has been some increase since, but 
the total remains low by earlier boom 
standards. At 1.5 billion, brokers’ loans 
represented 1 per cent of the total 
value of shares listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

Twenty-five years ago, at the top of 
the 1929 boom, brokers’ loans totaled 
8.5 billion dollars, representing nearly 
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STOCK PRICES 
AND EARNINGS 


Stock 
Prices 


Ratio of Prices 
To Earnings 





1929 
HIGH 


381.2 | 19.1 tol 





NOW 388.5 


14.5 to 1 








Dow-Jones industrial average 
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10 per cent of the value of shares listed 
on the market. 

So officials conclude that people are 
not yet getting over their heads. The 
market, clearly, is running very largely 
on cash, not on credit. 

What about stock prices? Are they too 
high in relation to earnings? 

Here again, those studying the market 
find little to arouse their concern. Cor- 
porate profits, in this year of busi- 
ness setback, are only moderately below 
the level of 1953. In 1955, after-tax 
profits are expected to rise more than 
12 per cent above 1954. (This estimate 
is by the Economic Unit of U.S. News & 
World Report.) At that level, corpora- 
tions will be earning more than in any 
past year except 1948 and 1950. 

To measure prices against earnings: 
On the Dow-Jones industrial stock list, 
shares now are selling at 14.5 times an- 
nual earnings. The ratio of price to 
earnings was 19.1 to 1 at the peak of the 
1929 boom. It was 17.5 to 1 at the mar- 
ket high of 1937, and 20.8 to 1 at the 
1946 market high. 

Officials conclude that, to date, there 
is nothing in the relationship between 
prices and earnings to justify a crack- 
down on the market. 

Are prices getting out of line with 
dividends? 

The year 1954, which has set a new 
record for many stock prices, is also 
setting a new record for dividends. And 
another all-time high seems to be in 
prospect for 1955. 

On the Dow-Jones industrial 
list, the average yield at today’s 
stock prices is 4.3 per cent. This 
is fractionally below the average 
yield at the 1937 market high. 
In 1929, the yield was only 3.3 
per cent. It was 3.2 per cent in 
1946. 

Once more, officials conclude 
there is not yet any real cause 
for alarm. 

Stocks vs. bonds. Is there a 
danger signal in stock yields as 
compared with bond yields? Have 
stock prices jumped up so _ high 
that the return is out of kilter with 
the return on bonds? Officials 
find this: 

Stocks, on the average, still offer 
a considerably higher yield than 
corporate bonds. In 1929, the bull 
market for stocks continued until 
the yield on stocks was less than 
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that on bonds, At the top of that year’s 
market, the average yield on the Dow- 
Jones industrial-stock list was 3.34 per 
cent. On AAA corporate bonds, as shown 
by Moody’s Investors Service, the yield 
averaged 4.8 per cent, or nearly 1.5 
points higher. 

Today, that situation is reversed. 
Stocks, despite the sharp price rise of 
recent months, still yield nearly 1.5 
points more than AAA corporate bonds— 
4.34 against 2:89 per cent. That yield 
advantage is greater than at the mar- 
ket peaks of 1937 and 1946. In the 
official view, the spread can be _nar- 
rowed considerably before the compara- 
tive yields will become a danger signal 
in the market. 

Real value of stocks. This question 
arises, too: Are stock prices too high in 
relation to corporation assets? 

In the official analysis of the market, 
no one answer is given to apply to all 
companies. 

It is noted, however, that share prices 
of industrial companies on the Dow- 
Jones list today average roughly the 
same as in 1929. But the real worth 
of the typical well-established company, 
as represented by a share of its stock, 
is far above what it was 25 years ago. 

Over the years, much of the growth 
of U.S. industry has been financed out 
of retained earnings. The result has been 
an addition to the stockholder’s equity. 
Government men conclude that, although 
the market collapsed 25 years ago when 
prices reached about today’s level, this 
does not necessarily mean that another 
collapse is imminent. 

How much speculation? Government 
will keep an eye out ‘or excessive specu- 
lation in the period just ahead. Until 
recently, most of the demand for stocks 
appeared to come from institutions and 
other long-term investors, not from peo- 
ple bent on a fast profit. 

Now there are signs of a change. By 
comparison with 1929, there still is little 
speculation. But the people in the market 
are increasing, and the turnover is rising. 
In November, 63.9 million shares were 
traded on the New York Stock Exchange, 
against 44.2 million in October. The 
turnover was 100 million in September, 
1929. 

Credit in the market remains low 
when compared with 1929. But credit 
buying is on the rise. 

In time, if these trends continue, the 
Federal Reserve Board might step in 
with a mild restraint—say an increase 
in the required down payment on stocks. 
For the moment, though, there is no 
official desire to interfere. 


See page 60 for more on Government 
money policy, and page 129 for invest- 
ment bankers’ views on stock prices. 
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Allied Chemical 

Bethlehem Steel 
Chrysler 

Du Pont 

General Motors 


U.S. Steel 


1929 
NOW 


*Moody's AAA bonds 


1929 
1946 
Nov., 1954 





HOW STOCKHOLDERS’ 


EQUITY HAS GROWN 


1929 
( millions ) 


$216.5 
459.0 
113.7 
393.1 
696.6 
1,778.3 





Corporate 
Bonds* 


4.80% 
2.89% 





Standard & Poor's 


Brokers’ 
Loans 


$8.5 
billion 
$0.4 
billion 
$1.5 
billion 





June, 1954 
( millions ) 


$365.0 
969.4 
596.8 
1,521.4 
2,836.3 
2,036.6 





Note: Adjustments have been made for all stock splits 


Municipal 
Bondst 


(tax-exempt) 


4.32% 
2.28% 








Margin 
Requirements 


15% 
100% 
50% 
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Percentage 
Increase 


69% 
111 
425 
287 
307 

15 











THE RETURN ON STOCKS AND BONDS 


Industrial 
Stockst 


3.34% 
4.34% 


*Dow-Jones average 


LESS SPECULATION IN THE MARKET 


Shares Traded 
Monthly 


100.1 


million 


30.4 


million 


63.9 


million 
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ilton Welcomes Statler Hotels to Fami 


A Statement of Policy from Conrad N. Hilton 


It affords us great pleasure to have 
the honor and privilege of adding the 
famous Statler Hotels to our family 
of world-wide operations. Statler 
Hotels have been a great name since 
1908 when they were founded by 
Ellsworth M. Statler, a pioneer in the 
hotel world. As a part of the Hilton 
group we assure you that these dis- 
tinguished hotels will retain their 
identity and uniformity of facilities 
and service for which they have been 
famed for more than four decades. 
Through the acquisition of the 
Statler Hotels, the Hilton organiza- 
tion is now better able to serve you 
in more large cities from coast to 
coast. World travellers will find that 
the union of Hilton and Statler Hotels 
will bring accessibility to over twenty- 
five hotels of international renown— 
from the Waldof-Astoria in New York 
to the hotels in Boston, Washington, 
Chicago, Houston, Los Angeles, and 
other leading cities. The amalgama- 
tion also makes it possible to offer 
Hilton guests a choice of hotels in 


many cities as well as reciprocal reser- 
vation services and credit facilities. 

The quality of service, the friendly 
hospitality, the good food and accom- 
modations which you will find at 
Hilton and Statler Hotels are not 
confined to our country alone. Hilton 
international operations, already es- 
tablished in San Juan, Puerto Rico 
and Madrid, will soon be extended to 
Istanbul, Cairo, London, Havana, 
Mexico City, Acapulco, and Rome. 
Although the primary purpose of 
these international hotels is to better 
serve travellers around the globe, it 
is hoped that their operation by 
American interests will prove to be 
of great international significance in 
fostering good-will and brotherly un- 
derstanding among the peoples of 
every nation. 

Hilton and Statler have joined 
forces and are happy to be one family 
of American hotels—ready to serve 
you and eager to please you... at 
home and abroad. 


Oouut. Af $l 


PRESIDENT, HILTON HOTELS CORPORATION 


HILTON HOTELS AROUND THE WORLD: /n New York, N. Y.: The Waldorf-Astoria, The Plaza, 
The Roosevelt, The New Yorker * In Chicago, Ill.: The Conrad Hilton, The Palmer House * Jn 
Washington, D. C.: The Mayflower * In St. Louis, Mo.: The Jefferson * In Dayton, Ohio: The 
Dayton Biltmore * In Columbus, Ohio: The Deshler Hilton * In Los Angeles, California: The 
Town House * In San Bernardino, California: Arrowhead Springs * In Fort Worth and El Paso, 
Texas: The Hilton Hotel * In Albuquerque, New Mexico: The Hilton Hotel * In Chihuahua, 
Mexico: The Palacio Hilton * In San Juan, Puerto Rico: The Caribe Hilton * In Madrid, Spain: 
The Castellana Hilton * Jn Istanbul, Turkey: The Istanbul Hilton (opening 1955) 
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NEW YORK STATLER At Pennsylvania Station. 
2200 Rooms with Radio, TV. Five Restaurants. 





DETROIT STATLER Grand Circus Park at Wash- 
ington Blvd. 1000 Rooms, Radio. Six Restaurants. 
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SLEVELAND STATLER Euclid Ave. at E. 12th 
1000 Roo 


WASHINGTON STATLER 17th St., N. W. Completely air- 
ms with Radio. Three Restaurants. 


BOSTON STATLER and Office Bidg. On Park Sa. 
conditioned, 850 Rooms with TV, Radio. Five Restaurants. 


1300 Rooms with Radio and TV. Six Restaurants. 
staurants 
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How to Stop 


What's ahead in money? Is 
the supply of dollars to be cut 
in the months ahead? What is 
the outlook for credit? 

The Federal Reserve Board 
isn’t ready yet with all the an- 
swers. But you get a clue to fu- 
ture decisions in moves the Board 
has made since 1952. 

Following is the Board's own 
size-up of its policies. 


Money policy—what Government 
planners do to make the supply of dol- 
lars abundant and cheap, or less 
abundant and more expensive—is a 
vital influence in the course of Ameri- 
can business. 

Right now there are signs that the 
men who shape money policy are debat- 
ing the course to follow during the pe- 
riod ahead. What they do, or refrain 
from doing, will affect mortgage money 
and building activity, speculation or lack 
of speculation in the stock market, a 
bigger or a lesser flow of money into 
investment. 

It is the Federal Reserve Board, along 
with the U.S. Treasury, that holds pow- 
er over money. 

The Reserve Board, in answer to ques- 
tions asked by Congress, has explained 
what it has done from 1952 to date, and 
why, to influence the supply and cost of 
money. 

You get the Board’s own analysis of 
moves made to date in the accompany- 
ing chart. What you will notice is this: 

“Restrictive” policies. Through 1952 
and the first half of 1953, the Board ap- 
plied policies that it describes as “restric- 
tive.” By that the Board means that it 
acted to cut down the supply of money 
and made borrowing more difficult and 
more expensive. The aim was to curb the 
inflation that was then going on. The 
Board describes this period as one of “over- 
buying, overborrowing and overpricing.” 

Later, “expansive.” After mid-1953, 
when money had become hard to get 
and recession became a threat, the Board 
reversed its field. Most moves then were 
labeled “expansive,” meaning that the 
country’s money managers thought the 
situation called for a larger supply of 
money and more liberal terms for credit. 
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“Boom and Bust” 


Federal Reserve Tells Its Actions, Results 


Only one move was described as neutral 
in purpose—the reduction of margin re- 
quirements on stock purchases from 75 
per cent to 50 per cent. However, this 
was a sign that the Federal Reserve 
Board did not oppose a rise in stock 
prices, or greater use of credit in the 
stock market. 

Today, “cushioning.” Now you will 
notice a new word to describe the most 
recent actions of the Board—“cushion- 
ing.” The Board describes its policy now 
as neither “restrictive” nor “expansive.” 


~Harris & Ewing 


WILLIAM McCHESNEY MARTIN 
The goal: normal growth 


The Board, in brief, is following a cau- 
tious policy of watchful waiting. Lately 
there seems to have been some faint 
moves away from the policy of active 
expansion in the money markets. The 
interest rate on 90-day Treasury bills— 
short-term money—has edged up a bit 
since last June. In other words, money 
is becoming a bit more expensive. 
The Board itself shows Congress the 
effect of its policies on the country’s 
business situation. Here is what hap- 
pened to the value of investments in 
the periods of restriction and expansion: 
June, 1952- June, 1953- 
June, 1953 Oct., 1953 
Government bonds down7% up 9% 
Corporate bonds down6% up 8% 
Municipal bonds down12% up 10% 
Preferred stocks down9% up 14% 
Common stocks down 3% up 33% 


The Board, in the words of Chairyan 
William McChesney Martin, takes some 
satisfaction in these trends. Speaking of 
the decline in market values during the 
period of restriction, the Beard report 
notes that “these developments were an 
influence helping to damp down the 
boom in capital outlays in this period.” 

And of the following period of ex- 
pansion, the Board says: 

“This movement in values has tended 
to help sustain private capital expendi- 
tures during the period when business 
activity in other lines was receding 
somewhat in consequence of the work- 
off of excess inventories and reduced de- 
fense expenditures following the settle- 
ment in Korea. In some _ investment 
areas, such as farm and existing residen- 
tial real estate areas, values declined 
somewhat despite falling interest rates. 
These declines reflected the overri:ling 
effect of other factors, for example, the re- 
duction in agricultural income in the case 
of farm real estate values and the in- 
creasing supply of new homes in the 
case of residential real estate values. 
Even in these areas, however, there’ is 
reason to believe that the higher capital- 
ization factor helped to cushion the de- 
cline in market values.” 

The Board notes further: 

“Viewed as a whole it appears that 
credit and monetary policy exerted a 
wholesome restrictive influence in the 
1952-53 period of boom and a desirable 
cushioning and sustaining influence in 
the economic decline which followed. 
In so doing, it made a necessary and 
positive contribution to stable economic 
growth.” 

Limiting the boom. Congress also is 
told by the Board that money and credit 
policies followed after the Korean war 
helped greatly to keep the boom within 
bounds and to cushion the adjustment 
that followed. Here is what the report 
says: 

“The boom was checked without col- 
lapse and was followed by an orderly 
and moderate downward adjustment in 
activity. The adjustment was cushioned | 
by progressive action to ease credit mar- ~ 
kets, as well as by tax reductions and © 
other fiscal measures. It has not devel- % 
oped into a disastrous depression, aS 7 
many quite reasonably feared.” i 

The problem today, as the money § 
managers see it, is to promote normal 
growth in the country without encour- 
aging another boom. 
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THE MONEY STORY, PLAY BY PLAY 
es WHAT COMES NEXT? 


Federal Reserve 
did this 


Intended effect on 
credit and money 


Why action was taken — 
the official explanation 





Reduced buying of 
Government securities 
in open market 


RESTRICTIVE 


To tighten up a bit on banks’ 
capacity to lend when demand 
for credit was heavy 





Sold 800 million 
dollars’ worth of 
Government securities 


RESTRICTIVE 


To prevent a rise in 
amount of money available 
for loans by banks 





Raised discount rate 
from 1% to 2% 


RESTRICTIVE 


To discourage banks from 
borrowing money from Federal 
Reserve and making more loans 





Cut margin 
requirement on 
stock purchases 


To allow maximum freedom 
without encouraging excessive 
use of credit 





Bought about 900 
million dollars’ worth of 
Government securities 


TO EASE 
MARKET TENSION 


To provide money when 
market was strained, and 
seasonal needs were coming 





Reduced reserve 
requirements 
for banks 


EXPANSIVE 


To ease up on bank money 
available for loans, in view 
of coming seasonal demand 





Bought 1.7 billion 
dollars’ worth of 
Government securities 


EXPANSIVE 


To set off a policy of “active 
ease” because of the business 
downturn 





Limited sales of U.S. 
securities to about 
900 million dollars 


EXPANSIVE 


To absorb only part of 
seasonal rise in reserves, thus 
easing banks’ position 





Cut discount rate 
twice, to 1%, 
then to 112% 


EXPANSIVE 


To encourage banks to borrow 
from Federal Reserve and 
make more new loans 





Cut banks’ reserve 
requirements again 


EXPANSIVE 


To supply banks with money 
needed for seasonal demands 





Sold 1 billion dollars 
of U.S. securities, then 
bought 400 million 





Source: Federal Reserve Board 
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“CUSHIONING” 





Sales were to avoid increasing 
bank funds “unduly.” Purchases 
resumed as new needs developed 
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S OF TODAY, One man virtually holds a 
A veto on whether the U.S. shall or 
shall not go to war in Asia. That man is 
Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, Chief of Staff 
of the Army. General Ridgway believes 
his Army is too weak to justify such a 
venture. And President Eisenhower backs 
him, even over the combined protests of 
the other members of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

The Army has been cut back heavily 
since its 1953 Korean-war peak. It still 
has commitments to fill, not just in Asia 
but the world around. Besides, General 
Ridgway sticks to the infantryman’s 
viewpoint that, regardless of the new 
weapons, any war, even though started 
by air or sea power, must be finished 
by the foot soldier. Mr. Eisenhower, 
an old infantryman himself, agrees. 

The situation, many observers 
think, serves to explain some things 
that may have been puzzling the 
American public—-why the U.S. 
does not take a more aggressive 
line toward Red China, why North- 
ern Indo-China was yielded to the 
Reds, why, perhaps, there is no 
blockade of the Chinese coast, 
why Chiang Kai-shek is restrained 
from attacking the mainland. 

Lesson in Korea. General Ridg- 
way, 59, a studious and thoughtful 
veteran, knows what it means to 
fight in Asia. At Christmastime, 
1950, he took command of the 
Eighth Army in Korea. U.S. forces 
still were reeling, falling back after 
the reverses at the Yalu. There even 
was talk of withdrawing from the 
peninsula. 

“I aim to stay,” General Ridgway 
said simply and set about steadying 
his troops. He spent hours in the 
forward fighting areas, a hand gre- 
nade taped to his shoulder. He talked 
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Why U.S. Steers Clear 
Of a Fight in Asia 


General Ridgway, holding that the foot soldier 
still is war's decisive factor, argues that his Army 
is not strong enough to support intervention in 
Asia. President Eisenhower backs him. 


with his men. Once, he knelt in the mud 
to tie the shoelace of a heavily burdened 
private. 

The General also hovered over the bat- 
tles in a helicopter, studying the terrain 
and the fighting. Troops were regrouped, 
redeployed. Massive Chinese onslaughts 
were met and turned back. Within 
three months after General Ridgway’s 
arrival, the Eighth Army was advanc- 
ing again. 

The General went on to become Su- 
preme Commander, Allied Powers. His 
headquarters were in Tokyo, but there 
were frequent visits to Korea. With the 
war going well and, many thought, vic- 
tory in sight, General Ridgway, with 
other military leaders began to feel 
the frustration of orders from Wash- 
ington limiting his objectives, circum- 
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THE JOINT CHIEFS: Generals Twining and 
Ridgway; Admirals Rac'ford and Carney 
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scribing his actions. What might have 
been a victory became a nolding op- 
eration, a stalemate. 

Decision on Asia. Now, General 
Ridgway wants no repetition of that Ko- 
rean experience. If the U.S. is to fight in 
Asia again, he wants an army equal to 
the task and free to win. And, until his 
Army is capable of undertaking the job, 
he opposes even limited action by air or 
sea forces. The General disagrees with 
those who hold that a war can be won by 
air or sea power alone. 

As friends further outline his position: 
With the possible exception of the Japa- 
nese home islands in World War II, his- 
tory shows no instance of a war’s being 
won without the eventual use of ground 
forces. Any commitment of air power in 
Asia, he believes, must soon involve 
ground defenses over and above 
those that can be supplied by na- 
tive troops. Air facilities on the 
ground must b_ defended. 

Beyond that, General Ridgway’s 
view is that, in the light of the Ko- 
rean experience, it would be futile 
to send in driblets of infantrymen. 
There must be a force of sufficient 
numbers to make an impressive 
showing, to back up and train na- 
tive troops, show them how to 
fight by example. There must be no 
fiasco resulting from insufficient 
preparation and forethought. 

“Wars are fought not for control 
of the seas or control of the air,” 
the General himself says. “Those 
are but intermediate steps toward 
the attainment of the final objec- 
tive. That final objective is control 
of land and of the people living 
on it.” 

Other members of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff disagree. That dis- 

(Continued on page 64) 
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In selecting a company to undertake an 
engineering, financial or management 
assignment, the chief considerations are 
the amount and kind of experience and 
soundness of reputation. 


In examining experience the usual em- 
phasis is upon work done in the same or 
allied fields. We think that intensity of 
experience is important, but we also be- 
lieve that variety counts for much too. 


A company that has satisfactorily served 
industry in a diversity of ways has proved 
its adaptability. It is accustomed to suit- 





ing its methods to fit new—sometimes 
unique—situations and problems. 


When you hire an adaptable company, 
you can be just that much more sure that 
you're hiring the right company. 


Stone & Webster, founded in 1889, is pre- 
pared to serve the electric power, oil, 
chemical, drug, transportation, and other 
industries with engineering skill, financial 
knowledge, and specialized management 
advice. When you have need of any of 
these services, why not write us and 
arrange an interview with our executives? 


STONE & WEBSTER, sncorporated 


STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


STONE & WEBSTER SERVICE CORPORATION 


STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 
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Look to Royal for the ultimate 
in economy, beauty and 
comfort for your executive 
offices, general offices, 
employee lounges, 
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metal furniture since '97 


Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
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Your only single source for over 150 metal furniture items. 
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of dollars! In the skilled hands 
of a Hartford Steam Boiler 
inspector they often show up 
conditions in boilers and 

power machinery which — 
undetected and neglected — 
could cause costly accidents 
and shutdown . . 

Let your agent or broker tell you 
more about this power plant 
inspection and insurance — 
our one business since 1866. 
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. . - General Ridgway argued against “new look’ 


agreement recently came to a test in a 
top-level decision. There was a proposal 
that American air power be committed 
against the Chinese mainland if neces- 
sary to keep Red China from seizing the 
Quemoy and Tachen islands, stepping- 
stones to an attack on Formosa. The 
proposal was backed by Adm. Arthur W. 
Radford, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff; Adm. Robert B. Carney, Chief of 
Staff of the Navy; and Gen. Nathan F. 
Twining, Chief of Staff of the Air Force. 

Alone among the Joint Chiefs, General 
Ridgway demurred. The issue was 
threshed out by the National Security 
Council. President Eisenhower sided 
with General Ridgway and that was that. 
Earlier there was a discussion as to 
whether U.S. air should intervene in 
Indo-China. General Ridgway opposed 
such action. The other Joint Chiefs 
thought it feasible. No high-level deci- 
sion was made. 

General’s progress. Even before the 
Korean assignment, General Ridgway 
was a veteran fighting man. Virginia 
born, he was graduated from West Point 
in 1917, fretted out World War I in 
Texas. Between wars, he held a variety 
of routine posts, attended the service 
schools, and finally drew assignments 
calling for special talents. In World War 
II, General Ridgway commanded air- 
borne troops in Italy and Western Eu- 
ene. 

From his Far Eastern command, Gen- 
eral Ridgway was shifted to Paris to be- 
come Mr. Eisenhower's successor as Su- 
preme Commander of Allied forces in 
Europe. Then, in mid-1953, Mr. Eisen- 
hower, as President, chose General Ridg- 
way as Chief of Staff of the Army, its 
ranking officer. 

At that time, General Ridgway took 
over an Army which, due to the Korean 
fighting, was nearly at the summit of 
its postwar strength. It numbered 1,532,- 
133 officers and men. In the preced- 
ing year, 16.3 billion dollars had been 
spent on its supply, equipment, training 
and upkeep. But the still-new Repub- 
lican Administration was looking for 
economies. 

A review of military policies and budg- 
ets, the now-famous “new look,” was 
ordered. It came up with a decision that 
future wars would be dominated by air 
power, that the foot soldier would be less 
important. Hence the decision was to 
strengthen the Air Force and the air wing 
of the Navy and cut back the Army. 

Inside the Pentagon, General Ridgway 
earnestly protested. He argued vigorously 
with the other Chiefs of Staff, with ci- 
vilian budget-making powers. But when 
the decision was made, he became, of 
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course, the obedient soldier, set upon 
making the best of the situation ordered 
by his superiors. He had had his say in 
the proper places. Congressional com- 
mittees tried to pry out of him his opposi- 
tion to the decisions that had been made. 
They did not get very far, but in an oc- 
casional speech General Ridgway took 
the opportunity to speak emphatically of 
the continuing importance of the ground 
soldier. 

Another cut for Army? Meanwhile, 
with the Air Force and the naval air arm 
growing, the General had to reduce his 
command. From 1,532,133 officers and 
men in mid-1958, it fell to 1,407,200 at 
mid-1954. Further projected cuts esti- 
matedly will leave the Army with 1,170,- 
000 next July 1, unless, as may happen, 
General Ridgway can keep the level from 
dropping quite that far. 

The Army’s share of the defense dol- 
lar, which had been greater than that of 
the Air Force, dwindled, too, from 16.3 
billion dollars in 1953 to 13 billion in 
1954, and for the current fiscal year the 
total is expected to drop to 9.2 billion 
dollars. For this year, Air Force expendi- 
tures are expected to total 15.5 billion 
dollars. 

With the Army cuts have come other 
problems. Army morale is thought to 
have suffered. To both officers and men 
it is a cheerless prospect to consider that 
the Army had been relegated to a posi- 
tion as the least necessary of the services. 
But they do not blame General Ridgway. 
They have a deep admiration for their 
Chief of Staff. 

Much of the Army’s vexation at its low 
estate is aimed instead at President 
Eisenhower. Army men point out that 
the decision to cut back the ground 
forces was approved by that old in- 
fantryman, the President; that he could, 
if he should choose to do so, begin 
rebuilding the Army. But, as things stand, 
Army expenditures in the next fiscal 
year are expected to approximate this 
year’s outlays. 

Thus, Mr. Eisenhower agrees with 
General Ridgway that the Army is too 
weak to undertake an action in Asia. 
And yet, the President shows no disposi- 
tion to strengthen U.S. ground forces 
materially. In this situation, observers 
see indications that Asian-mainland in- 
tervention is to be avoided for some time 
to come. 

Prospects, these observers say, are that 
General Ridgway will continue to hold 
and exercise his veto over war proposals 
in the Far East. With President Eisen- 
hower backing him, the General becomes 
a one-man majority at meetings of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
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Admiral Kimmel’s 


Own Story of 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Here, for the first time, 
Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel (USN, Ret.) 
makes public his side of the Pearl Harbor 
controversy. 

Admiral Kimmel was the commander of the 
U. S. Pacific Fleet at the time it was attacked by 
the Japanese at Pearl Harbor on Dec. 7, 1941— 
just 13 years ago this week. Because of his posi- 
tion, he drew much of the initial criticism for 
the surprise that the Japanese achieved and 
the disaster to American arms that resulted. 

Now in his book, “‘Admiral Kimmel’s Story,’’ 
the Admiral openly answers those criticisms. 

“Admiral Kimmel’s Story’ contains much that 
has never been revealed before—not even in 
the numerous official investigations that fol- 
lowed Pearl Harbor. It presents new explana- 
tions for many things that have puzzled Ameri- 
cans about the failure of U.S. forces to detect 
the approach of the Japanese attacking force 
or to be ready when it struck. 

In this book, Admiral Kimmel describes the 
problem he faced in trying to guard a large 
area of the Pacific with inadequate forces, lcck- 
ing ships or planes for constant reconnaissance 
over such an area. 

Admiral Kimmel tells how little he knew, in 
Honolulu, about Japanese plans—and how 
much he did not know because the information, 
although available in Washington, was never 
relayed to him. 


The Admiral discusses steps that he could 
have taken to prevent surprise if he had only 
known about all the secret Japanese messages 
intercepted and decoded in Washington. 

Admiral Kimmel also points out some strange 
things that happened during the repeated Pearl 
Harbor investigations. In these investigations, 
much of the responsibility for the Pearl Harbor 
disaster was ascribed to him and to Lieut. Gen. 
Walter C. Short, who was the commanding 
general of the Hawaiian Department of the 
U. S. Army at the time of the attack. 

Last week, in the issue of U. S$. News & World 
Report for Dec. 3, 1954, the General Marshail- 
Admiral Stark side of the controversy was 
presented by Capt. T. B. Kittredge (USNR, 
Ret.), naval historian. Although Admiral Kim- 
mel’s story is published a week after that of 
Captain Kittredge, it was received and set in 
type before last week's article appeared. Each 
was prepared independently and without 
knowledge of the contents of the other manu- 
script. 

Another appraisal of the responsibility for 
Pearl Harbor was made by Rear Admiral Robert 
A. Theobald (USN, Ret.) in a book, “The Final 
Setret of Pearl Harbor,’ which appeared in 
U.S. News & World Report on Aprii 2, 1954. 

All three of these presentations have ex- 
pressed the views of the authors and not neces- 
sarily of this magazine. 
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(Although the complete book, ‘‘Admiral Kimmel’s 
Story,’’ will not be published until January, 1955, 
by the Henry Regnery Company, Chicago, U.S. 
News & World Report has obtained world-wide 
first serial rights to print excerpts in advance of 
regular publication. 

(The entire contents of this magazine are pro- 
tected by copyright. No part of the book ‘Admiral 
Kimmel’s Story’’ in excess of 1,500 words may be 
reprinted or used in radio or television broadcasts 
without written permission of the copyright owners. 


CHAPTER | 


Copyright on the first serial rights is held by United 
States News Publishing Corporation, and copy- 
right on the book is held by Rear Admiral Husband 
E. Kimmel (USN, Ret.) and the Regnery Company. 

(Quotations of less than 1,500 words are re- 
leased for publication in morning newspapers of 
Dec. 7, 1954. Permission to reprint in excess of 
1,500 words prior to book publication in January, 
1955, must be obtained from United States News 
Publishing Corporation.) 

Excerpts from the book follow: 


“The President shall be the Commander-in-Chief of the Army and 
Navy of the United States.”—Constitution of the United States 


Responsibility 


It is now more than a decade since the tragic news from 
Pearl Harbor made millions of Americans aware that some 
people in high office had committed blunders of such mag- 
nitude that our national security was gravely imperiled. 

The question immediately arose as to the best procedures 

_to be followed in the matter of fixing responsibility for these 
blunders. Quite obviously, Congress bore no burden of re- 
sponsibility for the disaster. 

The attack on the morning of December 7, 1941, was a 
fiery answer to Secretary of State Cordell Hull’s ultimatum 
to Japan of November 26, which, in Hull’s own words to 
Secretary of War Stimson, had “broken the whole matter off.” 
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“I have washed my ‘hands of it and it is now in the 
hands of you and Knox—the Army and Navy,” said Hull 
to Stimson. 

As Captain Oliver Lyttelton, British Minister of Production, 
remarked on June 20, 1944, “America provoked Japan to 
such an extent that the Japanese were forced to attack 
Pearl Harbor.” And as Stimson himself said, “The question 
was how we should maneuver them into firing the first shot 
without allowing too much damage to ourselves. It was a 
difficult proposition.” 

The real story of that policy of pressure upon Japan was 
largely revealed in the hearings before the Joint Congressional 
Committee on the Investigation of the Pearl Harbor Attack. 
Needless to say, neither General Short nor I had any clear 
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perception of the fact that the Roosevelt Administration was 
pursuing a course of action that made war with Japan in- 
evitable. We did know that in the Atlantic a state of un- 
declared war existed. It seemed obvious to us that conflict 
in the Pacific was neither necessary nor desirable. War on 
two fronts would present a grave question that our best 
military minds would find difficult to answer. 

At Pearl Harbor, General Short and I knew only a small 
part of the political story behind the Japanese attack. Care 
was taken not to send us the intercepted Japanese messages 
which told in great detail each step in the Japanese program. 
The revealing passage in the diary of Secretary Stimson, 
November 25, 1941, in which he outlines to Roosevelt the 
strategy of maneuvering the Japanese to strike the first blow 
at America, was, of course, unknown to us. But we did 
know after December 7 that someone in Washington in high 
office had either blundered badly or had consciously pursued 
a policy that led straight to Pearl Harbor. 

Until this day I have kept silence on the subject of Pearl 
Harbor and the historical facts centered around Washington 
that made such a tragedy possible. When these facts were 
first brought out, I could not bring myself to the point of 
actually writing about them.-Nor could I bring myself to set 
down the details of the abuse and maltreatment heaped upon 
me by what appeared to be an organized effort, at first quite 
successful, to place the entire blame on General Short and 
myself. 

Now, however, I deem it my duty to speak out. What 
took place in Washington, must be so clearly placed on 
the public record that no group of persons in administra- 
tive power will ever dare again to invite another Pearl 
Harbor and then place the blame on the officers in the 
fleet and in the field. 

The actions in Washington, which for a time so tragi- 
cally impaired the national security, made our own officers 
and enlisted men a decoy for a desperate and resource- 
ful nation. Those individuals in Washington charged with 
the duty of supplying orders and information to the Com- 
manders at Pearl Harbor can not evade their responsibility 
for the complete success of the attack and its terrible 
consequences. 

For three months prior to the attack on the Fleet a wealth 
of vital information received in Washington was withheld from 
the Commanders in Hawaii. The information received during 
the ten days preceding the attack clearly pointed to the 
Fleet at Pearl Harbor as the Japanese objective, yet not one 
word of warning and none of this information was given to 
the Hawaiian Commanders. 

When Mr. Frank Knox, the Secretary of the Navy, arrived 
in Pearl a few days after the attack, his first question to 
me was: “Did you receive my message on Saturday night?” 
He was convinced a warning message had been sent to me 
the night before the attack. Repeated efforts by various in- 
vestigations failed to find any trace of such a message. 

Secretary Knox’s question is of great significance for it 
clearly shows that he had been aware of the seriousness of 
the situation and firmly believed that a warning message had 
been sent the night before the attack. Who or what stopped 
the Secretary's message has never been determined but cer- 
tainly it must have been a result of action by someone in high 
authority. 

In a succeeding chapter of this account I have set forth 
the substance of the tremendously significant Japanese inter- 
cepts received and decoded in Washington on December 6 
and December 7, 1941, that were withheld from Pearl 
Harbor. 

General George C. Marshall’s warning, belatedly dis- 
patched at 11:52 a.m. Washington time, 6:22 a.m. Pearl 
Harbor time, on Sunday, December 7, was sent in a non- 
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priority status by commercial circuit when he had on his 
desk a telephone with a direct connection to the headquarters 
of the Commanding General in Hawaii! 

The Chief of Naval Operations, Admiral Harold R. Stark, 
made no attempt to send information about the intercepts or 
a warning to me by the highly dependable and rapid Naval 
Communication Service, which could also have been used to 
transmit Marshall’s message. 

There were no delays in the transmission of messages be- 
tween Washington and Pearl Harbor over the Naval Com- 
munication circuit. During the interval when Marshall’s mes- 
sage was in transit a routine message was received at my 
headquarters, decoded and delivered within less than one 
hour after it was filed in the Navy Department in Washington. 
An urgent priority message would have been transmitted, de- 
coded and delivered in less than half an hour. 

This lack of action on the part of both the War and Navy 
Departments must have been in accordance with high po- 
litical direction, because the officers in both these depart- 
ments repeatedly demonstrated both before and after Pear! 
Harbor that they were not careless, inefficient or incom- 
petent. One or two of them might have slipped up, but 
certainly not all of them concertedly, The two prime 
agencies responsible for keeping the field commanders in- 
formed and giving them orders were the War Depart- 
ment and the Navy Department. These two agencies were 
responsible only to the President of the United States. It 
is impossible to believe that both these agencies of such 
proved reliability and competence should simultaneously and 
repeatedly fail in such a crisis. 


My Appointment to Command the Fleet 

Near dusk on a Sunday afternoon in mid-January, 1941, I 
returned to the Naval Base at Pearl Harbor after a game of 
golf. At that time, as a Rear Admiral, I was in command of 
the cruisers of the Battle Force consisting of three divisions 
of light cruisers. 

Back of that particular assignment stretched a forty-year 
period since I first left my native Kentucky to enter the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis in 1900. As a junior officer | 
had served in destroyers, battleships and cruisers. I had been 
a turret officer and a gunnery officer of battleship and cruiser, 
a squadron and fleet gunnery officer, and production officer 
of the U.S. Naval Gun Factory in Washington, D.C. 

I had sailed around the world in the “white fleet” of sixteen 
battleships sent forth by President T. R. Roosevelt in 1907, 
and I had been an aide to Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
Franklin D. Roosevelt when the latter visited the Pacific 
coast to help commemorate the opening of the Panama 
Canal. 

I had taken part in the pacification of Cuba campaign, and 
I had served off the west coast of Mexico during the troubled 
times when our forces were landing at Vera Cruz. I had 
demonstrated to the British Grand Fleet at Scapa Flow a 
photographic system for the analysis of gunnery scores which 
I had a major part in developing. Afterwards I served as 
squadron gunnery officer with the American battleships as- 
signed to the British Grand Fleet in 1917 and 1918. 

As executive officer of the U.S.S. Arkansas, I was present at 
the surrender of the German fleet at Rosyth in 1918. I had 
seen service in the Far East as Captain of the Yard at Cavite 
in the Philippines, and as a destroyer division commander in 
our Asiatic Fleet on patrol duty during the Chinese Revolu- 
tion with a special detail to guard the flight of the round-the- 
world Army planes on their leg between Hong Kong and 
Calcutta. I commanded a squadron of destroyers, the battle- 
ship New York, and a heavy cruiser division in the Pacific 
Fleet. I served as Chief of Staff to the Commander battleships 
of the Battle Force. 
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My shore duty included the Naval War College at New- 
port, Assistant Director of Fleet Training, officer in charge 
of the Policy Section, and Director of Ship Movements in the 
Office of the Chief of Naval Operations in Washington, and a 
tour as Budget Officer of the Navy Department. In 1939 I had 
made a good-will trip around South America with three heavy 
cruisers, visiting Venezuela, Brazil, the Argentine, Chile 
and Peru. 

With this background of long service, I was still totally 
in the dark as to what awaited me when I came in from the 
golf course in January, 1941, to be met at the Fleet landing 
by one of my staff with the word for me to report immediately 
aboard the Fleet flagship, then alongside one of the docks. 
When I came aboard I was escorted to the quarters of the 
Chief of Staff who showed me a dispatch. from the Navy 
Department informing Admiral James O. Richardson that 
I was to relieve him as Commander-in-Chief about the first of 
February. My reactions at the time are stated in a letter to 
Chief of Naval Operations dated January 12, 1941: 


“When I got the news of my prospective assignment, I 
was perfectly stunned. I hadn't any intimation that Rich- 
ardson’s relief was even being considered; and even had I 
known that his relief was being considered, I did not in my 
wildest dreams really think that I would get the job. 
Nevertheless, I am prepared to do everything I can when 
I take over on about the first of February.” 


Admiral Richardson was and is a friend of mine. I knew 
him to be a thoroughly capable officer. His summary removal 
was my first concern. I could see then and can see now no ade- 
quate reason for his removal from command in such a manner. 
I went immediately to his quarters in Honolulu to inform him 
that from my knowledge of his efficient command of the Fleet 
there was no justification for his being relieved. I assured 
him that I did not know his relief was even being contem- 
plated and that I had made no effort whatsoever to get the 
appointment. I felt very badly about Richardson’s dismissal. 

Months later I was informed that Richardson had been re- 
moved from command because he hurt Mr. Roosevelt’s feel- 
ings by some forceful recommendations presented personally 
to the President in October, 1940. At this time Richardson 
had urged that the Fleet be based on the West Coast where 
he believed it could be prepared for war much more efficiently 


and expeditiously than if it remained based on Pearl Harbor. 


At My Battle Station When Japs Attacked 

My assigned living quarters at Pearl Harbor were on a hill 
overlooking the Fleet anchorage and about two hundred yards 
from the administrative headquarters of the Fleet. 

I spent the forenoon of December 6, 1941, in my office at 
Fleet headquarters going over dispatches and reviewing the 
situation with Vice Admiral William S$. Pye, the second in 
command of the Fleet. In the afternoon I worked with Cap- 
tain C. H. McMorris, the War Plans Officer, and Captain 
Walter S. De Laney, the Operations Officer. In the evening 
I went to dinner with Rear Admiral H. F. Leary at the 
Halekulani Hotel in Honolulu. I returned to my quarters and 
went to bed about 9:30 p.m. 

I was called to the telephone about 7:30 a.m. December 
7, 1941, to receive a report that the destroyer Ward had 
contacted and bombed a strange submarine. The Ward action 
appeared to be in compliance with my order of November 


27, 1941, but because we had had so many fake contact re- | 


ports I was waiting for an amplifying report from the Ward 
when the Jap planes began their attack on the Fleet about 
7:55 a.m. Honolulu time. 

I came out of my quarters in time to see the Jap planes 
making their first attack on the battleships. I immediately 
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boarded my waiting car and arrived at the Fleet headquarters 
in less than ten minutes after the attack commenced. By this 
time all the antiaircraft guns in the Fleet were in action. 


General Short 

General Walter C. Short arrived in Honolulu a few days 
after I relieved Admiral Richardson in command of the Fleet. 
I had never met General Short. Mindful of the necessity of 
mutual understanding and cooperation between the two 
services in a situation where their interests were so inter- 
twined as they were at Hawaii, I called upon General Short 
in civilian clothes at the quarters in Honolulu he was tempo- 
rarily occupying before he took over the duties of Command- 
ing General. I found him then and later to be a man of sound 
judgment and a competent soldier. My liking and respect 
for him increased as I came to know him better. 

In the next few months he and Admiral Bloch, the Com- 
mandant of the: Naval District, worked out and put into 
effect a plan to coordinate the efforts of the Army and Navy 
air forces operating from Hawaiian Air Stations. I was con- 
vinced General Short greatly improved the efficiency of his 
command. He, like myself, was handicapped by personnel 
and material shortages and the influx of large numbers of 
untrained officers and enlisted men. 

General Short and I were not “opposite numbers” in the 
sense that our total concerns and duties were co-extensive. 
The responsibilities of the Fleet under War Plans were far 
flung and offensive. Those of the Hawaiian Department were 
local and defensive. Because I was interested in the security 
of the Fleet and the Hawaiian Islands, I gave General Short 
all the assistance I could, even in connection with local de- 
fensive measures which were exclusively under the Army’s 
control. 

The Aircraft Warning Service is a case in point. I took 
Army personnel to sea with the Fleet so that they could be 
trained as radar operators. I assigned to the Army a Naval 
Officer, who had had experience in Britain with radar, to 
give any advice and assistance he could in connection with 
the aircraft warning net in Hawaii. General Short informed 
me his radar was operating and could give a 100-mile cover- 
age. In joint Army-Navy drills it did perform satisfactorily. 

In the period before December 7, I was informed that the 
Army’s radar was manned. It was so manned. It was only 
the day before the attack that a subordinate Army officer 
gave the permission to shut down at 7 a.m. on Sunday. Even 
despite this, one of the stations was operating after 7 a.m. on 
the morning of December 7, and obtained information about 
both the incoming and outgoing Japanese planes. This infor- 
mation was not passed on to the Navy because the subordi- 
nate Army Officer to whom it was reported did not deem it 
important. 


Relations With General Short 

My relations with General Short, which were once the 
subject of considerable confusion in the public mind, have 
now been clarified by exhaustive investigations. I need not 
labor it. It has been established that our official and social 
relations were friendly, that we frequently conferred on of- 
ficial matters of common interest and invariably did so when 
either of us received messages which had any bearing on 
the development of the United States-Japanese situation, or 
on our several plans in preparing for war. As the Naval 
Court of Inquiry summarized the matter: 


“Each was mindful of his own responsibility and of the 
responsibilities vested in the other. Each was informed of 
the measures being undertaken by the other in the defense 
of the Base to a degree sufficient for all useful purposes.” 

(Continued on next page) 
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“Strategic freedom of action of the Fleet must be assured. The Fleet must have no 
anxiety in regard to the security of its base.”—Joint Action Army..and Navy, 1935 


Relation of the Fleet to the Base 


A Naval Base exists primarily for the support of the Fleet. 
The Naval Court of Inquiry in paragraph VIII of its findings 
states: 


“A Naval Base exists solely for the support of the Fleet. 
The fundamental requirements that the strategic freedom 
of action of the Fleet must be assured demands that the 
defense of a permanent Naval Base be so effectively pro- 
vided for and conducted as to remove any anxiety of the 
Fleet in regard to the security of the Base, or for that of 
the vessels within its limits. . . . To superimpose upon 
these essentials the further requirement that the seagoing 
personne] shall have the additional responsibility for secu- 
rity from hostile actions while within the limits of a per- 
manent Naval Base, is to challenge a fundamental concept 
of naval warfare.” 


This principle has long been recognized by both the Army 
and the Navy. In the “Joint Action Army and Navy, 1935” the 
responsibility for the defense of Pearl Harbor was vested in 
the Army. That specifically provided: 


“Strategic treedom of action of the Fleet must be as- 
sured. The Fleet must have no anxiety in regard to the 
security of its base.” 


When I took command of the Fleet, the exchange of letters 
between the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy 
indicated that the provisions of the agreement would be car- 
ried out and that existing deficiencies in the defense of Pearl 
Harbor would be corrected. However, it was never my dis- 
position to assume that high echelon agreements or corre- 
spondence were panaceas. At all times in 1941 I was con- 
cerned with the security of the Fleet Base at Pearl Harbor. 
I did everything within my power to strengthen and improve 
the Base defense. 


Pearl Harbor as a Fleet Base 


Pearl Harbor was the only refueling, revictualing, and 
repair point for ships operating in the Hawaiian area. There 
was no other point where fuel could be obtained. Our four 
tankers fitted for fueling at sea were completely inadequate. 
This was in marked contrast to the conditions under which 
our Asiatic Fleet was operating. In addition to the repair, 
supply and refueling facilities available in Manila Bay in the 
Philippines, our Asiatic Fleet had a number of refueling ports 
available to them in the British and Dutch East Indies where 
limited repair and supply facilities were likewise available. The 
Asiatic Fleet could base on Singapore even as the Japanese 
fleet did throughout the whole war, from 1942 to 1945. 

Pearl Harbor had but one entrance. Because -of the to- 
pography of the Island and the narrowness of the channel, 
the capital ships were obliged to move in and out in single 
file. We had frequent training in this maneuver even at 
night under war conditions without lights. To complete a 
sortie of the Fleet required at least three hours. The danger 
that the channel would be blocked was always present. 
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The de’: « euch a base before the outbreak of hos- 
tilities i: .,aite «icrent from its defense in war. 
Duriiy sti’ ties, when the Fleet is not required to wait 


until the ».. ‘ial enemy commits the first overt act, our 
own offens:e operations protect the base. 

Pearl Harbor was included within an area defined as the 
Hawaiian Coastal Frontier in Annex 1, page 9, Joint Army and 
Navy War Plan Rainbow 5. 

The defense of the Hawaiian Coastal Frontier, which in- 
cluded Oahu and all the land and sea areas required for the 
defense of Oahu, was entrusted by this plan to the Com- 
manders of the Hawaiian Coastal Frontier, who were desig- 
nated as follows: 


“Army—The Commanding General Hawaiian Department. 
“Navy—The Commandant, 14th Naval District, who is 
designated as the Commander, Hawaiian Naval Coastal 
Frontier. This officer also commands the assigned Naval 
local defense force and will arrange for its joint tactical 
and strategical employment in cooperation with the Army.” 


Local Naval Base Defense Forces 

The local Naval Base Defense Forces under the Com- 
mandant of the 14th Naval District were negligible. On Oc- 
tober 17, 1941, the Commandant wrote requesting the Navy 
Department to send a number of small fast craft, equipped 
with listening gear and depth charges, and two squadrons 
of patrol planes. He said: 


“The only increment that has been made to these forces 
during the past year, exclusive of net vessels, is the USS 
SACRAMENTO which has no batteries, to speak of, with 
which the vessel can fight, and no speed with which she 
can run.” 


I forwarded the Commandant’s letter with the following 
endorsement: 


“There is a possibility that the reluctance or inability 
ot the Department to furnish the Commandant, 14th Naval 
District, with forces adequate to his needs may be predi- 
cated upon a conception that, in an emergency, vessels 
of the United States Pacific Fleet may always be diverted 
tor these purposes. If such be the case, the premise is 
so false as to hardly warrant refutation. A fleet, tied to its 
base by diversions to other purposes of light forces neces- 
sary for its security at sea, is, in a real sense, no fleet at 


all. Moreover, this Fleet has been assigned, in the event of ° 


war, certain definite tasks, the vigorous prosecution of 
which requires not only all the units now assigned but as 
many more as can be possibly made available. The neces- 
sities of the case clearly warrant extraordinary measures 
in meeting the Commandant’s needs.” 


Fleet Patrol Planes and Local Air Defense 

The Commander of the Hawaiian Department, General 
Short, and the Commander of the Hawaiian Coastal Frontier, 
Admiral Bloch, had no means to conduct distant air reconnais- 
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sance from the Island of Oahu. The War Department had 
allocated on paper 180 “flying fortresses” to the Hawaiian 
Department. General Short had only twelve of these 
planes in Hawaii prior to the attack; only six were in 
flying condition. 

The Navy Department had allocated on paper 100-odd 
patrol planes to the Commandant of the 14th Naval District. 
He never received a single patrol plane. 

As a consequence, the Base defense against air attack was 
predicated on borrowing Fleet patrol planes for distant 
searches. Under the war plans these Fleet patrol planes were 
earmarked for operations with the Fleet thousands of miles 
from Hawaii should war come. Their primary mission was 
always connected with Fleet operations. They were fre- 
quently based on the outlying islands-Midway, Wake, 
Johnston, and Palmyra. They had to train with the Fleet 
and search areas in which the Fleet operated. Under these 
circumstances, they were available for distant search from 
Oahu only when and if the Fleet did not need them for its 
own operations, actual or impending. They were not at any 
time sufficient in number to cover in distant searches more 
than one fourth of the area through which a hostile force 
could approach Pearl Harbor. And this coverage could be 
maintained for a few days only. 

Search was to be instituted only when there was informa- 
tion from other sources that a carrier strike against the islands 
was probable within narrow time limits. This was a make- 
shift plan, but none better was possible with the means at 
hand. 

In the estimate prepared at Pearl Harbor and submitted 
to the Navy Department the type of air attack the Japs 
actually made was considered the most probable form such 
an attack would take. At this time the Department was in- 
formed that due to our limited forces we must know within 
narrow limits when to expect the attack if our defensive 
measures were to be effective. 

The Commandant of the 14th Naval District wrote letters 
to the Chief of Naval Operations December 30, 1940, May 
7th, 1941, and on October 17, 1941, pointing out that he 
had no planes and that he needed planes. Each of his letters 
was strongly and favorably endorsed by the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Fleet. 

Gn November 25, 1941, two weeks before the attack, the 
Chief of Naval Operations informed the Commandant: 


“The Department has no additional airplanes available 
for assignment to the 14th Naval District. Allocations of 
new aircraft squadrons which become available in the 
near future will be determined by the requirements of the 
strategic situation as it develops.” 


Much has been made of the fact that Secretary Knox 
warned of an air attack on Pearl Harbor in a letter to the 
Secretary of War in January 1941. This was a timely letter 
instigated by my predecessor, Admiral Richardson, in an 
attempt to induce the War and Navy Departments to im- 
prove the totally inadequate defensive power against an air 
attack on the Fleet base at Pearl Harbor. 

Largely as a result of Richardson’s efforts the War De- 
partment allocated 180 B-17 flying fortresses to the Ha- 
waiian Department and the Navy allocated more than 100 
PBY patrol planes to the Commandant of the 14th Naval 
District. These were the type of planes the local base defense 
forces had to rely upon to locate and destroy enemy aircraft 
carriers. 

On December 7, 1941, as we have seen, the Army Hawai- 
ian Air Force had twelve B-17 “flying fortresses” out of the 
180 promised in the Spring of 1941 and the Command of the 
14th Naval District had not received a single patrol plane. 
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The following table is a graphic illustration of the astounding 
but little realized patrol and bombing plane situation that 
existed in Oahu immediately prior to the Pearl Harbor attack. 


Planes capable of locating and destroying enemy aircraft 
carriers promised and supplied to the Hawaiian Coastal 
Frontier. 


Total to 
Hawaiian 


To Army Hawaiian Coastal 


To Commandant 


Department 14th Naval District Frontier 
Promised 180 B-17 bombers 100 Patrol Planes 280 
Supplied 12 B-17 bombers None 12 
In operating 6 B-17 bombers None 6 
condition 


December 7, 1941 


No one has ever explained why the weaknesses so clearly 
described in the Secretary of the Navy’s letter of 24 January, 
1941, were permitted to continue during all these months at 
this outlying station whose security was vital to the safety of 
the Fleet and of the United States. 


Security of Fleet in Port 

Under my standing orders I placed the guns of the Fleet 
at the disposal of the local antiaircraft defense. My Security 
Order 2 CL 41 prescribed a plan for berthing ships in sectors 
to develop in each sector the maximum antiaircraft fire. I 
designated the Commandant of the 14th Naval District Naval 
Base Defense Officer because he was permanently stationed 
in Pearl Harbor and would always be familiar with local 
conditions. I delegated to him the duty of advising the Senior 
Officer present Afloat (exclusive of the Commander-in-Chief ) 
just what condition of readiness to maintain in the ships in 
port. This was a flexible system designed to use the Fleet’s 
resources in port in the Base defense. 

In addition, I issued standing orders for all ships that 
ammunition for all antiaircraft guns, 5”, 3”, 1.1 and 50 cali- 
bre, be kept available in the ready ammunition boxes at the 
guns at all times, day and night. These orders also required 
that there be on board at all times a sufficient number of 
trained personnel to man completely all the guns of the anti- 
aircraft battery. All double bottom and lower deck compart- 
ments of the ships in harbor were to be kept closed except 
when work required they be temporarily opened. No higher 
state of material readiness could long be continued without 
serious reduction in the morale and physical condition of men 
and the accomplishment of necessary work on the ships. 

At the time of the attack, the orders in effect required that 
one-fourth to one-half of the antiaircraft guns, depending 
upon the type of ships, be manned at all times in port. At the 
time of the attack, the guns were so manned. Admiral Inglis 
has testified that, on the morning of the attack, all the anti- 
aircraft batteries on all the ships were manned and firing 
within four to seven minutes. The men of the Fleet on De- 
cember 7, 1941, made the transition from peace to war with 
speed and courage. 

My Security Order 2.CL 41 of October 14, 1941, was a 
revision of an order of the same title issued shortly after I 
took command of the Fleet in February 1941. This order 
provided conditions of readiness to be constantly maintained 
and those which were to be placed in effect when ordered. 
With all measures prescribed in effect, the base was on a 
condition of complete alert. I have been informed that this 
order was retained by my successor without change for at 
least one year after the attack. 


Information Regarding Aircraft Torpedoes 

In his letter to the Secretary of War on January 24, 1941, 
the Secretary of the Navy listed an air torpedo plane attack 
as one of the possible forms of hostile action against Pearl 
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Harbor. Subsequently, the Chief of Naval Operations for- 
warded to the Pacific Fleet and the Commandant, 14th Naval 
District. detailed technical advice which practically eliminated 
from consideration an air torpedo plane attack as a serious 
danger to ships moored in the shallow waters of Pearl Harbor. 

The depth of water in Pearl Harbor is 30 feet or less, ex- 
cept in the channels where it was generally 40 feet. On 
February 15, 1941, the Chief of Naval Operations wrote to 
me on the subject of anti-torpedo baffles for protection against 
torpedo plane attacks on Pearl Harbor, stating: 


“Consideration has been given to the installation of A/T 
{anti-torpedo] baffles within Pearl Harbor for protection 
against torpedo plane attack. It is considered that the rela- 
tively shallow depth of the water limits the need for anti- 
torpedo nets in Pearl Harbor. In addition, the congestion 
and the necessity for maneuvering room limit the practi- 
cability of the present type of baffles. . . . 

“... A minimum depth of water of 75’ may be assumed 
necessary to successfully drop torpedoes from planes. 
150’ of water is desired. The maximum height planes at 
present experimentally drop torpedoes is 250’. Launching 
speeds are between 120 and 150 knots. The desirable 
height for dropping is 60’ or less. About 200 yards of tor- 
pedo run is necessary before the exploding device is 
armed but this may be altered.” 


In the same letter the Chief of Naval Operations under- 
lined the fact that the depths of water in which torpedoes 
were launched in the successful attacks at Taranto were be- 
tween 14 and 15 fathoms; that is, 84 to 90 feet of water. 
A letter of similar tenor was sent by the Chief of Naval 
Operations to the Commandants of various Naval Districts, 
including the 14th Naval District. 

On June 13, 1941, the Chief of Naval Operations sent 
another letter on the same subject to the Commandants of 
the various Naval Districts, including the Commandant of 
the 14th Naval District. A copy of this letter was sent to me. 
After reading it, my Staff and I, as well as the Commandant 
of the 14th Naval District, believed that the danger of a suc- 
cessful airplane torpedo attack on Pearl Harbor was negligible. 

The Naval Court of Inquiry concluded that the torpedoes 
launched by the Japanese in the shallow water of Pearl 
Harbor constituted, in effect, a secret weapon in the category 
of the robot bomb, which was unknown to the best profes- 
sional opinion in Great Britain and the United States at the 
time. The Secretary, in his endorsement to that report, stated 
that the Navy Department had information from British 
sources that aircraft torpedoes were successfully launched in 
42 feet of water in the year 1940. Such information was 
never supplied to me, and was apparently unknown to the 
Chief of Naval Operations. 

In any event, the Navy Department apparently decided 
that torpedo baffles in Pearl Harbor were not required and 
exhibited no concern at their absence. 

In his letter to me of February 15, 1941, the Chiet of 
Naval Operations stated, in effect, that existing torpedo nets 
were so cumbersome that their installation in Pearl Harbor 
would interfere with the movement of ships and the ability 
of the fleet to get away on short notice. He said: 


“There is apparently a great need for the development 
of a light efficient torpedo net which could be laid tempo- 
rarily and quickly within protective harbors and which 
can be readily removed.” 


The Fleet did not have facilities in Hawaii to manufacture 
anti-torpedo nets or baffles. If the light efficient net described 
by the Chief of Naval Operations was ever developed by the 
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Navy Department in 1941, I never heard of it or received it. 
Admiral King [later Chief of Naval Operations], in his en- 
dorsement to the record of the Naval Court, tersely stated: 


“The decision not to install torpedo baffles appears to 
have been made by the Navy Department.” 


Detachment of Ships From Pacific Fleet 

On May 24, 1941, Admiral Stark wrote me that he had 
“an overall limit of thirty days to prepare and have ready 
an expedition of 25,000 men to sail for, and to take the 
Azores.” In connection with this proposed expedition in 
May and June of 1941, practically all the trained and 
equipped marines on the West Coast, several small trans- 
ports, and some other small craft, were transferred from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic. They were never returned. 

In April and May of 1941, one aircraft carrier, three battle- 
ships, four cruisers, and eighteen destroyers were detached 
from the Pacific Fleet and transferred to the Atlantic. In a 
letter to me on April 19, 1941, Admiral Stark advised me of 
this proposed transfer. He described the Fleet units to be 
detached as “the first echelon of the Battle of the Atlantic.” 
He added: “I am telling you; not arguing with you.” This 
transfer took away approximately one-fourth of the fighting 
ships of the Pacific Fleet and resulted in a striking reduction 
in its power. 

The details of the transfer must have been quickly !:nown 
in Japan. When I was in Washington in June, 1941, it was 
seriously proposed to transfer from the Pacific to the Atlantic 
an additional detachment of three battleships, four cruisers, 
two squadrons of destroyers, and a carrier. I opposed this 
strenuously. The transfer was not made. 

The war plans never contemplated that the Pacific Fleet 
was to be devoted exclusively, or even primarily, to the de- 
fense of Hawaii. The control of the seas surrounding the 
Hawaiian Islands and the vast expanse of the Pacific Ocean 
was its responsibility but the actual defense of the shore base 
at Pearl Harbor was the responsibility of the Army. 


Comparison With Japanese Navy 

It was recognized that the Pacific Fleet was inferior to the 
Japanese Fleet in every category of fighting ship. No one in 
authority expected that the Pacific Fleet could meet the Jap- 
anese head on. 

Admiral King’s official report, “Our Navy at War,” trans- 
mitted to the Secretary of the Navy on March 27, 1944, com- 
pletely dispelled previous public misconceptions about the 
strength of the Pacific Fleet prior to Pearl Harbor. Said 
Admiral King: 


“Had we not suffered those losses [at Pearl Harbor], 
however, our Fleet could not have proceeded to Manila as 
many reople supposed and there relieved our hard pressed 
forces. Such an undertaking at that time, with the means at 
hand to carry it out and support it, would have been 
disastrous.” 


Japan at the outbreak of hostilities, had nine aircraft 
carriers in commission and operating. We had three carriers 
in the Pacific and those did not have their full quota of planes. 

Although the battleships of the Fleet were all approxi- 
mately the same age as the heavy ships of the Japanese Navy, 
our ships were particularly deficient in short-range antiail- 
craft weapons. 


Tasks Assigned to the Pacific Fleet 

The Joint Army-Navy War Plan formulated in Washington 
primarily emphasized the defeat of Germany. Admiral R. K. 
Turner, War Plans Officer for the Chief of Naval Operations 
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in 1941, in his testimony betore Admiral [Thomas C.] Hart, 
correctly described the objectives of the War Plan in these 
words: 


“The plan contemplated a major effort on the part of 
both the principal Associated Powers against Germany, 
initially. It was felt in the Navy Department, that there 
might be a possibility of war with Japan without the in- 
volvement of Germany, but at some length and over a 
considerable period this matter was discussed and it was 
determined that in such a case the United States would, 
if possible, initiate efforts to bring Germany into the war 
against us in order that we would be enabled to give 
strong support to the United Kingdom in Europe. We felt 
that it was incumbent on our side to defeat Germany, to 
launch our principal efforts against Germany first, and to 
conduct a limited offensive in the Central Pacific, and a 
strictly defensive effort in the Asiatic.” 


In accordance with this statement of principles, the Basic 
War Plan of the Army and Navy, Rainbow No. 5, provided 
in section 4, paragraph 13(a): 


“Since Germany is the predominant member of the Axis 
Powers, the Atlantic and European area is considered to 
be the decisive theatre. The principal United States Mili- 
tary effort will be exerted in that theatre, and operations 
of United States forces in other theatres will be conducted 
in such a manner as to facilitate that effort.” 


Again, section 4, paragraph 13(d) of the plan provided: 


“Even if Japan were not initially to enter the war on 
the side of the Axis Powers, it would still be necessary 
for the Associated Powers to deploy their forces in a 
manner to guard against Japanese intervention. If Japan 
does enter the war, the military strategy in the Far East will 
be defensive. The United States does not intend to add to 
its present military strength in the Far East but will employ 
the United States Pacific Fleet offensively in the manner 
best calculated to weaken Japanese economic power, and to 
support the defense of the Malay Barrier by diverting Jap- 
anese strength away from Malaysia. The United States in- 
tends so to augment its forces in the Atlantic and Mediter- 
ranean areas that the British Commonwealth may be in a 
position to release the necessary forces for the Far East.” 


The Navy Basic War Plan, W.P.L. 46, was issued by the 
Navy Department in Washington and prescribed the Pacific 
Fleet’s tasks and theatre of operations. The Pacific Fleet’s 
theatre of operations included the ocean area from the shore 
of North and South America to within a short distance from 
the coast of Australia, and north of the Equator to a line 
extending to the westward of the Marianas up to latitude 30° 
north, where the area was extended to the Asiatic Continent. 
It was in this vast expanse that the Pacific Fleet was to divert 
enemy strength from Malaya and the East Indian Archi- 
pelago (1) by the denial and capture of positions in the Mar- 
shalls, (2) by destroying Axis sea communications and (3) by 
protecting the territory and shipping ot the Associated Powers. 

It became apparent soon after I took command that the 
existing organization of the U.S. Fleet was not a proper one 
to meet the tasks which would be required in a Pacific war. 
Early in 1941, therefore, the vessels of the Pacific Fleet were 
reorganized into three Task Forces, including one fast 
carrier Task Force, one amphibious Task Force and one 
battleship Task Force. In their movements at sea, these Task 
Forces were operated as under wartime conditions. Fueling 
at sea, a requirement for long-range operations, was stressed. 

The operating schedule was so arranged that there was 
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always at least one of these Task Forces, and usually two, at 
sea. Frequently, during Fleet maneuvers, the entire Fleet 
was at sea. Periods in port were, of course, necessary for all 
ships. At no time during 1941 were all of the ships of the 
Fleet in Pearl Harbor. 


Fleet Personnel and Training 

On February 1, 1941, when I took command of the Fleet, 
there was a serious shortage of both trained and untrained 
personnel. For the preceding eight months target practice 
had been practically suspended. Uncertainty as to whether the 
Fleet would be based at Pearl Harbor or on the West Coast 
had delayed the transfer of target rafts and other essential 
equipment from the West Coast to Hawaii. The transfer of 
these facilities, which had been started some time before I 
took command, was completed shortly thereafter. 

Due to these circumstances and through no fault of my 
predecessor the Fleet was not ready for war. I set out to 
make it ready. This required an intensive training program. 
In carrying out this program we were handicapped by the 
constant detachment in large numbers of qualified officers 
and enlisted men to meet the demands of the expanding 
procurement and training agencies on shore, and to supply 
trained personnel to man new ships. 

Competent officers and enlisted men were replaced by 
newly commissioned reserve officers and recruits from training 
stations. Although excellent material, they required training 
and indoctrination, which takes time and effort. In the mean- 
while the ships they manned were not ready to fight. More 
than half the officers of the Fleet were newly commissioned 
reserve officers. There were times when three fourths of the 
men in a ship had never heard a gun fired. 

Aviation expansion required the Fleet to supply large 
numbers of trained officer and enlisted aviation personnel to 
man the new ships and to provide instructors at aviation 
fields on the mainland. Specialists in ordnance, engineering, 
and aviation were required for inspection, design and super- 
visory duties in the procurement program of ships and planes. 
This personnel had to be supplied from the Fleet. There was 
no other source. 

There were other factors that made the training activities 
of vital importance. In addition to individual ship training, 
I had to provide for coordinated training of ships, divisions 
and squadrons as part of the Fleet as a whole. New weapons 
and new techniques were an everyday product of the war 
in Europe. New methods had to be devised, tested, and per- 
fected to meet new threats. For instance, the antiaircraft de- 
fense of large formations had to be improved to meet possible 
Japanese air tactics in the event of war. 

Our previous training, chiefly dictated by safety considera- 
tions, had been largely confined to individual ship practices 
in defense against individual attacks. It was now necessary to 
develop means and methods of countering mass attacks by 
coordinated fire, in maximum volume, from as many ships 
as could bring their guns to bear with reasonable prospect 
of hitting the target and allowing for acceptable hazards to 
other ships. 

Again, the advent of radar with all of its implications, 
particularly the necessity for wide extension of existing 
communication channels required to take full advantage of 
its latent possibilities, posed an entirely new problem for 
which no solution was to be found in past experience. We 
had to visualize and set up new situations in order even to 
indicate a solution. It was only through wide experience, 
covering a period of months and crowding in as much work 
as possible, that new apparatus could be utilized to its fullest 
potential. We were handicapped by the fact that we had 
only a few ships equipped with radar, making it all the more 
important that advantage be taken of every opportunity that 
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could be stolen from the few days or weeks that might re- 
main to us prior to actual hostilities. 

Among other things, radar gave promise of completely 
revolutionizing the art of night warfare. This possibility was 
especially important, as it was known that the Japanese at- 
tached great importance to night action. Measures, such as 
steaming and maneuvering in complete darkness in large 
and complex formations, with abridged accent on safety, 
had to be perfected. Most of this program was, for us, en- 
tirely experimental because large scale and complicated 
maneuvering at night was‘ new to our Navy. 

In addition to all this, we needed all the time we could 
get to try out and perfect the operations we had set up for 
the opening phases of the war, if it came, against Japan. 
These operations too, were largely new and untried, and 
handicapped by lack of facilities and personnel, particularly 
for amphibious landings. These exercises gave birth to the 
Fast Carrier Task Force, later found so effective in the 
prosecution of the war 

Our training activities were not just “routine training” or 
“peacetime training.” They were intensified training activi- 
ties indispensable to the creation of. fighting efficiency in 


the Fleet. 


The Fuel Problem in the Fleet 


The fuel problem affected every decision. At this time both 
the reserve stocks in the Hawaiian area and the facilities for 
getting fuel from storage tanks into combatant ships were not 
adequate. The Pacific Fleet had only eleven tankers. Of these, 
only four had the speed and mixed cargo characteristics 
suitable for fueling other ships at sea. It required from 24 to 
36 hours to refuel a task force in Pearl Harbor. 

Shortly after I organized the Fleet in three major task 
forces, I attempted to keep two of the three forces at sea 
and only one in Pearl Harbor. I quickly found that fuel 
deliveries were falling behind consumption. The reserves were 
being depleted at a time when it was imperative to increase 
them. It was this fact, and this alone, which made it necessary 
to have two task forces simultaneously in Pearl Harbor at cer- 
tain periods. It was highly inadvisable, unless an attack on 
Pearl Harbor was known to be imminent, to keep the Fleet at 
sea and fuel it by sending detachments into Pear] Harbor at 
night even if there had been adequate fuel reserves in port. Op- 
erations at sea would have been then restricted to a small area, 
thereby unjustifiably increasing the risk of submarine attack. 

A destroyer at full power exhausts its fuel in 30 to 40 
hours, at medium speed in four to six days. War experience 
has proven the necessity of fueling destroyers every third 
day, and heavy ships about every fifth day, to keep a fighting 
reserve on board. To have kept the entire Fleet at sea for 
long periods would have required not 11 tankers but 
approximately 75, with at least twenty-five of them equipped 
for underway delivery instead of the four I had. 

I did not have adequate fuel reserves. There were no 
facilities at Pearl Harbor for delivering stored reserves to 
the ships at a rate which would permit fueling more than 
about one-fourth of the Fleet in any one 24-hour day or one- 
eighth of it in any one period of darkness. To keep the Fleet at 
sea and exhaust our resources only to find that such expendi- 
tures were unnecessary, or still worse, to have the entire Fleet 
short of fuel when action was joined, were contingencies too 
grave to be accepted on indefinite information or conjecture. 
The fuel storage and the facilities for delivering the fuel to 
ships were in process of extensive improvement prior to the at- 
tack. All of these changes have long since been completed and 
existing facilities bear little resemblance to those of 1941. 

We had one newly commissioned Navy troop transport in 
the Pacific and a handful of partially trained marines at 
San Diego. These, with the marines stationed at Pearl 
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Harbor and the outlying islands, constituted our landing 
force. We had no landing craft. 


Relations Between the Commander-in-Chief 
Pacific Fleet and His Staff 
and Task Force Commanders 

My relations with my Staff, Task Force Commanders and 
Senior Flag Officers were excellent. My Staff was composed 
of superior officers whose records in the war have demon- 
strated their abilities. I-was accessible to them. We had full 
and frank discussions about the various decisions which it 
was my responsibility to make. The so-called “war-warning” 
dispatch I also discussed with the Senior Task Force Com- 
manders, Admiral W. S. Pye (Commander of Task Force 
One), Admiral Halsey (Commander of Task Force Two), 
Admiral Wilson Brown (Commander of Task Force Three), 
Admiral W. L. Calhoun (Commander, Naval Base Force), 
and Admiral Claude C. Bloch, the Commandant of the 14th 
Naval District. I did not personally show that dispatch or 
discuss it with Admiral J. H. Newton or Admiral P. N. L. 
Bellinger. The orders sending Admiral Newton to Midway 
were issued by me to Admiral Brown, Commander of Task 
Force 3, and under whom Newton served. 

Admirals Newton and Brown conferred before the former 
set out for Midway. Admiral Newton proceeded under com- 
plete war conditions. As for Admiral Bellinger, Commander 
of Patrol Wing Two Pacific Fleet, he served directly under 
Admirals Bloch and Brown, who were familiar with all impor- 
tant developments. I was fully aware of the conditions in 
Admiral Bellinger’s patrol plane force, knew and had ap- 
proved his schedule of operations. Had I seen any need for 
him to change his course of action, I would have issued 
orders to him to that effect directly. 


Security of the Fleet at Sea 

A description of the measures I took for the security of 
Fieet units at sea remains to be given. The Naval Court of 
Inquiry has described them as follows: 


“The task forces operating at sea were screened defen- 
sively by aircraft and destroyers. Torpedo defense batteries 
were manned day and night, ammunition was at hand, and 
depth charges were ready for use. Watertight integrity 
was maintained, horizon and surface battle lookouts were 
kept posted, radio was restricted to a minimum.” 


The court concluded: 


“It is a fact that the precautions taken by Admiral 
Kimmel for the security of his Fleet while at sea were ade- 
quate and effective.” 


In summary, the Pacific Fleet in 1941 established and 
maintained the highest degree of security measures at sea 
and in port consistent with our assigned mission of intensive 
preparation for war. We had our difficulties with shifting 
personnel and an exposed and inadequately defended base. 
We had much to do in preparing a Fleet then unready for 
war. We were proud of having a hard job to do. Admiral 
Hewitt, in his report to the Secretary, made this finding: 


“Throughout his encumbency as Commander-in-Chief, 
Pacific Fleet, Admiral Kimmel was energetic, indefatiga- 
ble, resourceful and positive in his efforts to prepare the 
Fleet for war... .” 


We maintained as a regular procedure a high state of 
daily alertness which, within a very short time, could be 
intensified to deal with a particular hazard when and if 
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it developed. We needed one thing which our own resources 
could not make available to us. That vital need was the in- 
formation available in Washington from the intercepted dis- 
patches which told when and where Japan would probably 
strike. I did not get this information. 

With a fleet in the Pacific inferior in power to that of 
Japan, with detachments being made from that already in- 


CHAPTER III 











ferior fleet, with a great dearth of defensive and offensive 
aircraft, with insufficient tankers to keep the fleet at sea 
for any considerable length of time, and with serious short- 
ages and rapidly changing personnel, I most certainly was 
entitled to and had every reason to expect that all the latest 
and best information of the situation that was available in 
the Navy Department would be promptly supplied to me. 





“In spite of the risks involved, however, in letting the Japanese fire the first shot, we real- 
ized that in order to have the full support of the American people it was desirable to make 
sure that the Japanese be the ones, so that there should remain no doubt in anyone’s 
mind as to who were the aggressors.”—Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of War, 1940-1945 


Information and Dispatches, January-October 
16, 1941 


During the year 1941, I received many dispatches and 
letters from the Chief of Naval Operations which can best 
be described as “war warnings.” 

On January 21, 1941, he sent a dispatch to the Command- 
er-in-Chief which stated: 


“The international situation continues to deteriorate. 
It now appears to me that if war eventuates its general 
character will be according to plan DOG my memorandum 
to the Secretary. If this estimate proves correct I contem- 
plate ordering mobilization. according to plan RAINBOW 
THREE with following modifications Atlantic Fleet prin- 
cipal concentration New England and Canada execute 
all tasks except affirm except early reenforcement from 
Pacific and much stronger British Isles Detachment. Pacific 
Fleet awaiting attitude or execute assigned tasks in Area 
eastward of 160 degrees east depending on action by Japan. 
Asiatic Fleet cannot expect early reenforcement alert status 
or carry out tasks according to circumstances.” 


On February 3, 1941, the Chief of Naval Operations sent 
me a dispatch from the United States Naval Attaché in 
London, which stated: 


“I have been officially informed that Japanese are 
apparently planning an offensive on a large scale pre- 
sumed against Indo-China Malaya Peninsula of the Dutch 
East Indies no doubt to be coordinated with attack on 
Great Britain approximately February 10. It is definite that 
the Jap and German relations are becoming most intimate 
and that the Japs are conducting a hatred campaign against 
the British even in ordinarily pro-English press also two 
large Japanese merchant vessel sailings have been can- 
celled. Reports believed reliable state, that all Jap shippixg 
being called home to be taken over by the government. 
Request your knowledge of this. The Japanese mediating 
Thai Indo-China scene meeting aboard Jap cruiser. Price 
of umpire’s services unreliably reported to be bases on the 
west coast of Siam that are usable by light craft for cutting 
Singapore communications via the Malacca Straits.” 


On July 3, 1941, the Chief of Naval Operations sent me a 
dispatch which stated: 
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“The unmistakable deduction from information from 
numerous sources is that the Japanese Government has 
determined upon its future policy which is supported by 
all principal Japanese political and military groups. This 
policy probably involves war in the near future. An ad- 
vance against the British and Dutch cannot be entirely 
ruled out. However, CNO holds the opinion that Jap ac- 
tivity in the south will be for the present confined to seiz- 
ure and development of Naval, Army and Air bases in 


Indo-China. .. .” 


The dispatch predicted that Japan’s major military effort 
would be against Russian maritime provinces. It also stated 
that all Japanese vessels in United States Atlantic ports had 
been ordered to be west of the Panama Canal by the first 
of August. 

On July 3, 1941, the Chief of Naval Operations sent me 
another dispatch. This reported that the Japanese Govern- 
ment had issued orders that certain Japanese vessels in the 
North Atlantic and Caribbean areas pass through the Panama 
Canal to the Pacific. Under these orders all Nipponese mer- 
chant vessels would be clear of the Caribbean and North 
Atlantic areas by July 22. It related information from un- 
usually. reliable Chinese sources that within two weeks Japan 
would abrogate the neutrality treaty with Russia and attack. 
The dispatch concluded as follows: 


“The present strength and deployment of Nip Army in 
Manchuria is defensive and the present distribution of the 
Japanese Fleet appears normal, and that it is capable of 
movement either north or south. That a definite move by 
the Japanese may be expected during the period July 20- 
August 1 is indicated by the foregoing.” [Author’s italics] 


On July 25, the Chief of Naval Operations sent me a dis- 
patch in which the Chief of Staff joined. This advised that 
on July 25 the United States would employ economic sanc- 
tions against Japan. It stated in part: 


“, . . The Chief of Naval Operations and the Chief of 
Staff do not anticipate hostile reaction by Japan through 
the use of military means but you are furnished this in- 
formation in order that you may take appropriate pre- 
cautionary measures against possible eventualities. Action 
being initiated by the United States Army to call the 
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Philippine Army into active service at an early date. This 
dispatch is to be kept secret except from immediate Army 
and Naval subordinates. . . .” 


In addition to these dispatches the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions’ letters to me show recurrent tension in the international 
situation during 1941. His letters used such expressions as: 

“What will happen in the Pacific is anyone’s guess.” 
(Memorandum of May 14, 1941) 

An open rupture was described as a possibility on July 
24, 1941. 

“Obviously, the situation in the Far East continues to 
deteriorate; this is one thing that is factual.” (July 31, 1941) 

“. . . Also the seriousness of the Pacific situation which 
continues to deteriorate.” (August 21, 1941) 

“I have not given up hope of continuing peace in the 
Pacific, but I could wish the thread by which it continues to 
hang were not so slender.” (August 28, 1941) 

“P.S. I have held this letter up pending a talk with Mr. 
Hull who has asked me to hold it very secret. I may sum it 
up by saying that conversations with the Japs have practically 
reached an impasse.” (September 23, 1941) 


Ambassador Grew’s Report 

None of these letters or dispatches warned of an attack in 
the Hawaiian area, or indicated that an attack there was 
imminent or probable. None of these letters or dispatches 
directed an alert in the Hawaiian area against an overseas 
attack. 

On the contrary, on February 1, 1941, the Chief of Naval 
Operations wrote me on the subject of “Rumored Japanese 
Attack on Pearl Harbor.” He said Mr. Grew [U.S. Am- 
bassador to Japan], had telegraphed the State Department 
on January 27, 1941: 


“The Peruvian minister has informed a member of my 
staff that he has heard from many sources, including a 
Japanese source, that in the event of trouble breaking out 
between the United States and Japan, the Japanese in- 
tend to make a surprise attack against Pearl Harbor with 
all of their strength and employing all of their equipment. 
The Peruvian minister considered the rumors fantastic. 
Nevertheless, he considered them of sufficient importance 
to convey this information to a member of my staff.” 


The letter from the Chief of Naval Operations added: 


“The Division of Naval Intelligence places no credence 
in these rumors. Furthermore, based on known data re- 
garding the present disposition and employment of Japa- 
nese naval and army forces, no move against Pearl Harbor 
appears imminent or planned for in the foreseeable future.” 
[Author’s italics] 


This estimate as to the improbability of a move against 
Pearl Harbor was never withdrawn. 

Consider my situation as Commander-in-Chiet of the 
Pacific Fleet at the time I received, by letter and dispatch, 
these ominous predictions of Japanese aggression in the 
Far East. 

I was carrying out an intensive training program to prepare 
the Fleet for war. I was under specific injunction to continue 
that program. In an official letter to me on April 3, 1941 
(Serial 038612), the Chief of Naval Operations wrote: 


In the meantime I advise that you devote as much time 
as may be available to training your forces in the particular 
duties which the various units may be called up to perform 
under your operating plans. The time has arrived, I believe, 
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to perfect the technique and the methods that will be re- 
quired by the special operations which you envisage im- 
mediately after the entry of the United States into war.” 


On November 24, 1941, the Chief of Naval Operations sent 
me a dispatch stating that the chances of a favorable outcome 
of negotiations with Japan were very doubtful and that, in 
his opinion, an aggressive movement in any direction, in- 
cluding an attack on the Philippines or Guam, was a possi- 
bility. Admiral Stark testified before the Naval Court of 
Inquiry that he did not intend that the Pacific Fleet should 
discontinue its training program upon receipt of this dispatch, 
two weeks before the attack. 

I was not expected to discontinue training for all-out 
security measures, concentrated on the defense of the 
Hawaiian Islands, every time an alarming dispatch was re- 
ceived from Washington predicting Japanese aggression in 
the Far East. Indeed, had I done so, the training program 
would have been curtailed so drastically that the Fleet could 
not have been prepared for war. 

During the time span covering the sending of these dis- 
patches the Navy Department knew just what my program in 
Hawaii was. My Fleet operating schedules were filed with 
the Navy Department, where the location and movement of 
substantially every ship in the Fleet was known at all times. 
No dispatch or letter contained any order or suggestion for 
departure from my operating schedules. 


The 1940 Alert 


When the War and Navy Departments wished to put the 
torces in Hawaii on alert against attack, they could and 
did use appropriate language to that end. The dispatch of 
June 17, 1940, from the War Department to the Hawaiian 
garrison demonstrates this. That dispatch stated: 


“Immediately alert complete defensive organization to 
deal with trans-Pacific raid to greatest extent possible 
without creating public hysteria or projecting undue curi- 
osity of newspapers or alien agents. Suggest maneuver 
basis. Maintain alert until further orders. Instructions for 
secret communications. direct with Chief of Staff will be 
furnished you shortly. Acknowledge.” 


In compliance with this order an alert was placed in effect 
with special emphasis on possible carrier and plane attacks. 
To be sure, the overseas scouting was limited to such a small 
are and range as to constitute no more than a token recon- 
naissance. This alert was continued for about a month when 
orders from Washington directed it be discontinued. 

At any time prior to the attack which commenced at about 
7:55 a.m. Hawaiian time on December 7, 1941, Washington 
could have ordered an alert which would have been effective 
immediately in Hawaii. 

As has been said, the Chiet of Staff of the Army had on 
his desk in Washington a telephone with direct connection 
to the Headquarters of the Commanding General in Hawaii. 
Conversations began over this circuit within twenty minutes 
after the attack commenced. 

An urgent priority message by Naval Communications 
would have been received, decoded and delivered within less 
than half an hour after it was filed in Washington. 


Courses of Action Open to Navy Department 
Throughout 1941, the Navy Department had _ several 
courses open. It could furnish me directly with the best evi- 
dence of Japanese intentions and plans, the intercepted 
Japanese military and diplomatic messages. This would have 
given me an opportunity to judge for myself the gravity and 
intensity of the crisis as December 7, 1941, approached, and 
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the probability of a Japanese attack on Hawaii. The Navy 
Department failed to do this. The Navy Department did not 
permit me to evaluate for myself the intercepted Japanese 
military and diplomatic messages. 

Another course of action then remained. That was to issue 
an order which would have directed disposition of the Fleet 
to guard against an attack in Hawaii. The message of June 
17, 1940, “be on the alert against hostile overseas raid,” was 
such an order. It would have had the same effect in Decem- 
ber of 1941 as it had in June of 1940. Such an order was not 
given. Further, the War and Navy Departments could have 
ordered the local Commanders of the Hawaiian Coastal 
Frontier, Admiral Bloch and General Short, to execute the 
Joint Coastal Frontier Defense Plan. This was not done. 

The Navy Department could have given the order to 
mobilize under the War Plan. This order would have had a 
definite meaning. It would have placed the Fleet on an all-out 


_war basis. The order to mobilize did not authorize acts ‘of 


war. The dispatch of January 21, 1941, indicated that 
mobilization would be ordered when war was imminent. 
The order to mobilize was not given. 

In the dispatches I received on and after October 16, 1941, 
I was not given available information as to the actual status 
of Japanese-American negotiations and as to Japanese military 
plans; nor was I given orders for alert against an attack on 
Hawaii. These dispatches had the same tenor as the warnings 
which had previously been sent in February, June, and 
July, 1941, predicting probable Japanese action thousands 
of miles from the Hawaiian area. 


Dispatches From October 16, 1941, to and Includ- 
ing November 27, 1941 
On October 16, 1941, the Chief of Naval Operations sent 
the Commander-in-Chief, Atlantic, Asiatic and Pacific Fleets, 
the following dispatch: 


“The resignation of the Japanese Cabinet has created a 
grave situation. If a new Cabinet is formed it will probably 
be strongly nationalistic and anti-American. If the Konoye 
Cabinet remains the effect will be that it will operate 
under a new mandate which will not include rapproche- 
ment with the U.S. 5 

“In either case hostilities between Japan and Russia are 
a strong possibility. Since the U.S. and Britain are held 
responsible by Japan for her present desperate situation 
there is also a possibility that Japan may attack these two 
powers. In view of these possibilities you will take due 
precautions including such preparatory deployments as 
will not disclose strategic intention nor constitute provoca- 
tive actions against Japan.” 


The term “preparatory deployments” used in this dispatch 
is nontechnical. It has no especial significance other than its 
natural meaning. After receiving this dispatch, I made certain 
preparatory deployments. I ordered submarines to assume a 
war patrol off both Wake and Midway. I reinforced Johnston 
and Wake with additional marines, ammunition, and stores 
and also sent additional marines to Palmyra Island. I ordered 


“the Commandant of the Fourteenth. Naval District to direct 


an alert status in the outlying islands. He did so and reported 
his action to me. I placed on twelve hours’ notice certain 
vessels of the Fleet which were in West Coast ports, held six 
submarines in readiness to depart for Japan, delayed the 
sailing of one battleship which was scheduled to visit a West 
Coast Navy Yard. I dispatched twelve patrol planes to Mid- 
way with orders to carry out daily patrols within 100 miles 
of the Island, and placed in effect additional security meas- 
ures in the Fleet Operating Areas. 

On October 22, I reported by letter all these dispositions to 
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the Chief of Naval Operations who specifically approved 
them. He wrote: 


“OK on the dispositions which you made in connection 
with the recent change in the Japanese Cabinet.” 


The Naval Court of Inquiry found: 


“He [Admiral Kimmel] did not interpret the dispatch of 
16 October as directing or warranting that he abandon 
his preparations for war. He held daily conferences with 
his subordinate commanders and the members of his 
Staff, all experienced officers of long service and sought by 
every means to ascertain wherein his interpretation might 
be incorrect. The consensus throughout was that no further 
steps were warranted by the information at hand.” 


In the dispatch of October 16, 1941, I was advised that 
there was a possibility Japan would attack the United States 
and Great Britain. I did not know, what I learned for the 
first time from testimony before the congressional committee 
in 1946, that my government had promised armed support to 
the British if the Japanese attacked them. Furthermore the 
foregoing advice was given a definite meaning by the Chief of 
Naval Operations in a letter to me on October 17, in which 
he said: 


“Personally I do not believe the Japanese are going to 
sail into us and the message I sent you merely stated the 
‘possibility’; in fact I tempered the message handed to me 
considerably.” [Author’s italics] 


This letter made it clear to me that when Admiral Stark 
stated certain Japanese action to be “possible,” he meant that 
it was not probable. 

In his letter of October 17, 1941, the Chief of Naval 
Operations enclosed a “Memorandum for the CNO” from 
Captain R. E. Schuirmann, who was in charge of the Navy’s 
liaison with the State Department. Admiral Stark stated in his 
letter that this memorandum by Captain Schuirmann “sums up 
my thoughts better than I have been able to set them down.” 

The dispatch of October 16 and the Schuirmann memo- 
randum were not consistent. The dispatch of October 16 
began: “The resignation of the Japanese Cabinet has created 
a grave crisis.” The memorandum began: “I believe we are 
inclined to over-estimate the importance of changes in the 
Japanese Cabinet as indicative of great changes in Japanese 
policy of thought or action.” 

The memorandum stated: 


“Present reports are that the new Cabinet to be formed 
will be no better and no worse than the one which has 
just fallen.” 


The memorandum was to the effect that the Japanese mili- 
tary would determine Japan’s policy regardless of the Cabi- 
net in power. 

On November 24, I received a dispatch from the Chief of 
Naval Operations which was addressed to me, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Asiatic Fleet, and the Commandants 
of the Eleventh, Twelfth, Thirteenth, and Fifteenth Naval 
Districts. This dispatch read as follows: 


“Chances of favorable outcome of negotiations with Japan 
very doubtful. This situation coupled with statements of 
Japanese Government and movements their Naval and Mil- 
itary forces indicate in our opinion that a surprise aggres- 
sive movement in any direction including attack on Philip- 

(Continued on page 133) 
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SOVIET MILLIONAIRES 


Russia has its millionaires—and they’re 
anything but outcasts in that Communist 
state. 

Recent visitors to Moscow are coming 
back with reports of a growing class of 
wealthy families. One American diplo- 
mat estimates that probably 100 or so 
Russians are earning at least a million 
rubles a year. That income, plus special 
privileges accorded them by the Soviet 
Government, enables 
them to live on a 
scale few families in 
the capitalist world 
can afford. 

The list includes 
some Army and Gov- 
ernment officials, such 
as Marshal Nikolai 
Bulganin, who owns 
one of Russia’s best 
racing stables. Fac- 
tory managers also do 
well, and a few scien- 
tists are in the top in- 
come brackets. 

Propaganda pays 
off. Writers stand 
high on the list. The 
foremost Soviet prop- 
agandist, Ilya Ehrenburg, is said to be 
one of the richest Russians alive. A 
novelist, Konstantin Simonov, for a time 
was able to draw as he pleased on state 
funds without an accounting. Simonov 
owns a big house in Moscow, a villa 
on the Black Sea, and a yacht, plus 
several automobiles. 

Simonov and other officially “ap- 
proved” writers often get huge cash 
awards from the Soviet Government for 
their books. Royalties pour in from the 
state-promoted sale of their works. 
Joseph Stalin became a millionaire sev- 
eral times over from royalties on his 
dozens of books—all of them “must” 
reading in Russia and elsewhere in the 
Communist world. 

A million rubles, at the official rate 
of exchange of four rubles to the dollar, 





might not sound like an _ impressive 
amount, especially when the high cost 
of living in Russia is taken into account. 
In actual buying value, its equivalent in 
the U.S. would come to less than $100,- 
000. 

But Moscow’s stores are finding cus- 
tomers for diamond bracelets and Zis 
limousines—the Russian Packards—priced 
at $10,000 and up. Mink and sable are 
bought up by wives 
of Communist mil- 
lionaires. 

More than money. 
In Russia, a rich man 
gets special advan- 
tages on top of his in- 
come. He pays an 
income tax of only 13 
per cent, the same as 
a_ well-paid factory 
mechanic. High-rank- 
ing state officials, such 
as factory managers 
and field marshals, 
get free villas, furni- 
ture and_ limousines 
for personal use. 
Their families can 
find scarce items at 
special stores for the elite. 

Many wealthy Russians, too, are 
awarded months-long visits to health and 
vacation resorts on the Black Sea, with all 
expenses paid by the state. In some cases, 
they get the free passes or choice berths 
that are supposedly set aside for ordi- 
nary Soviet workers as an incentive or 
reward. 

That practice is criticized occasionally 
in the Soviet press. From time to time, 
other articles deplore “ostentation” 
among the rich—their furs, jewels and 
sleek automobiles. 

Nobody, however, is objecting to the 
idea that a wealthy class exists in Rus- 
sia—or that it’s growing larger every 
year. Millionaires appear to have found 
a permanent place in Russia’s Commu- 
nist society. 


-u nited Press 


ILYA EHRENBURG 
. . one of the richest 
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COGNAC 


Napoleon chose Courvoisier—and down through history Courvoisier 
has been the choice of those who could command the finest. 

It is the traditionally correct cognac— unchanging in quality 
—matchless in flavour and aroma. 

Illustrated is Courvoisier V.S.O.P. Brand Cognac Fine Champagne 
: in the distinguished Josephine bottle. Also available in all liquor 
1 stores—in the familiar tall bottle—is the popular Courvoisier 
= THREE STAR, the recognized standard of quality. 
Bi \ Imported by W. A. TAYLOR & COMPANY, 
ae New York, N. Y. Sole Distributors for the U. S. A. 
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~~ 
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#/ = *Courvoisier Cognac—and Courvoiser only—bears this 
registered phrase on every bottle. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Special offer in French glassware — Four Courvoisier cognac snifter glasses about 34% inches tall, with Napoleonic 
emblem in permanent gold design. Shipped to you from France. Send $1 cash or check payable to T.V. P. O. Box 1205 
Grand Central Station, New York 17, N. Y., Dept. U-12. Pay Postman 15¢ U.S. Postal Examination Charge on arrival 
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. More than a million pounds of paper roll off these giants daily 
19 huge paper machines . . . to serve American business. Paper for packaging, labels, 
magazines, envelopes, brochures. Paper for books. Paper for 


work 94 hours a day to make office routine. Champion is a complete paper-manufacturing 
organization —from. forests to finished product. Its progress in 
production is sparked by a burning drive to find new uses for 


quality paper for you paper ... better ways of making it . . . ways of making it work 


more effectively for Champion customers. 
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The No. 11 paper machine at Champion's Carolina Division. 


CHAMPION PAPERS 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE COMPANY e HAMILTON, OHIO 


District Sales Offices in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, St. Louis, TRADE-MARK 
Cincinnati, Atlanta, Dallas and San Francisco. Distributors in every major city. Symbol of leadership in papermaking 











Freedom's ‘Team 


At outposts of freedom near the Arctic Circle—made possible by 
our agreements with other governments. which stand with us 
against aggression—U.S. Air Force men are now standing around- 
the-clock, around-the-calendar guard. Backing them up are the 
resources of American science and industry which have produced 
the Northrop Scorpion F-89 all-weather interceptor. The F-89 
is America’s heaviest-armed fighter. Wing-tip ‘“‘hornet’s nests” 
which carry 104 rocket projectiles are coupled with the latest 
electronics to make the F-89 a deadly aerial destroyer, capable of 
striking a bomber. 45,000 feet and more above the earth. These 
jet home defenders are one of many modern weapons created by 
the engineering and production complex of Northrop Aircraft, 
Inc., since 1939 America’s first company in the vital design, 
development and production of all-weather and pilotless aircraft. 


NORTHROP 


NORTHROP AIRCRAFT, INC. * HAWTHORNE, CALIFORNIA 


Pioneer Builders of All Weather and Pilotless Aircraft 











(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 
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Government payments to pro- 
vide security for the American 
people now bulk larger than pay- 
rolls of many major industries. 

This article shows how such as- 


sES 15 BILLIONS A YEAR 
FOR SOCIAL SECURITY 


Cradle-to-Grave Benefits — 
They Grow and Grow 
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it means, how it ties in with pri- 
vate pensions and insurance. 


The “welfare state,” still growing 
under a Republican Administration, is 
putting nearly 15 billion dollars a 
year directly into consumers’ pockets. 

| This is the amount of money being 
paid out by government—federal, State 
and local—in pensions, unemployment 
benefits, relief checks and various cash 
payments to veterans. 

Behind this flow is the now-accepted 
idea that government should give secu- 
rity to all its citizens and, for veterans, 
also make up for time spent in service. 
The result is a large amount of assured 
income, which takes some of the sting 
out of recessions. 

As the chart on this page shows, the 
amount has swelled dramatically over 
the years and still is growing. 

How payments grow. Back in 1929, 
before the New Deal era, this kind of 
government-directed income amounted 
to less than 1 billion dollars a year. It 
consisted chiefly of pensions for veterans 
_and retired government workers. 

The first years of the New Deal, be- 
fore World War II, saw the sum increase 
176 per cent. Relief checks and unem- 
ployment benefits developed. 

Greatest growth dollarwise has come 
since World War II, which brought new 
aids for veterans, including tuition and 
keep for those going on to school. Mean- 

| while, systems started back in the 1930s 
for pensioning railroad workers and other 
old folks began to pay off. 

In 1955, the grand total is expected to 


_ The rising tide of government payments to. 
__ individuals for pensions, relief, other aids — 
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PAYMENTS BEING MADE THIS YEAR — 


i THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT: 

Pensions for nonveterans .. . $4,600,000,000 
Payments to veterans ... . $4,300,000,000 
Unemployment benefits . . . . $2,200,000,000 
Other ......... +. $ 400,000,000 


reach 15.5 billions, according to studies 
by the Economic Unit of U.S. News & BY STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS: 
World Report. 


government payments, there are billions 
received by individuals in pensions, re- 
| tirement pay and insurance under plans 
} that are privately supported. 
Just one part of this private flow can 
(Continued on page 84) 


a Other assured income. Besides the 
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Source: Through 1958, Commerce Denartment; 1954-55, USN&WR Economic Unit 


Relief ....... =... +. $2,400,000,000 
Pensions ......--.- +. $ 600,000,000 
Other e a 7 J J e e J . ee $ 200 id 000,000 
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Fire Safe 
Steel Buildings 


Steel won’t burn. That’s why Butler build- 
ings are fire-safe. There’s nothing in them 
but metal—nothing to start or feed a fire. 
This protects your building investment— 
and personnel and equipment inside. Keeps 
insurance costs low, too. It’s another 
extra value feature of Butler buildings. 


Gree! 


Write for free book on 
quality features in 
Butler buildings that 
give you extra value. 







BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
7449 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 
Manufacturers of Oil Equipment - Steel Buildings 
Farm Equip t « Dry Ci s Equipment 
Special Products 
Factories at Kansas City, Mo. * Minneapolis, Minn. 
Galesburg, lll. ¢ Richmond, Calif. 
Birmingham, Alc. * Houston, Texas 
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... A billion dollars more in ‘55 for old-age insurance 


be estimated conservatively at 4 billion 
dollars a year. This much or more is be- 
ing paid out on all types of insurance 
policies and on insured pension plans for 
nongovernment workers. 

Private arrangements for security, -as 
well as government plans, are growing. 
With them, the grand total of money 
from all kinds of insurance, welfare and 
veterans’ aids comes to 20 billions a vear 
or more, That is more than four iimes the 
amount of wages and salaries being paid 
by the auto industry; it is almost as much 
as the wages paid by all U.S. stores and 
other retailers. 

What it means. This income gives 
many millions an assurance that, even in 
a bad recession, they would not be help- 
less. Old workers could retire. Younger 
ones, if they lost their jobs, could count 
on unemployinent benefits. Still others 
could figure on relief. 

The year 1954, which has been partly 
a year of recession, has seen unemploy- 
ment benefits increase about 1 billion 
dollars, relief payments go up about 70 
millions, old-age benefits go up more 
than 600 millions. 

These programs give people an as- 
surance that few had at the start of the 
last great depression and make for a dif- 
ferent outlook on the part of consumers. 
Worry about business downturns is less 
haunting. In the last two minor reces- 
sions, people went right on spending. 

The assured income behind this is a 
growing portion of all income individuals 
are getting, though still a small part. 
Taking just goverment payments: They 
amounted to only about 1 per cent of 
total personal income in 1929 and are 
more than 5 per cent today. 

A look ahead. The chief increase in 
welfare-type income in coming years will 
be in pensions for workers or their sur- 
vivors through the system of old-age and 
survivors insurance. These benefits now 
total 3.6 billions a year and are mount- 
ing rapidly. The growth in just this one 
program is calculated at about 1.1 bil- 
lions for 1955. 

In 10 years, according to Government 
estimates, payments under old-age in- 
surance are likely to increase by about 
6 billions. By 1980, this part of the wel- 
fare setup will bring an income of more 
than 15 billions a year to pensioners. 

Pensions of railroad workers, who have 
their own separate plan, also are grow- 
ing. They come to nearly 600 millions a 
year. Pensions of government workers— 
federal, State and local—come to a billion. 

Those payments also will grow. Fed- 
eral employment is now about 2.3 mil- 
lion, not counting military personnel. 
State and local employment, about 4.7 


million, is rising. There will be heavy re- 
tirements in these groups years hence. 

Meanwhile, relief payments to the 
needy continue to increase, even in good 
times. Once it was thought that the old- 
age insurance would supplant relief; but 
this hasn’t happened. Inflation, over 
the years, has led to bigger relief checks; 
some States have made it very easy for 
old folks to get help. Today, the cost is 
more than 2.4 billions a year. 

On the other hand, the veterans’ share 
of this government money has shrunk in 
most years since 1946, when the amount 
was nearly 7 billions. An exception was 
1950, when a special dividend on Fed- 
eral Government life insurance raised 
the figure to 7.4 billions. 

Where the money comes from. Wel- 
fare-type income isn’t “free,” of course. 
It comes from taxes or money borrowed 
from investors. In many cases, people 
who are being helped have already con- 
tributed to pension systems. Govern- 
ment workers have part of their salaries 
put into retirement funds. Other workers 
and their employers pay taxes to provide 
for old-age insurance. ; 

A cushioning effect results from the 
way the money is handled. 

Welfare-type income goes mostly to 
people who are not working and in many 
cases are unable to work. Money for the 
payments comes, currently, from others 
who are working. Thus, there is a spread- 
ing of income. 

There also is a spreading of jobs 
among those needing them most. The 
welfare programs, notably educational 
benefits for veterans and old-age pen- 


sions, encourage people not to work but’ 


to fall back on income from government. 
This leaves more jobs for others and thus 
tends to hold down unemployment. 

So the effect is to provide a broader 
market for goods. 

What's more, pensions, relief checks 
and veterans’ aids are not likely to be 
reduced by changes in laws, which al- 
most always work to increase them, or 
by business downturns. Through unem- 
ployment insurance, the total actually 
increases faster in bad times. 

That distinguishes welfare income 
from other supports given by the Federal 
Government. Money paid to farmers un- 
der price-propping programs can go 
down in hard times, if crops are smail 
or support levels are reduced. Public 
works may be put off for lack of funds. 

The welfare, pension and insurance 
ineome goes on without letup, increasing 
instead of diminishing in bad times. It is 
one protection against bad depressions, 
a factor that will have more and more in- 
fluence on business trends in the future. 
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$30,000 a year P 
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SPEEDING financial reports and charts to management 


SPEEDING service and maintenance manual revisions 


SPEEDING production of forms and illustrative training 


_——- _ *=*=> material 


From its earliest beginnings, Trans World Airlines has been in the forefront 
of aviation development, constantly seeking methods and devices to improve 
equipment and passenger comfort. 

Convinced that xerography offered a new and better way to get paper- 
work done cheaper, faster and with photographic accuracy, TWA installed 
XeroX® copying equipment to prepare offset paper masters for duplicating. 
Result: TTWA’s annual paperwork expenses trimmed by $30,000! Here’s 


how it’s done: 

By merely “stripping in” up-to-date 
data onto the original and then copying 
it onto a paper master by xerography, 
monthly revisions in TWA’s service man- 
uals and bulky parts catalog are made 
quickly and easily. Complete production 
of a new supply of forms manuals takes 
only three or four days! 

Xerography also helps rush current 
financial and statistical information to 
management, in just a few hours. De- 
tailed financial reports that cost about 
$70 using previous methods, now cost 
just $4 using xerography. 

And over at TWA’s “Overhaul Base” 


THE 


HALOID 


copies of the maintenance manual are 
produced quickly and accurately by 
xerography. Wall size charts are easily in- 
cluded in three manuals by reducing 
them with the XeroX Camera to 84x11”. 
Xerography is used by companies of 
all kinds, large and small, in thousands 
of applications. Anything written, typed, 
printed or drawn can be copied onto 
paper masters by xerography. With 
xerography, copies can be made from 
one or both sides of original material. 
For use in diazo type machines, trans- 
lucent intermediates can be made froman 
original subject in the same speedy way. 


“Ghee Binos Ger Bleol 
tn lhe Werld” 


The development of TWA goes back to 
1925, when Western Air Express was or- 
ganized to fly one air-mail trip. a day be- 
tween Los Angeles and Salt Lake City, a 
distance of 575 miles. This was the first 
major route of TWA’s predecessor com- 
panies. 

Today the network of TWA’s routes 
stretches from coast to coast in the U.S. 
and across the oceans to Europe, Africa, 
and Asia. Thus, through the years TWA 
planning, research, engineering experience 
have built an airline and a fleet of TWA 
Skyliners which are setting new standards 
for fast, dependable, luxury air travel. 


SOME USERS IN OTHER FIELDS 


AIRCRAFT GOVERNMENT 

Bell Aircraft Corp. Federal, State, City 
AUTOMOTIVE PETROLEUM 

Ford Motor Co. Atlantic Refining Co. 
BUILDING MATERIALS RETAIL 

National Gypsum Co. H. L. Green Co., Inc. 


Writetor proof of performance folders 
showing how companies of all kinds are 
cutting costs and speeding paperwork 
with xerography. 
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General Almond Says: 


ORDERS FROM WASHINGTON KEPT 
U.S. FROM WINNING KOREAN WAR 


From one of the fighting generals comes 
this story of how a sure victory in Korea got 
away from the American forces. 

What one Senator calls ‘‘back-seat driving’’ 
in Washington played a decisive role for 
Lieut. Gen. Edward M. Almond in the field. 
Why did the men at the top hesitate when the 
alarm first sounded in Korea? Why were the 


Following are excerpts from the testimony of Lieut. Gen. 
Edward M. Almond on Nov. 23, 1954, before the Internal 
Secu: ty Subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary Committee: 


Mr. Carpenter [Alva Carpenter, chief counsel and execu- 


tive director of the Subcommittee]: General, . . . Were you 
familiar with a man by the name of Tinio? 
General Almond: Yes, sir. . . . Tinio was a nomad from a 


Turkestanian area. I could not even locate it myself, if I tried. 
He had a partisan band and to look at them you would im- 
mediately decide they were cutthroat pirates. This band was 
a band of his own. He was a nomad. He came to Italy and 
joined with one of my regiments. He became a very reliable 
patrol leader. He many times and on more than one occasion 
occupied a section of the front in the Apennines virtually un- 
occupied by regular military personnel, between my right 
flank and the left flank of the Brazilian Division, which was 
just beyond me or east of me in the winter of 1945. 

He did such good work that he was known throughout my 
division. I think we gave him a certificate cf accomplish- 
ment or something, just to be grateful about it. 

But one day, soon after the war ended in Italy, in 1945, 
I was queried from General McNarney’s [Gen. Joseph T. 
McNarney] headquarters—which he very properly did be- 
cause he had the request from a Soviet mission that had come 
to Italy. Apparently, they heard about this Tinio. The specific 
query of me was: “Was there a Turkestanian by the name of 
Tinio with a band or group operating in my sector?” I said, 
“Yes, there was one, but where he is now, I don’t know.” 
They said, “Is he in your area now?” 

On investigation, I found he was still over there with the 

70th Infantry, his friends. I got in touch with the colonel 
of that regiment. He said that he would and did talk to 
Tinio. He immediately discovered that he, Tinio, was very 
much alarmed, that the Soviets had queried about him. What 
he had done in his own country, I didn’t inquire of him. I have 
no knowledge. He was a good fighter and on our side. But 
he was disturbed that the Russians wanted to know where he 
and his men were. 

I also attribite it to the fact that he was not a convert of 
the Communists or Soviets and they were after him. I was 
ordered eventually to turn Tinio over to the Russians for 
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Chinese Communists able to invade in force? 


‘Why were U. S. field commanders—ready to 


move and confident they could win—halted in 
their tracks by orders from above? 

General Almond, who commanded the 
Tenth Corps at Inchon and later fought up to 
the Yalu, gave U.S. Senators his account of 
the frustrating war in Korea. 


transportation back to Russia. I did that with the complete 
conviction, based on the things I had gotten from Tinic and 
from those with whom he associated, that it meant his cer- 
tain destruction and that of his band. 

SJ o a 

Senator Welker [Herman Welker (Rep.), of Idaho]: Are 
you at liberty to tell who ordered you to return this gentle- 
man to the Russians? 

General Almond: Well, as I recall, that was a routine 
understanding. Russia at that time had been our ally and 
was then, presumably. As soon as the war was over, I think 
it was their practice to send their delegations into every 
area. I suppose Britain and France. They certainly came to 
Italy. I suppose to all of Europe. 

That was to find out what nationals they could claim 
title to within the bounds of what they said was Soviet 
Russia so that these people might be returned to their 
native land. I believe that that was the general policy that 
we followed, and I think that our being ordered to turn 
that particular band over to that group was a matter of 
routine. 

Senator Welker: Granted that it was a matter of routine, 
can you give the Committee the name of the superior officer 
who ordered you to return them to Russia? 

General Almond: No, I could not. But I might find that 
out. I know who the commander was. General McNarney 
was the commander. He was the Deputy Commander of 
the Allied, AFHQ, Allied Forces in Italy. It was a joint com- 
mand. General McNarney was our American commander. 
He had many people under him and many bureaus. So I 
think a policy that had been decided would be something 
that would be transmitted to his headquarters and his staff 
would carry it out. 

Senator Welker: And he was bound to do that because of 
the policy followed? 


General Almond: I think so. rs 
Senator Welker: There is nothing derogatory to General 
McNarney? 
General Almond: No, not at all. 
° ° oO 


Senator Welker: General, will you describe to the Com- 
mittee, sir, the opening days of the Korean war as viewed 
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from your position as the Chief of Staff [of the Far East 
Command], including the first inspection trip, and the 
telecon [a conference conducted by teletypewriter]? 

General Almond: Well, I recall right off the bat that 
those were very hectic days. They were particularly a jolt 
to me because, on Sunday morning, which was the 25th of 
June. having had a «eek of General Bradlev [Gen. Omar 
Bradley] and Mr. Johnson [Louis Johnson, then Secretary 
of Defense] visiting to our area, we were concerned with 
almost a 20-hour schedule—to see that they got to the right 
places, that they had the right conferences, to do the prepar- 
ing for these conferences where it was our function. 

In general, we had been pretty busy. So on that particular 
morning, I went down to my office with the idea of shuffling 
a few papers on Sunday and going home at least by 2 o’clock 
in the afternoon. I had been in my office only some 20 
minutes when the first telegram came from Korea, from our 
little communication detachment we had over there with 
Ambassador Muccio’s diplomatic group [John Joseph Muccio, 
Ambassador to Korea]. That message said that a border 
incident happened on the Ongjin Peninsula, which is at the 
mouth of the Han River, in Western Korea. In about 30 
minutes we got another such message. 

In the next two hours or two hours and a half we had five 
messages that stretched all the way across the 38th parallel, 
roughly. From the first one we were concerned, but we 
thought perhaps it had been a border raid. But when we got 
them scattered all across the front, we knew that something 
untsual was bound to happen and was happening. We trans- 
mitted each of those, as I recall it, as rapidly as possible to 
the Pentagon to show that something was brewing. That has 
all been established, I am sure. 

The next day—after the 25th of June—or the next two 
days, here in America, realization having taken place also of 
something unusual, we were directed to send a group to 
Korea as General MacArthur's [General of the Army Douglas 
MacArthur] reconnaissance party just to determine what was 
going on. 

We sent Major General Church [Maj. Gen. John H. Church, 
who died in 1953] of our staff and 14 officers from our head- 
quarters by plane, destination Seoul. They landed at Suwon, 
Korea. The condition of the Korean Army had deteriorated 
so in that period of two days that General Church never got 
to Seoul. On 29 June, General MacArthur and a small staff 
flew to Korea. We found General Church on the 29th, two 
days later, there at Suwon. 

We had continued to observe the deteriorating situation 
on June 25, 26, 27 and 28. General MacArthur got query after 
query, wanting to know just what was happening. So, again, 
as he went to Formosa later on, he decided to go to Korea. 
He took the key members of his staff. I, as Chief of Staff, was 
a member of it. 

We flew to Suwon airport and landed at almost the in- 
stant that two YAK North Korean planes dropped a bomb on 
the end of the runway. We sent our plane back to Pusan 
after we landed. It was to come back and pick up the group 
at 4 o'clock that afternoon, which it did. 

At 20 minutes to 4, as we were coming down the road 
from the direction of Seoul, where we had been the latter 
part of the day, two YAKs came over again and dropped 
two more bombs on the end of the runway, which delayed 
General MacArthur’s plane coming in to pick him up to 
take him back to Tokyo. 

His purpose of going to Korea was to have firsthand infor- 
mation, not only of what the Korean Army was doing, but 
what the President of the nation thought about it, what our 
own U.S. Ambassador thought, what the Chief of Staff of 
the Korean Army was thinking about doing in the face of all 
of this debacle that was happening. 
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We arrived, I would say, at 10:30 in the morning. We 
went to a little schoolhouse where General MacArthur found 
General Church and his 14 officers from Tokyo, our officers. 
They had had two days to sense throughout the southern part 
of Korea what was going on. 

There we met with Mr. Rhee [Syngman Rhee], the Pres- 
ident of the Republic, Mr. Muccio, our Ambassador in 
Korea, the Chief of Staff of the South Korean Army, and a 
lot of lesser lights. 

General MacArthur began his query by asking General 
Church to have his officers, or himself, give the situation as 
he understood it. To make a long story as short as possible, 
General Church gave us the current situation on 29 June, 
with the assistance of some of his officers who had been out 
and who had more intimate information than he had received 
in the last few hours. 

General Church said, “This morning, we knew of 8,000 
men in hand in the Korean Army, 8,000 out of 100,000.” He 
said, “As far as we can tell, they are straggling all over 





~Wide World 


LIEUT. GEN. EDWARD M. ALMOND 


South Korea, coming down all the roads and even across the 
mountains. They all had their rifles and ammunition, but ap- 
parently nobody is fighting.” He said, “I have just received 
a report that we now have in groups standing along the road 
8,000 more, and I hope to have 8,000 more tonight, all 
stragglers.” 

That made 24,000, if he got them out of 100,000 sup- 
posedly combat forces. That just gives you an example of 
how deteriorated that situation had gotten. That had a con- 
siderable bearing on our deployment into Korea within the 
course of the next week. 

General MacArthur then asked Mr. Rhee what his con- 
cept of the condition was, and Mr. Rhee gave a very brief 
statement. To be a little facetious, it amounted to about the 
statement that “We are in hell of a fix.” 

Senator Welker: And he was in a hell of a fix. 

General Almond: Undoubtedly. And we recognized it and 
so did he. General MacArthur then asked the Chief of Staff 
of the Korean Army what his plan was in the emergency. 
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His reply was that he was going to mobilize 2 million 
youths in South Korea and repel the invasion, which had 
already happened. That was a little impractical. 

Mr. Muccio then gave his impression, and he gave a very 
sound one. I have the highest respect for Mr. Muccio. I 
never saw him before, and I haven’t seen him since, except 
during the Korean war, but he had real courage in the in- 
terpretations that he gave us and his attitude toward repelling 
the invasion. General MacArthur then said, “Well, I have 
heard a good deal theoretically, and now I want to go and 
see these troops that are straggling down the road.” 


U.S. INTERVENTION A SURPRISE 


We got three old, broken-down cars and got them there 
at Suwon, 30 miles out of Seoul, the capital. We drove to the 
south bank of the Han River, where we could see the enemy 
firing from Seoul to targets on the south bank. We were with- 
in probably 100 yards of where some of these mortar shells 
were falling. It was safe enough, so we had no worry. 

Going up that road from Suwon for a distance of 30 miles, 
we passed many trucks, many stragglers, many men in groups, 
all smiling, all with rifles, all with bandoliers of ammunition 
around them, all saluting—showing that they were disciplined, 
they recognized that some dignitary was coming along. We 
had some MP’s with us, some Korean MP’s, and some police- 
men clearing the road. They all smiled. 

General MacArthur made the remark, “It is a strange 
thing to me that all these men have their rifles and ammuni- 
tion, they all know how to salute, they all seem to be more 
or less happy, but I haven’t seen a wounded man yet.” That 
indicated that nobody was fighting, that they had lost their 
leadership, and that is what happened. The best men in the 
world can’t fight without co-ordination and determination. 

Some fight better than others individually as guerrillas. 
But, anyhow, that gave him the idea of just how bad the situa- 
tion was. We then returned to Suwon and took off, as I told 
you, between YAK bombings, and went back to Tokyo. I 
think that night we began a series of telecon conferences 
with our Government here, in the Pentagon, which enabled 
General MacArthur to personally, from personal observation, 
interpret how bad the situation was. 

It was during that period, just before and during this trip 
to Korea, that it became known to us, much to our surprise, 
I will say, and much to General MacArthur's surprise, that 
this country was going to participate in armed action in Korea. 
None of our plans had involved this, had included this. Our 
plan and our mission was to evacuate our diplomatic and 
military training personnel from Seoul in case of adversity. 
We had done that by 28 June. 

But in these telecons, it developed that it had been de- 
cided by the United Nations to intervene in Korea in some 
way. The first manner was by the way of supply. When we 
learned that we were to supply the Korean armed forces, 
the question went back, “Where do we land these supplies 
and how?” 

As I recall it, it was stated that we would put these in at 
Pusan, the southern port. The reply that went back from our 
headquarters was to the effect that Pusan might not exist in 
our hands any too long, and perhaps not more than a day or 
two longer. “How would we land the supplies then?” The 
directive then came back—it must be remembered that in 
the meantime we had received the instructions that the U.S. 
Air Force and the U.S. Navy would assist the South Koreans 
in opposing the North Korean forces and in restoring order. 

We knew from our trip to Korea on 29 June that the South 
Koreans had lost their capacity to restore order anywhere for 
the reasons that I have just recounted. Our rejoinder to that 
concept of “restoring order” was-that this could be looked 


upon with little confidence. Whereupon, we were directed to 
place defense forces to protect the port of Pusan in Korea to 
the extent of one regiment of infantry, so that supplies to the 
ROK Government could be sent by us from Tapan. 

The rejoinder that the Pentagon received from that state- 
ment was that “that is totally inadequate.” That reply by 
General MacArthur caused a suspension of conversation over 
the telecon, to be resumed 30 minutes later. 

In 30 minutes the telecon was resumed, whereupon Gen- 
eral MacArthur was authorized to use the forces necessary 
in his opinion to protect the port of Pusan. The question 
then came, “Do you require any further instructions?” The 
answer was, “No.” 

That terminated the telecon and General MacArthur im- 
mediately ordered three divisions under General Walker 
[Lieut. Gen. Walton H. Walker, later promoted to full 
General after he was killed in a jeep accident in Korea in 
1950], the bulk of the Eighth Army, to Korea, because he 
knew the situation was so bad that nothing short of a funda- 
mentally sound military movement would salvage it. 

I don’t think you have to have me to testify that even that 
wasn't enough for the next three months. The immediate ac- 
tion that was taken was barely enough to drag along so that 
General Walker could maintain the semblance of a continuous 
line in the defense of Pusan, called the Pusan perimeter. 


“RESTRICTIONS” ON FIGHTING 


Senatcr Welker: Now, General, I am sure you are familiar 
with an article appearing in the Saturday Evening Post on 
Aug. 22, 1953, written by General Bradley, which stated, 
and I quote, “By some miracle our forces held in Pusan and 
the ‘brilliant Inchon operation’ carried our forces northward 
faster than the Communists anticipated.” 

Just how miraculous was that initial period? 

General Almond: That article that you refer to, Senator, 
is the one entitled “A Soldier’s Farewell”? 

Senator Welker: That is it, sir. 

° ced od 

General Almond: I have read that. I have a transcript of 
part of it here, and I have written a comment on it which I 
would like to read. 

Senator Welker: Very well, sir. 

General Almond: My remark is that, “Our lines held in 
spite of the restrictions and limitations imposed by our own 
Government, and our casualty rates were enormous.” That is 
the first comment I have on that. 

The second one is General Bradley sets up the same straw 
man as he has done on every other opportunity. That is, 
“Communists might attack us after we weaken our strategic 
air force.” That is a quote. He never seems to consider that 
we might gain by a strong reaction to Red Chinese aggres- 
sion. Any military commander knows the tremendous risks the 
Chinese were taking by operating hundreds of miles away 
from their bases of supply. This comment applies to the sit- 
uation after the Chinese had attacked. And so does General 
Bradley’s article, written after the Chinese attack. 

Senator Welker: General, may. I interrupt you? Would 
you repeat, please, your first comment on the question that 
I asked you? 

General Almond: I would be glad to, yes, sir. You were 
speaking about how “our lines held.” Of course they held. 
American lines always will hold unless they are too much re- 
stricted in what the command away from the front imposes. 

My comment, though, is that our lines held in spite of the 
restrictions and limitations imposed by our own Government, 
and our casualty rates were enormous. There isn’t any doubt 
about that. 

Just take the record of the 24th Division, starting with 
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General Dean’s [Maj. Gen. William F. Dean] battalion at 
Osan on 4 July, 1950, when he lost the whole thing, being 
overrun by NK [North Korean] forces. But that wasn’t “the 
line” that General Bradley was talking about, as I assumed. 
He talks about this line in the winter of 1950-51, “but our 
lines held.” 

I was saying in the second comment, General Bradley sets 
up the same straw man as he has done on every other op- 
portunity. “The Communists might attack us after we weaken 
our strategic air force.” He never seems to consider what we 
might gain by a strong reaction to Chinese Red aggression. 

My own comment is “any military commander knows the 
tremendous risks that the Chinese were taking by operating 
hundreds of miles away from their bases of sunply. What 
if we had defeated the Chinese? Why does he not consider 
this eventuality in his analysis? General Bradley was oriented 
towards Europe and nothing could budge him from it.” 

Senator Welker: Would you repeat that, please? 

General Almond: I say General Bradley’s analysis of the 
world situation was oriented towards Europe, he says so him- 
self, and nothing could budge him from it. He could not vis- 
ualize the effect on Russia or China in the logical supposi- 
tion that we might win. As a matter of fact, the entire 
Saturday Evening Post article by General Bradley in my 
opinion was “an apology” for being wrong. 

In his estimate of what we should have done in the Far 
East, General MacArthur’s wisdom and vision will endure 
as long as time runs. I doubt that many in the next generation 
will recall this apology entitled “A Soldier’s Farewell.” 

Oo * 2 

Senator Welker: Now, General, considering the unre- 
strained criticism, the Veterans of Foreign Wars episode 
[when a message from General MacArthur outlining his 
views on Far Eastern military policy was ordered withheld 
by President Truman, but already had been released], and 
the failure of normal moral support and protection by the 
Pentagon from ill-informed press criticism, and attacks by 
our own allies, have you ever wondered whether we were 
meant to win [in Korea] or whether there were commitments 
made at thc time? 

Senator Hendrickson [Robert C. Hendrickson (Rep.), of 
New Jersey]: Commitments not to win? 

Senator Welker: Yes, in the words of General Van Fleet 
[Gen. James A. Van Fleet], who appeared before this Com- 
mittee. Commitments made that we were not to win at that 
time. 

General Almond: Senator, I have no way of knowing what 
commitments were made. I can only answer to that to say 
that the things as they happened looked very strange in so far 
as the assurance with which the enemy appeared to operate. 

I think it would have been a very hazardous thing for the 
Chinese to enter North Korea in the abundant numbers in 
which they did if they had thought that their bases of rice 
or ammunition, or any other base, would be subject to attack. 

Is that what you mean? 

Senator Welker: That is it. Thank you very -much. 

* ° co 

Mr. Carpenter: Could you tell us of British policy in the 
pre-Korean war period? 

General Almond: . . . In December the British recognized 
the Red Chinese Government as being the de jure govern- 
ment of China. 

It was explained to me very carefully once by the British 
Ambassador in Tokyo that there was a difference between the 
de jure and de facto status of the recognition—an explanation 
which he volunteered and I did not seek. 

The following spring, in 1950, all British heads of mission 
throughout Asia and Southeast Asia were assembled in 
Singapore to meet with Mr. MacDonald [Malcolm Mac- 
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Donald, Commissioner General for the United Kingdom in 
Southeast Asia], and there they had a two-day or three-day 
discussion. 

I am sure, from the rumors I heard in Tokyo when those 
from our area returned there, that they must have been 
receiving a reorientation of policy, because the British 
Ambassador in Tokyo in his conversation with me, and there 
was nothing secret about it—he was very frank about it— 
assured me that the U.S. Consul General Angus Ward 
incident, which had happened in the early months of 1950 
in Mukden, was very unfortunate, in that, had it not hap- 
pened, both our Government, as well as his own, would 
have recognized Red China. 

I was astounded as far as our Government was concerned, 
and I told the Ambassador so. I said in reply, “I have no idea 
what course your Government will take. I do not believe 
that my Government intends to recognize Red China. If it 
does that fact has not been communicated to me either for- 
mally or informally.” 

Therefore, that seemed to me a very distinct reversal of 
policy as to how we could combat Communism in Asia. 


TIP-OFF TO REDS? 


Mr. Carpenter: General, I believe General MacArthur has 
indicated that the neutralization of Formosa was a tip-off to 
the Chinese Reds that they would enjoy unprecedented 
sanctuary, and that the Chinese Reds must have known our 
efforts would be limited before they crossed the Yalu. Do 
you agree? 

General Almond: Well, I can only judge by what I saw on 
the 25th of July when Genera! MacArthur and his staff, of 
which I was one, went to Formosa. I saw the face of the 
Generalissimo and Madame Chiang and his Chief of Staff 
and other Chinese staff officers, the consternation with which 
they accepted the ruling that Formosa or an invasion of 
the Chinese coast was forbidden to them. When we got 
down there their whole theme was, “How much can you 
help us to get back to China?” 

To answer the second part of your question, I am sure that 
if I were a military commander of a squad, or up to the size 
of a field army, if I thought that I could block any particular 
section of my problem out, it would make it easier for me to 
operate on the balance of my front. 

Therefore, the neutralization of Formosa, in my opinion, 
was a facility which the Chinese took advantage of in order 
to concentrate all of their troops, their worthwhile troops, in 
the north, having no concern about the south. 

It may not have been contemplated that way when the de- 
cision was made, but contemplations, in my opinion, ought to 
be tempered by the probable result. 

Mr. Caipenter: To a military commander that was very 
obvious, was it not? 

General Almond: Very, to me. 

Mr. Carpenter: General MacArthur has also stated that his 
orders to bomb the Yalu bridges were countermanded within 
a matter of hours. From your extensive experience would you 
say this was extraordinary promptness on the part of the 
Pentagon? 

General Almond: Yes, I think it was pretty prompt. 

Mr. Carpenter: Does it suggest a decision based on com- 
mitments which may have been taken earlier in anticipation 
of such an eventuality? 

General Almond: Not necessarily. That prohibition might 
have been issued in following out or carrying out a policy 
within which it would fall. Therefore, if the policy was well 
established, it might have been very easy to answer yes or 
no. If it was indicated that the policy would cover it, that is. 
On the other hand, a complicated problem, even though in 
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conformity with the policy, might require much longer to 
reply to or evaluate. 
oO ° 7 

Mr. Carpenter: General Almond, are you familiar with 
an article by Gen. Omar Bradley appearing in U.S. News 
& World Report, and could you comment on it? 

General Almond: I read that over. We have to remember 
that this was March 28, 1952, eight months after I left the 
Korean front. But the significant part of those remarks, as 
they struck me, was his statement, the first paragraph of the 
excerpt, maintaining that the American people were solidly 
behind our decision to oppose the outright aggression in 
Korea. 


A FRACAS—OR A WAR? 


My comment on that is if this was so why did our Admin- 
istration insist that it was a police action when it could have 
stated the seriousness of it and mobilized sufficient forces? 
For one, I don’t appreciate the Korean war, having fought 
in it, being termed a “fracas,” as was done by General Col- 
lins [General J. Lawton Collins], then Chief of Staff, U.S. 
Army, in the Senate hearings in May, 1951. It was a great 
deal more than a fracas, as it has been termed by witnesses 
that have appeared before congressional committees who 
have talked about “the fracas occurring in Korea” and the 
great problem of Europe. 

The problem wasn’t in Europe, then, in an actual way. 
The problem was in Korea where we had a quarter of a 
million men engaged. And with the result that we now know 
of, 142,000 casualties and some 20 billion dollars. That 
aidn’t start as a fracas; it didn’t start as a police action from 
the 29th of June, four days after it started, when General 
MacArthur saw the condition of that South Korean Army. It 
was never a police action to us. That is my comment. 

Mr. Carpenter: General, when you testified before the 
Subcommittee of the Committee of the Senate on Armed 
Services in April, 1953, you stated, on page 33: “I became 
conscious of what we call the sit-down war about the Ist of 
May, before the Chinese attack on the 16th of May, 1951.” 

Were our forces north or south of the 38th parallel at 
that time? 


General Almond: They were south of the 38th parallel, I 
believe . . . The Chinese made three distinctly large attacks 


in Korea, in my opinion. The first one was in early December 
against the Eighth Army and against the Tenth at the Chosin 
Reservoir, in 1950. That attack eventually resulted in the 
Eighth Army withdrawing as far south as Seoul. 

When this first attack occurred the Tenth Corps was over 
here from Wonsan and Hamhung and on up toward the 
Chosin Reservoir. The Eighth Army was in this vicinity 
[pointing to map]. 

Mr. Carpenter: Would you identify that? 

General Almond: This vicinity is south of the crossings of 
the Yalu River at Antung, Sinanju, Sinuiju, and south of 
Manpojin on the Yalu River, where we found so many 
Commies had crossed unknown to our forces, even unknown 
to our Air Force reconnaissance. But that concentration of 
some 8 or 10 or more divisions against the Tenth Corps initi- 
ally was done at night very surreptitiously, and the Eighth 
Army was also suddenly confronted with great masses of 
Chinese against the South Koreans on its right flank with a 
strong attack. 

That attack resulted in the Eighth Army’s right flank, where 
the South Koreans were, being crushed. It caused a readjust- 
ment of Eighth Army forces to the extent that they withdrew 
—in the face of the superhuman odds; you might say, in 
numbers, up to 20-to-1 odds—gradually down into the vicin- 
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nity of Seoul along and south of the 38th parallel. That was 
the first attack. 

The second attack occurred on the 22d of April, 1951, and 
this attack was on the front of the First Corps and in the vicin- 
ity of Uijongbu and some 20 miles north of Seoul. That at- 
tack involved about 38 Chinese divisions. Twenty-four of 
these were badly handled, and the Chinese withdrew from the 
22d of April to about the 30th. 

On the 8th of May, 1951, General Marshall [Gen. 
George C. Marshall] testified before a committee of Congress 
that the Chinese were so badly handled in that attack of 
the 22d that their forces probably wouldn’t be employed 
again in an important attack for months. 

In exactly eight days from the time he made that state- 
ment the Chinese moved five Army corps across the front, 
from the front of the First Corps to the front of the Tenth 
Corps, which corps I commanded. One hundred seventy-five 
thousand “Ghinamen attacked the Second Infantry Division 
here north of Hangye with the idea of destroying that di- 
vision, splitting the ROK [Republic of Korea] Army, on the 
right of the Second Division, away from the Eighth Army, 
driving a wedge through there and blocking off the Eighth 
Army from its base at Pusan. 

That attack materialized on the 16th of May. In that 
effort the Tenth Corps, composed of three American divisions 
and four ROK divisions, sustained 14,000 casualties, 7,000 
Americans and about 7,000 ROK’s. 

For six days while this battle was going on, day and night, 
after the second day we withdrew each night to a new line 
and bent with the wind or the breeze of the enemy attack. 

If you ever read “The Three Bamboos,” an_ intriguing 
Japanese story, that is what the Three Bamboos, three 
powerful Japanese brothers, did. They accept every situation 
in the best possible shape, readjusted to meet the next situa- 
tion, and that is what we did. But we also captured many 
prisoners during that battle. 

When my intelligence officer indicated to me that this great 
force of 175,000 men which had turned our flank, virtually 
enveloping the Tenth Corps, when they had consumed most 
of their rations and a great part of their ammunition—well, 
that is when we struck back at them. It has always been my 
concept of battle that “if our force is tired the enemy might 
be tired as well.” 

With that philosophy and the pretty certain knowledge 
that his supplies were running low, if not exhausted, and with 
General Van Fleet’s full co-operation and understanding—he 
being present on the battlefield or always nearby—it seemed 
time to go to a counteroffensive. 

General Van Fleet and myself discussed this at great length. 
Most of the reserves were either in the line or just behind 
it, including his own. 

I asked him to give me the 187th Airborne Regiment, his 
last reserve, a fine outfit, with close to 5,000 men in that regi- 
ment, including the supporting artillery. 

On the 22d we started the attack. We drove across the 
enemy’s rear on an axis of attack from Hongchon to this 
point called Inje, and in the next two or three days this com- 
plete enemy force, down here, reversed itself and started 
hiking for the rear. They lost every piece of transportation 
that they had in this area. We captured groups of pack mules 
and pack animals which they should have been able to get 
out—except that the horses and mules were poor and the sup- 
plies were exhausted. 

With this result, by the Ist of June we had regained much 
of this territory that we had lost in December and January 
1950-51, and more besides. 

About that time, I will say. between the Ist of June and 
the Ist of July, when we were readjusting this line, a thing 

(Continued on page 92) 
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happened to me that I had never experienced before. By 
private conversation with my commander—the Eighth Army 
commander, General Van Fleet—I was told to halt my troops 
on that line and advance no further and only take action in 
an aggressive way that would either straighten out and stabil- 
ize that line or protect the lines of my men. 

In other words, it was decided somewhere, above General 
Van Fleet’s head, and where I do not know—I complied with 
the orders—that, when we had defeated this huge force that 
General Marshall didn’t think could be employed, but it 
showed that the Chinese not only had 36 divisions over here, 
12 of which could be deployed, and were according to my 
map, but they had more, and did employ them to the extent 
of 187,000 Chinamen and 37,000 or 38,000 North Koreans 
against this one sector—that, when they did that, they were 
using the cream of their army, and, when we defeated that 
cream, I think we were entitled to capitalize on it. 

In defense of this line I had told my men—I not only 
told them but I landed in a helicopter along their line in 
every battalion, 11 battalions across this front, with the 
Tenth Corps—I told them that they would stay in their 
established positions until somebody in nual ed ordered 
them to leave, which they did. 

I have no hesitation in the interest of my iciamey in or- 
dering men to battle if I think that it is worth while and 
that something useful will result from it. 


VICTORY “PREVENTED” 


I have a great resentment when I find that 7,000 of my 
own men and 7,000 of my allies, the Koreans, including a 
French battalion and a Dutch battalion—with four nations 
being involved—in finding that I am not permitted or I am 
prevented from obtaining recompense for those losses when 
the mission of any battlefield commander is to win in the 
field and not be denied a victory for his forces. 

oO oO ° 

Senator Welker: When Secretary of State Acheson [Dean 
Acheson] testified on the investigation of the military situa- 
tion in the Far East, in the first week of June, 1951, he 
stated that “area” should be defined as the territory of the 
Republic of South Korea, and the settlement of the war at 
the 38th parallel would constitute victory. 

When were you informed that the 38th parallel would 
constitute victory? 

General Almond: I was never informed of that fact or de- 
cision. I was only informed that my troops, which I con- 
sidered victorious and which were prepared to destroy the 
enemy—this means the Tenth Corps acting in conjunction 
with the rest of the Eighth Army and with the help of the 
Air Force and Navy in Korean areas—that could have been 
easily done. The only knowledge I had of that statement by 
Mr. Acheson is the fact that we were ordered not to advance 
farther than that line as a matter of procedure on the 
battlefield. 

Senator Welker: According to the records of the 1951 
hearings, the 38th parallel was first crossed by advancing 
U.N. forces about the middle of October, 1950. American 
casualties up to October 13, 1950, were 26,083, of whom 
4,036 were dead, 4,336 were missing and the rest were 
wounded. Were you then advised that the military job in 
Korea was accomplished? 

General Almond: I was not, and I have the distinct con- 
cept from no less than General MacArthur, whose sub- 
ordinate I was, and operating under his instructions—and 
I believe General Walker had the same concept—that we 
were there, we had just about defeated the North Korean 
Army, and we were going to finish it up, and that we were 
going to clear up Northern Korea and do what the United 
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Nations had intended, so they say, to reunite Korea as a free, 
democratic republic as quickly as: possible. We were in the 
process of doing that. 

Senator Welker: When was the mission changed, General? 

General Almond: Never, as far as I know. 

Senator Welker: And you have already testified that we 
did not defeat the North Koreans? Is that correct? 

General Almond: That we did. 

Senator Welker: You did? 

General Almond: We did defeat the North Koreans. 

° ° oO 

Senator Welker: General, you have stated to the Com- 
mittee that we defeated the North Koreans. Did we defeat 
the Chinese Communists? 

General Almond: Not at all, no, sir. 

Senator Welker: Do they not now occupy more territory 
than they did in November of 1950? 

General Almond: Decidedly. When they first attacked the 
front of the 8th Army they were pretty well up above 
Pyongyang. Now they are pretty well below it. 

Senator Welker: I will ask you if it is not a fact that the 
Communist Chinese are a greater power today than they 
were then. 

General Almond: I think decidedly so, sir, I think they have 
learned a lot from us in military operations that they will 
never forget. They have a finer Army. I wouldn't hesitate to 
say that they have a fine Army. 

o ° a 

Senator Welker: General, did you know, for example, 
that as early as October of 1950 the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff was writing about “The Defense of South 
Korea” and telling the world that “Korea is not an area of 
first-class strategic value”? 

If, as an enemy commander, you had heard that address 
with the assurances it contains as to what we would regard 
as local wars, in which we would limit our efforts, would it 
not have affected your strategy? 

° ° Qo 

General Almond: Yes, sir, it certainly would have affected it. 

Senator Welker: As a matter of fact, it would make you 
quite happy, would it not? 

General Almond: Very, sir. 

Senator Welker: You could not have lost, in other words? 

>. ° o 

General Almond: My comment on that is, where it says 
that Korea is not an area of first-class strategic value—of 
course, everybody is entitled to his own opinion—I say it 
just so happens that for the brand of Communist expansion 
with which we are confronted, Korea is a first-class strategic 
area of value in which to contest such expansion. 

Nowhere in the world could we have found a betver area, 
except for the individual hard fighting, in which to oppose 
Chinese hordes of men. I am talking about the isolation of the 
area. Nowhere could we have found a better area in which to 
oppose these Chinese. Nowhere could we have found a battle- 
ground where the base facilities for supply, air and naval sup- 
port are better present than Korea, with the areas of Japan, 
the Philippines, and Formosa virtually secure from Chinese or 
Soviet attack, except air attack on Japan from Soviet Asia. 
There are many places closer than Japan, Okinawa and the 
Philippines, but what I say is the areas in which this is so 
isolated, where they could not get to us, except on the Korean 
Peninsula. 

This statement shows that the Washington concept ex- 
cluded what might happen in Asia. 

There is another comment that I have. Today, because 
the Communist temper is revealed by the aggression in 
Korea, we think our fleet should patrol the waters between 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Formosa and Communist China. I say General MacArthur's 
statement, New York Times, Feb. 1, 1953, on the result of 
the utilization of Korea, is important. Events now past have 
proven that General MacArthur was right and General 
Bradley was wrong. 

I need add nothing to this series of facts. Their noise is 
deafening to those who listen. The opportunity to deal a 
death blow to expanding Communism presented itself in 
Korea. But I don’t believe General Bradley ever could see it. 

He could never see that victory in our grasp in Korea 
would be the one beacon to anti-Communism throughout 
the world. We ae exactly where we started in 1950, on 
the 38th parallel. 

Senator Welker: I am not a military man, General, but 
I would like to ask you this: As a matter of fact, had you 
been permitted to win the war in Korea, in that event you 
would have saved Irido-China also? Is that a correct as- 
sumption? 

General Almond: I think so, sir, decidedly. I think the 
failure to win has given the Chinese Communists great in- 
centive to proceed farther than they ever hoped to proceed 
at this time. 

Mr. Carpenter: General, will you comment on views ex- 
pressed by General Bradley on April 17, 1951? 

General Almond: General Bradley, after having said 
previously that Korea was not a first-class strategic area, 
said on the 17th of April, six days after he recommended 
General MacArthur’s relief to President Truman: 

“It is hard to realize that our relatively small-scale op- 
erations in Korea hold the key to the success or failure of 
our world-wide strategy.” 

If that doesn’t constitute strategic importance, I don’t 
know what does. He had learned the error of his thoughts 
in October, and from the great strategist, General Mac- 
Arthur, whom he had agreed should be relieved of his 
command. 

Another comment goes on: 

“Furthermore, because we seek peace. and an end to 
this war in Korea, our Government is cautious in every 
decision . . 

“and, third, every decision we have recommended has 
supported United Nations unity in the conduct of war. With 
these principles in mind, we of the United Nations are now 
doing an outstanding military job.” 

He said these three factors that I cited in talking about 
world-wide strategy show how far the JCS could go, under 
General Bradley’s guidance, to avoid conclusive victory in 
the Korean war by force of arms. He said we were not 
making use of the Air Force to attack Manchuria. He failed 
to mention the bridges which, if destroyed, would leave a 
million Chinese Communist forces stranded in Korea. 

He said the U.N. is now doing an outstanding military job 
when, as a matter of fact, on the 17th of April, we were 
clinging to our lines like drowning men to a sinking raft, 
awaiting a huge Chinese attack that came on the 22d of 
April, five days after he made this statement, and it came 
again on the 16th of May, one month later, only eight days 
after General Marshall had testified that “the Chinese would 
not attack in strength for months to come.” 

Either General Bradley did not know the situation, or he 
was careless in his interpretation of the real facts in order 
to suit the trepidations and fears of our American people, 
who should have been given the true picture. 

One more comment—about the role of diplomacy. When 
you are in battle and war, I say these are just words for public 
consumption and all of these actions at the present cost of 
more than 20 billion dollars to the Treasury, and 142,000 
American casualties, and we are now just where we were 
then, on the 38th parallel. 
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Senator Welker: You might add the enemy is stronger 
now than he was at that time. You have taught him to 
fight. Is that a correct assumption? 

General Almond: In my opinion, yes, sir. 

Senator Welker: Could we have won the war in Korea 
in November and December of 1950 had reinforcements 
been sent and had authorizations for bombing across the 
Yalu been granted? 

General Almond: Well, in my opinion, yes. I don’t know 
whether the ‘reinforcements were available in the degree 
that we would have needed them. I believe, as many of 
the people that I discussed it with, as the situation de- 
veloped, as more force was brought in by the Chinese, we 
might have had to expend more force, but we had the 
opportunity by the use of all our facilities—Air, Navy and 
ground, with a little more ground effort and the intensifica- 
tion of air and navy, especially planes—to destroy the bases 
which were sustaining this great force, and that, in my 
opinion, constituted the potentiality to win. 

But the thing that frustrated that was the fear of something 
that we in the Far East did not think was likely to happen, 
has not happened yet, and I do not think it is going to happen 
until the Soviet decides in his own mind that he is ready to 
accomplish something by force, which he is now accomplish- 
ing by threat. 

Senator Welker: . . . Could we have won the war in 1951 
with, for example, the casualties we subsequently had during 
the protracted armistice negotiations? 

General Almond: I think so. I have shown on one of these 
maps that we lost 14,000 ROK’s and Americans, Frenchmen 
and Dutchmen in.defending for six days. We had the oppor- 
tunity with a reasonable estimate of casualties to return to 
the offensive, certainly with a few more troops than we had, 
if the go sign had been given. They could have been se- 
cured. Our failure to do that at, I would say, a cost of 
25,000 or 30,000 casualties at the most, has now cost us 
52,000 since that stabilization took place. We had lost 
52,000 casualties from the time I left Korea on the 15th of 
July, after this battle, until the time the armistice was 
negotiated. 

Senator Welker: I think you have already testified to this, 
but do you believe an all-out effort to win in Korea would 
have led to World War III, as propagandized all over the 
country? 


General Almond: I have no such idea, sir. 


IF RUSSIA MOVES— 


Senator Welker: Do you believe with me, a nonmilitary 
man, that if Russia wanted to move in Western Europe she 
could move in two weeks and take it? 

* General Almond: I don’t know the facts on that, Senator. 
I could not answer that, sir. She could move, but whether 
she could take it or not, I haven’t the slightest idea. I don't 
believe she could. 

° o = 

Senator Welker: General, would you care to fight an- 
other war under the same inhibitions, with the same back- 
seat drivers, and with the same channels of information 
open to the enemy as you had to fight in Korea? 

General Almond: I will always contribute as much as I 
am capable of as a soldier of this nation. I would deplore 
being sent on a mission which was foredoomed or developed 
into foredooming where my mission originated to gain 4 
decision and I was in any way hampered. We have 4 
philosophy in the Army, and all military services, that 
sums up what I mean: It is bad enough to have to fight 
the enemy; it is terrible to have to fight both the enemy 
and those that you are supposed to have support from. 
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(Advertisement) 





Oil=Key to our Security 


by Fleet Admiral 
CHESTER W. NIMITZ, U.S.N. 


Ap the Japanese at Pearl Harbor destroyed the 
H oil we had stored there the war might have 
ended far differently for them—and for us! For- 
tunately, this oil, in above-ground tanks highly 
vulnerable to incendiary bullets, was left intact. 
And our submarines began using it at once in op- 
erations against Japanese shipping. The world now 
knows how effective those operations were. 











ba 


Fleet Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, wartime com- 
mander U. S. Pacific Fleet and former Chief of Naval 
Operations. From knowledge born of wartime ex- 
perience Admiral Nimitz discusses vital role of oil 
industry in defense of U. S. 











Oil is the “life’s blood” of our Navy, Air Force 
and Mechanized Army. Without it we are sitting 
ducks for aggression. The year 1942 was a critical 
one for the Allies primarily because of German 
submarine sinkings of our oil tankers. America’s 
oil industry, however, can take great credit for 
meeting Allied needs despite these losses. But 
what a difficult, if not impossible task this would 
have been had the Japanese been able in 1941 to 
destroy our stocks in the Pacific. 


And in thinking of this: remember the impor- 
tance of oil to any nation bent on aggression. It 
was, after all, oil poverty that provoked Japan to 
grab the rich reserves of Borneo and Indonesia. 
Today those same reserves are the targets of Asia’s 
oil-hungry Communists! 

Second only in importance to an efficient oil 
industry with ample reserves is the ready availa- 
bility of adequate oil storages in friendly strategic 
areas throughout the world! This is an integral 
part of our entire defense system. 


Yes, the oil industry is highly essential to our 
national security. It is big business requiring years 
of research, capital and endeavor to bring it to max- 
imum effectiveness. The large financial outlays and 
risks involved require the best efforts of America’s 
thousands of oil companies, large and small. 


The American Oil Industry has reached its pres- 
ent peak of effectiveness through our system of 
free enterprise. By its high measure of patriotic 
performance during two great world wars, the oil 
industry has earned your support and mine—and 
that of our government. 


This is one of a series of reports by outstanding Americans who were invited to examine the job being done by the U. S. oil industry. 
This advertisement is presented for your information by the American Petroleum Institute, 50 West 50th Street, New York 20, N. Y. 












Use Commercial Credit 
~ cash to supplement 
your working capital — 





$25,000 or millions for months or years 


HIS IS THE TIME OF YEAR when cash require- 

ments reach a peak for companies in many industries. 
Hundreds of these concerns, as a matter of good business, 
will supplement their own cash with ComMERCIAL CREDIT 
funds. If your cash needs are increasing, here are a few 
reasons why you should investigate our method: 


1. We are usually able to supply considerably more cash 
than other sources. 2. Our resources are ample whatever 
your need. 3. Our cash is usually available within 3 to 5 
days after first contact. 4. You use it continuously if the 
need exists without negotiation for renewals. 5. There 
is no interference with ownership, management. 6. There 
are no preliminary expenses, no long-term commitments. 
7.Qur one reasonable charge is tax deductible. 


Whether your need is for a short or a long-term, our method 
will meet your requirements. For facts, write or phone the 
nearest CoMMERCIAL CreDIT CorporaTION office listed be- 
low. Just say, “I’d like more information about the plan 
described in U.S. News & World Report.” 


Ba.trmoreE 1—200 W. Baltimore St. Cuicaco 6—222 W. Adams St. 
Los Ancees 14—722 S. Spring St. New York 17—100 E. 42nd St. 
San Francisco 6—112 Pine St. 


A Service Available Through Subsidiaries of 


COMMERCIAL CreDiIT COMPANY 
Capital and Surplus Over $150,000,000 





=We’ve Been Asked:= 


HOW TO SAVE 
ON DONATIONS 














® Some taxpayers will get larger 
deductions for big contribu- 
tions this year. 


@ Planning ahead on donations 
can mean tax savings for some 
taxpayers. 


How much out of 1954 income can 
you give to charitable organiza- 
tions and get a tax credit for? 

This year, and in future years, you can 

give more than in the past. That’s be- 

cause of a provision in the new tax law 
on deductions for contributions to non- 
profit organizations. The general rule is 
that deductions for donations to religious, 
educational, charitable and some other 
organizations are limited to 20 per cent 
of your income. The new provision al- 
lows a deduction up to 30 per cent of in- 
come if the extra 10 per cent goes to 
churches, schools or hospitals. (Income, 
as used here, means adjusted gross in- 
come for persons who make adjustments 
for certain business and other expenses.) 


Suppose, for example, that you have $40,- 
000 income this year. You give $8,000 
to your church, college and hospital and 
$4,000 to other nonprofit organizations. 
In the past, you could have deducted 
only $8,000—20 per cent of $40,000. 
Under the new law, you can now take a 
deduction for the full $12,000. (Con- 
tributions to schools and other institu- 
tions operated privately for profit are 
not deductible. Nor can you claim a 
deduction for donations made directly 
to an individual. ) 


Must all donations be paid this year, 
or can some be pledged for pay- 
ment in 1955? 

They must be paid by midnight, Decem- 

ber 31, if they are to count as deductions 

on your 1954 income tax return. It's 
when contributions are paid, not pledged, 

that counts. This rule gives a taxpayer a 

chance for larger deductions over a two- 

year period by some long-distance plan- 
ning for donations. (Incidentally, if you 
send your contribution check late in De- 
cember, you can claim it as a 1954 de- 
duction even though the check does not 
actually reach your bank for cashing un- 
til January, 1955.) 


How are larger deductions possible? 
That’s done by figuring your deductible 
gifts on a two-year basis. To qualify for 
such a deduction, you must itemize all 
your deductions for the year. So you can- 
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not take the standard deduction of 10 per 
cent of your income up to $1,000. Sup- 

se you already have made contribu- 
tions of $800 this year and you plan to 
give the same amount next year. By pay- 
ing the 1955 donation of $800 in Decem- 
ber, your deduction for contributions this 
year will be $1,600. Then, next year, you 
can take the standard deduction. 


The reverse of the above example, of 
course, is possible, too, if you have not 
already paid off your 1954 pledges. You 
can take the standard deduction this year 
and make the double payments in 1955 
when you itemize the deductions. What 
this amounts to is: Give double amounts 
in alternate years and take the standard 
deduction in the intervening years. 


Must all gifts be in cash to get a de- 
duction? 

By no means. A deductible contribution 
might be stocks, bonds, real estate or 
other property. It might be household 
articles, food, clothing or other articles 
for sale at a church or school bazaar. If 
you drive your automobile in the interest 
of a church or school or the Community 
Chest, or if a member of your family does 
so, you can deduct the cost of oil and 
gasoline as a charitable contribution. You 
cannot, however, take a deduction for the 
value of your labor or time spent on the 
above businesses. But a person serving 
without pay as an officer of certain tax- 
free organizations can take a deduction 
for his travel expenses. 


What about paying a capital-gains 
tax cn property that is donated? 
A special rule applies on this, and it can 
be used to the advantage of the donor. If 
you make a gift of property that has gone 
up in value since you bought it, the 
present market value of the property is 
deductible; but you realize no capital 
gain, and thus have to pay no tax on this 
increase in value. The thing to do is to 
make an outright gift of the property; do 
not sell it and then donate the proceeds, 
for then you will owe a tax on your cap- 

ital gain. 


On the other hand, if a gift is made of 
property that has depreciated in value, 
reverse the above procedure. Sell the 
property and take a capital loss, and then 
donate the proceeds. Also, if you are con- 
sidering a gift in money, you might check 
Whether you own property that might be 
substituted at a tax saving. 


Must you list each recipient of a do- 
nation? 
Yes, that is required. Furthermore, it is 
well to keep « inceled checks or other 
teceipts to sho each separate contribu- 
tion for which a deduction is to be 
Claimed. Your tax collector can require 
that you substantiate all claims for such 
uctions, 
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_ Frankly we’re getting a little tired 


' So don’t be fooled. Order genuine 






Where 
do you buy your AMPCO? 


If you get it from Podunk or 
Paducah it isn’t Ampco—so 
don’t blame its failure on us. 
Ampco is a series of special 
copper-base alloys — origi- 
nating only at Ampco Metal, 
Inc., Milwaukee. There is no 
other producer of Ampco Metal. 
You can get it from Ampco, 
Milwaukee; Ampco, Burbank — 
or 12 other carefully selected 
foundry sources in the U. S. A. 
and Canada. 


of having people tell us that the 
Ampco they bought from Paducah 
failed on a job. We knew, and we 
thought our customers knew, that 
they weren’t getting Ampco Metal 
at all — but a substitute somebody 
thought was ‘“‘just as good.” 

There’s aluminum bronze — and 
there’s Ampco Metal. The two 
terms are not synonymous. When 
we say Ampco. Metal will do a 
certain job it will do it. You can 
bet on it. That’s why it’s often called 
the “Metal without an Equal.” 


Ampco Metal from an authorized 
source and get what your engineers 
and customers have specified — the 
Metal without an Equal. 


® 


Sole producer of 


*Reg, U. S. Pat Off. 


| venaase z ~ 
Ampco Metal, Inc., Dept. US-12, Milwaukee 46, Wisconsin 





Please send me the name of the 
Ampco Metal source nearest me. 














genuine Ampco Metal | Name Title 

Ampco Metal, Inc. janeny, 

Milwaukee 46, Wisconsin | Company Address 

West Coast Plant 

Burbank, California | City ( ) State a 
‘Since rat mmr ment artes: a 





Wrisley’s Superbe bath essentials, consisting of “Everything 
beautiful for the bath,” age displayed in the showcase behind Vice 
President and General Manager G. A. Wrisley and Purchasing Agent 


For more than 90 years the Allen 

B. Wrisley Company (main plant, 
above) has been making fine soaps and 
toiletries, including Superbe bath oil, powder, 
crystals and bubble bath. Over 60 years’ 
experience have made WYANDOTTE a de- 
pendable source for chemicals. 


Here, Wrisley stores chemical raw 

materials, including WyanpotTe Caustic 
and Soda Ash. Some of Wyandotte’s other 
products are: Purecal* for paper and rubber; 
calcium chloride for roads and concrete; 
lindane, BHC and DDT for insecticides; 
Kreelon*, chlorine and bicarb. 


D. B. Wrisley. In practically every product for beauty or utility, 
Wyanporte Chemicals plays a vital role. Cosmetics, paints, plastics, 
textiles — petroleum, paper and rubber are just a few. 





Boiling melted fats and Wyanpotte 

Caustic makes “neat” soap, from which 
finished soaps are derived. WYANDOTTE 
Pluronics* help improve many of Wrisley’s 
products for the bath. Other uses for the 
Pluronics are: in mechanical dishwashing 
formulations, and in boiler water treatment. 


| 
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How Wyandotte chemicals 
help your beauty bath 


WYANDOTTE 


CHEMICALS 


The Allen B. Wrisley Company, of Chicago, Ill., has been making fine soaps and 
toiletries since 1862. Yet, fine as they are, Wrisley products are constantly being 
improved — through chemistry! 

“Due to advances in the soap and chemical industries, Americans, in the ag- 
gregate, are by far the cleanest people in the world,” says George A. Wrisley, 
vice president and general manager. “Even our high standards are on the 
upswing. 

“Take Wyandotte’s recent development of Pluronics, for example. For 12 
years we had been searching for a nonirritating, nonionic, low-foaming, surface 
active agent in solid form. We tested hundreds of different products to meet 
these requirements. None met our specifications until Wyandotte’s Pluronic 
F68 came along. 

“Wyandotte representatives worked closely with us, adapting the Pluronics to 
our needs. That’s how progress is made, how chemicals help benefit everyone!” 

Tomorrow’s better living may come from the product assignment of a Wyan- 
dotte chemist. today an assignment born of a chemical user’s problem. 
Perhaps Wyandotte’s research team can help you. If you have a chemical or 
processing problem consistent with our raw-material and manufacturing back- 
ground, why not give us your requirements. Do it today! Wyandotte Chemicals 


Corporation, Wyandotte, Michigan. Offices in principal cities. i pal 


Th) Wyandotte CHEMICALS 


Organics, Inorganics — World’s largest manufacturer of 
specialized cleaning products for business and industry 














)OTTE ay ; 
which The “neat” soap is cold-formed by 


milling, an improved process that gives 


Wrisley soaps and toiletries help keep 
this housewife lovely. She uses 25 lbs. 


From Wyandotte research come new 
uses and applications for a wide range 


sley’s “smooth feel, more lather and solubility, of soap a year, compared to the average of organic and inorganic chemicals. Wyan- 
r the allows the use of more fragrant per- Russian’s 5.7 lbs. Soaps, and many other dotte’s technical skill and research facilities 
shing . Many chemical users have cut costs products made with Wyanpotte chemicals, have helped many chemical users solve 
ment. improved processes and products by are used throughout her home: in her fur- their problems . . . and improve their prod- 





Working with Wyandotte. 


nishings, food and clothes. 


ucts. Let us help you with your problems. 





How many of your company’s products 





can you find in this nursery scene ? 


In the picture above are dozens of things from baby 
powder to plastic toys—products produced by many of 
our major American companies. 


Among these many products you may be surprised to 


find five different wood fiber products of Kimberly-Clark. 


The gay nursery paper on the wall was designed by 
Katzenbach and Warren, a division of Kimberly-Clark. 
The soft, disposable diapers and the disposable bib on 
the baby’s dressing table were also made from a paper 
product of Kimberly-Clark. 


The border padding on the mattress in the crib is 
a Kimberly-Clark product, too. And the picture book 
the little girl is “reading” was printed on Texoprint, 





Kimberly-Clark’s durable, washable, plastic-coated paper. 


Hundreds of products made from wood fiber exist today 
to make American business more profitable—to make the 
everyday lives of Americans more comfortable. Many 
more wood fiber products are now being developed. And, 
in the future, still others will come from the minds of 


the men at Kimberly-Clark. 
Kimberly Clark 
ell 


KIMBERLY*CLARK CORPORATION 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 























News YOU Can Use 





apol. for Trade-Mark Ree. Pend. 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Time is growing short in which you can take steps to arrange 1954 gains and 
losses on investments to best advantage taxwise. This as a guide for you! 


TAX SAVINGS. Possibilities exist for tax savings if, before year's end, 
you work a shift in your investments just right. Idea, in general, is to offset 
a previous gain by selling now at a loss--or vice versa. It's well to bear in 
mind, of course, that taxes are only one factor in a decision to keep or sell. 

Note, too, that long-term gains--ones on stocks or real estate or other 
assets owned for more than six months--are taxed at much lower effective rates 
than assets held a shorter period. In figuring the time, include the day the 
property was sold, but not the day it was bought. 





STOCK SALES. Market prices of stocks generally are up. But that's 
not true in every case. You may own shares on which you can take a loss 
to offset previous gains. Then, if you want to keep your investment 
position, you can buy stock of another company in the same industry. This 
"switching" gets around the restriction that keeps you from claiming a tax 
loss if, within 30 days, you buy stocks identical to the ones you sold. 





TAKING GAINS. If you already have realized losses, you might want to sell 
some stocks at a gain. That gain will be tax-free to the extent it is offset by 
the losses. Then you can buy back the identical stocks immediately. Your 
investment position would be unchanged and you would have a new, higher cost 
basis for your stock. Advantage here is that, if the market goes up, you'll 
have less of a gain to pay taxes on if you sell at a profit in the future. If 
it goes down you'll have a larger loss to claim as a deduction. 





ASSET ANGLES. There are other things you can do to soften the tax blow. 
If a company is to pay a year-end dividend, you can buy stocks in it in your 
wife's name, or transfer some you hold into joint ownership with her. Then you 
both would be eligible for the new tax law's dividend relief. Also, you can 
apply net losses--those left after offsetting gains--against as much as $1,000 
of regular income; any remainder can be carried over for up to five succeeding 
years, to be charged off against gains or $1,000 of income each year. 





SAVINGS BONDS. People thinking about buying series E savings bonds for 
their youngsters as Christmas gifts need to keep these points in mind: 





(over) 
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NEWS YOU CAN USE--(Continued) 


It's a misconception that a minor cannot cash a bond registered solely in 
his name. He can, but banks sometimes are chary of turning over the cash unless 
a parent is present. A minor also, on his own, can cash a bond registered in 
his name with, say, mother or dad as co-owner. But if the registration shows 
he has a legal guardian, the bond cannot be cashed without the guardian's consent. 


TRAVEL EXPENSES. A doctor's advice that you move to a healthier climate 
doesn't give you the right to claim, as an income tax deduction, the cost of 
traveling around to look for the most favorable location. Thus holds the U.S. 
Tax Court. Says the Court: Medical expenses, to be deductible, must be incurred 
primarily for the prevention or treatment of an illness. In the situation in 
question, travel doesn't come under that heading; it is a personal living 
expense, and so isn't deductible. 





MAILING PACKAGES. There's a new postal regulation you'll want to 
note if you're getting ready to send out Christmas packages. It permits 
you to hand print the words, "May Be Opened For Postal Inspection," ona 
sealed package and so have it qualify for fourth-class rates. Previously, 
you had to paste on a printed label or the package went at the higher 
first-class charge. You still may not include any handwritten material 
of more than a few words inside a fourth-class package, however. 





TEEN-AGERS. You needn't be unduly upset if the teen-ager in your family 
is tired often and mopes around. A doctor writing in a publication of the 
American Medical Association says that this can be a sign of trouble, but 
ordinarily it's nothing more than nature's way of taking care of the strain of 
rapid adolescent growth. Parents, he adds, should see that their teen-ager gets 
a balanced diet--with extra protein and a generous breakfast--and plenty of rest. 





GREEN VEGETABLES. Many families would be better off nutritionally if they 
ate more green vegetables, says the Department of Agriculture. It offers tips 
on how to prepare such vegetables in a booklet, "Green Vegetables for Good 
Eating." Copies, free, from the Office of Information, USDA, Washington 25, D.C. 





WEATHER. An unchanged outlook for two more weeks--warmer than usual in the 
East, cooler in the West--shows in these maps based on a Weather Bureau report: 
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Re-run a problem to check your answer? 














ona 
MARCHANT! 





These are Marchant’s 
automatic 


Keyboard Check Dials 


You have immediate visible proof you're right . . . with 


MARCHANT?’S special Keyboard Check Dials, in addition to yarn tented ee 

Upper and Middle Dials. ALL of your entries —and your At the conclusion of a multi- 

answer — appear instantly. With all dials reading right your plication problem: 

. —the multiplicand is in the 

answer must be right. Keyboard Dials 

> With this built-in accuracy insurance, anyone can operate = mig or is in the 

a MARCHANT rapidly and accurately, after only brief in- amelie alia 

struction. And regular operators deliver fast figurework that __ Middle Dials 

you can always depend on to be right. This three-way check — 
re-runs unnecessary, with a 

2> Ask your local MARCHANT MAN to show you how much MaRCHANT. . -prevents errors 

this MARCHANT accuracy insurance can mean to you. You'll ae ee 








discover that for simple, accurate, time-saving operation... 





Any way you figure —IT’S MARCHANT! 


ram) th Re as | 


(N) Q R CH () NT Find out how a MARCHANT calculator will help cut your figure- 
AMERICA’S FIRST 


work costs and lighten your figuring burden. Mail this coupon 
with your business letterhead for free... 


{ 

l 

Index to Modern Figuring by Marchant Methods. . . . [) 
| Descriptive Literature on Marchant Calculators. . . . . CJ 
| 
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MARCHANT CALCULATORS, INC., OAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA 





Latest on U.S. Policy 


MR. DULLES: NO “WAR ACTION’ NOW 


Latest U.S. plan for getting along with 
Communists in China and Russia— : 


® Blockade of Red China is out. U.S. will 
not be provoked into acts of war. 

® Coexistence, U.S. style, meaning toler- 
ance of differences, is to be tried, world-wide. 

® Readiness to fight, to defend and to strike 


Following, as released by the State 
Department, is the full text of a radio- 
television broadcast by Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles on Nov. 29, 1954: 


Ten days ago, at the White House, I 
discussed our foreign policy with the con- 
gressional leaders of both parties, Republi- 
cans and Democrats. Afterwards, the 
President told me he thought it would be 
a good idea for me to report also to the 
American people. 

It is not easy to compress the whole 
story into a short talk. But I shall do my 
best. 

Let me begin by emphasizing the goal 
of our foreign policy: It is to enable you 
and me and our children to enjoy in peace 
the blessings of liberty. That purpose is back of everything 
we do. 

The task is not an easy one, for International Communism 
threatens both peace and liberty, by many means, at many 
places. 


Coexistence 

One ever-present danger is the danger of being fooled into 
dropping our guard before the peril is really past. 

The International Communists are masters at the trick of 
using words which mean one thing to them and another 
thing to us. 

It took us time to learn that the word “democracy” means, 
to Communists, a dictatorship—what they call “dictatorship 
of the proletariat.” 

It took us time to learn that the word “peace” means, to 
International Communists, a world of conformity—conformity 
with a pattern of conduct prescribed by Moscow. 

Now the tricky word is “coexistence.” To us it means toler- 
ance of differences. It remains to be seen what it means to 
International Communists. It is true that the Russian Com- 
munists have recently talked more softly. But it is equally 
true that the Chinese Communists have talked and acted with 
increasing violence. They break their armistice agreements 
and they outrage the elemental decencies of international 
conduct. 

Perhaps International Communism is trying by a new way 
to divide the free nations, They seek to be soothing in Europe. 
They are provocative in Asia. 

Our nation will react, and react vigorously, but without 
allowing ourselves to be provoked into action which would be 
a violation of our international obligations and which would 
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back, is to be kept up to deter Red aggression. 
® Talks with Red Russia and Red China may 
be tried, but there will be no deals abandon- 
ing captive peoples to Communism. 
What follows is U.S. policy as given by 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, who is 
responsible for carrying out these plans. 


impair the alliance of the free nations. 
What has happened is a challenge to us, 
and indeed to all who want peace, to 
find ways, consistent with peace, to sustain 
international rights. 

We have agreed, by the United Nations 
Charter, to try to settle international dis- 
putes by peaceful means in such a manner 
that international peace is not endangered. 
Therefore our first duty is to exhaust peace- 
ful means of sustaining our international 
rights and those of our citizens, rather 
than now resorting to war action such as 
a naval and air blockade of Red China. 

Of course, we look anxiously for signs 
of real change in the attitude of Interna- 
tional Communists. We hope that the day 
will come when they will renounce the 
effort to rule the world by methods of force, intimidation and 
fraud. When that new day. dawns we shall greet it eagerly. 
But we want to be sure that we do not mistake a false dawn 
for the real dawn. 

There is still a vast Russian military establishment, far in 
excess of any defensive needs, The Chinese Communists are 
still aggressive. There is still, in every free country, a Com- 
munist apparatus seeking to overthrow the established order. 

Therefore, we must remain vigilant. We must have, and we 
do have, policies to meet both the military risk and the sub- 
versive risk. 


—United Press 


SECRETARY DULLES 


Defense of the United States 

There are some people in the United States, and there are 
more in other lands, who contend that it is wrong to be ready 
and able to fi,at. They say that the true peace lovers should 
be unarme * 1d neutral. 

We have u.ed that, and it did not work. 

We were unarmed and neutral in 1914 when the First 
World War came. The aggressors felt that they could count 
us out. 

We were unarmed and neutral in 1939 when the Second 
World War came. Again the aggressors thought they could 
count us out. 

The Korean war came after we had largely disarmed and 
withdrawn our troops from Korea, and the aggressors thought 
that they would be unopposed. 

Today we take a different view. We believe that the great- 
est contribution we can make to peace is to be ready to fight, 
if need be, and to have the resources and the allies to assure 
that an aggressor would surely be defeated. That does not 
mean being truculent or provocative or militaristic. It does 
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mean seeking peace not only with the heart but also with 
the mind. 

In that mood, we make military preparations which, we 
believe, will deter war. That requires, basically, that a poten- 
tial aggressor shall not think that aggression is a paying 
proposition. He must know that he cannot destroy the United 
States by sudden attack and that we have the capacity to 
counterattack. 

So, we are developing continental defense in a major way. 
It will consist of an elaborate series of early-warning systems 
and interceptors which apply the latest scientific knowledge. 
These should enable us to knock down a very high percentage 
of any Red bombers engaged in hostile missions against the 
United States. 

Then, we have our Strategic Air Command which is capable 
of delivering retaliatory blows against vital parts of the Soviet 
Union. These blows, we calculate, would do damage far in 
excess of that which Red planes could inflict upon the United 
States. 

You may ask what foreign policy has to do with this. My 
answer is: everything. Our continental-defense system de- 
pends on Canada. And the free nations cannot have effective 
retaliatory power to deter aggression without airfields in 
widely scattered places. 

Therefore, a vital part of our foreign policy is to have 
friendly relations with many other countries so that we can 
work together for our common defense. 

I can report that we do have such friendly relations and 
that, as a result, we can make it unprofitable for any nation 
to attack the United States. 


Defense of Others 

Of course, we could not have that relationship if we 
thought only of ourselves. The relationship must be for the 
common good. So, the common defense includes many areas 
outside the United States. 

It is particularly important that the great oceans should be 
dominated by free and friendly nations. We have made this 
clear by a series of security treaties. The Atlantic area is cov- 
ered by the North Atlantic security treaty. The Pacific area 
is covered by a series of treaties, some still in process of con- 
summation, which cover Japan, the Republic of Korea, the 
Ryukyus (Okinawa), Formosa, the Philippines, Australia and 
New Zealand and parts of Southeast Asia. 

To back up these treaty words, there are local forces. In 
some cases, the local forces which seem necessary are larger 
than the local governments can support. If so, we help out. 
That, however, is not a “handout.” It is something called 
“foreign aid,” although I dislike that phrase. The correct and 
better phrase is “mutual security.” 

Western Europe, with its vast industrial power, is a prize of 
first order to any who seek world domination. So it requires 
special protection. It gets it by NATO [North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization]. But NATO needs, at its core on the Con- 
tinent, a greater measure of unity, with German participation. 
That was the purpose of the historic agreements made last 
month at London and Paris. These agreements should end the 
constant warring of European nations against themselves and 
at the same time provide Western Europe with effective de- 
fense. The prospect of European unity is reinforced by the 
recent Trieste settlement between Italy and Yugoslavia and 
the prospective Saar settlement between France and Ger- 
many. 

In addition to local defense within treaty areas, there is 
striking power by air or sea. Such mobile forces are needed 
to deter attack because an aggressor would have a great ad- 
vantage if he could attack a single locality with assurance of 
safety against retaliation. We must have the capacity to re- 
spond at places and by means of our choosing. 

This, however, does not mean that any local war would 
automatically be turned into a general war with atomic 
bombs being dropped all over the map. The essential thing 
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is that we and our allies should have the means and the will 
to assure that a potential aggressor would lose from his ag- 
gression more than he could win. This does not mean that 
the aggressor had to be totally destroyed. It does mean a 
capacity to inflict punishing damage. We believe that we 
and our allies have the power to do that. We also 
believe that, so long as we do have that power, it is unlikely 
that there will be armed attack upon the areas covered by our 
security arrangements. 

There are some areas in the world which are not covered 
by special collective-security arrangements. That is notably 
the case with reference to portions of Asia. 

However, there are trends toward collective security in this 
area. For example, Turkey and Pakistan have started to 
create a northern tier of defense, which would block off the 
rich oil fields of the Middle East from easy seizure by the 
Soviet Union. The recent liberation of Iran from the grip of 
the Communist Tudeh Party, the subsequent oil settlement 
and the settlement of the Suez base controversy, all open up 
new possibilities of strength in this part of the world. 

In all cases, the United Nations provides an overriding 
shield against open aggression. This is not negligible—as 
Korea showed. And it is our policy to support vigorously the 
United Nations. 

In the various ways I have outlined, the free nations are 
largely protected against the danger of armed attack. 

The peoples of the world seem to sense this fact. That is 
why it is now generally felt that there is less danger of 
world war than seemed to be the case a few years ago. 


Meeting Subversion 

Let me turn now to the danger which comes from subver- 
sion. This danger is great. International Communism has had 
great experience in fomenting political disorder. These suc- 
cesses are not merely measured by governments actually 
taken over—nearly a score—but by divisions and obstructions 
which Communists promote within the free world. 

A first concern to us in this connection is the situation in 
the American republics. The Latin-American countries are in 
no great danger from open armed attack, but they are vulner- 
able to Communist subversion. We dealt with this matter at 
the conference of American nations. which was held at 
Caracas last March. They there adopted a declaration to 
the effect that it would be dangerous to the peace and 
security of all of the American nations if International Com- 
munism should gain control of the political institutions of any 
of them. 

That was a momentous declaration. It may serve the needs 
of our time as effectively as the Monroe Doctrine served 
the needs of our nation during the last century. It made 
clear that collective action to eradicate International Com- 
munism is not an act of intervention, but an act to uproot 
intervention. ; 

The principle of this Caracas declaration had a special 
bearing on the situation in Guatemala. There International 
Communism had in fact got control of the Government. The 
American states were about to meet with reference to this 
danger when the Guatemalan people themselves backed loyal 
elements who cut out the cancer of Communism. The Com- 
munist-directed President of Guatemala ignominiously fled, 
and the leader of the liberation movement is now the Presi- 
dent of Guatemala. 

This Caracas declaration and the demonstration that the 
American states take it seriously greatly protect this Hemi- 
sphere against Communist subversion. The Communists know 
that if they should get control of the political institutions 
of an American state, they can expect the other American 
states to be against them. Therefore, there is less incentive 
to seek control than has been the case heretofore. 

The American nations are also trying to achieve sounder 
economies. There is now taking place at Rio an economic 
conference. We hope and believe that this conference will 
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stimulate sound measures to develop the economies and lift 
up living conditions. It will give practical meaning to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's “good partner” policy. 

In Asia and Africa, the dangers of subversion are great. 
In these continents, there are countries without self-govern- 
ment, many of their political institutions are not yet firm- 
ly rooted, the economies are weak and the governments 
often are insecure. The situation in Vietnam is particularly 
precarious today, and in North Africa the situation is 
troubled. 

Some of the Asian nations which have recently won 
independence need help. But they are afraid to take it 
from the West because they fear that means a rebirth of 
Western colonialism. So they remain exposed to a brand 
of Communism which breeds the most ruthless cclonists 
in history. 

It must be made clear that the Asian and Western na- 
tions can work together as equals. We took a big step in that 
direction at the Manila Conference-of last September. There, 
both Western and Asian participants joined in a “Pacific 
Charter,” which proclaimed their dedication to the independ- 
ence and self-government of all peoples everywhere, able to 
discharge those responsibilities. 

That was an important step toward laying the ghost of 
Western colonialism which still so frightens some free Asian 
countries that they hesitate to accept helpful association with 
the West. 


Economic Policies 

There is also need for economic policies which will help 
to develop all underdeveloped countries. In the Communist 
countries, developments are achieved through a system of 
forced labor, akin to slavery. Living standards are kept very 
low and the people are forced to work very hard. In this 
way, heavy industry is developed. 

It is a cruel system and is primarily for war purposes. It 
does, however, have a certain fascination for the peoples of 
undeveloped countries who feel that their own economies are 
standing still. 

In a free society it is normal that the developed countries 
lend money to the underdeveloped countries. Our United 
States, in its early days, was partially developed by European 
capital. Today, it is the United States which has the most 
capital available to help to develop other countries. We 
must find a way to put it to work. This is good business, for 
provident loans are usually repaid, and experience shows 
that we all profit from an environment of prosperity. 

I should mention in this connection President Eisenhower's 
plan for putting atomic energy to peacetime purposes. This 
plan, when announced at the United Nations last December, 
stirred a tremendous response. For nearly a year we tried to 
get the Russians to contribute to the plan. I personally dis- 
cussed it several times with Mr. Molotov. However, they 
refused. Then this fall we said we would go ahead with 
others, leaving the Russians out. Now it seems that, after all, 
they want to come along. 

By this Eisenhower plan our nation reappears in_ its 
historic role. We have discovered new possibilities for human 
welfare and are putting our knowledge at the peaceful 
service of all mankind. 


The Captive Peoples 

There is one final aspect of our policies to which I would 
allude. We believe, as Abraham Lincoln said, that our 
Declaration of Independence promises “liberty, not alone to 
the people of this country, but hope for the world for all 
future time.” 

Today, a third of the human race is in fearful bondage to 
Communist dictatorships. But we do not regard that as 
immutable. 

There is, we know, vast human discontent among the 800 
million people whom International Communism rules. That 
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comes from the enslavement of labor, the suppression of 
religion and of individual initiative and the national humiljg. 
tion of the satellite countries. 

Liberation normally comes from within. But it is more a 
to come from within if hope is constantly sustained from 
without. That we are doing in many ways. 

A significant recent development has been the Soviet 
change of policy toward Yugoslavia. In 1948, Yugoslavia 
broke free from the grip of International Communism and 
reasserted its own nationalism. 

Until recently, the Yugoslav Government and nation were 
threatened and reviled by the International Communists of 
neighboring Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria. Now, however, 
the Soviet Union treats Yugoslavia with deference while jt 
continues to treat with contempt the puppet governments of 
Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria. That may embolden the 
satellites to demand a measure of independence. 

Developments clearly portend the change, at some time, 
of the absolute rule which International Communism asserts 
over the once-free nations of Europe and Asia. 


Conferences 

Our policies do not exclude international conferences even 
with those who are hostile to us. In that way we ended the 
Korean war. The scope of conferences with the Soviet Govern. 
ment is necessarily limited by our attitude toward the cap. 
tive peoples, for the Soviets know that we will not make any 
deal which would condone and perpetuate the captivity of 
men and nations. Also, we do not want to talk with the 
Soviet representatives when their only purpoce is to divide 
the free nations and prevent their taking necessary measures 
for their own security. 

We had one such meeting at Berlin last January and Feb- 
ruary. The obstensible purpose was to unify Germany and to 
liberate Austria. In fact, the Soviet Foreign Minister only 
sought to block the plans for Western European security, 

We do want to find out whether the Soviet Union will 
sign the Austrian treaty and whether, after the London and 
Paris accords are ratified, it will talk seriously about uniting 
Germany. That is the purpose of a note we delivered to the 
Soviet Government today. 

We are also, of course, deeply interested in the limitation 
of armaments. A principal purpose of the London-Paris 
accords is not merely to create defensive strength in Western 
Europe but to limit and control that strength so that it can 
never be an aggressive force. There opened today at Moscow 
a so-called “security conference” where the Soviet leaders 
will talk to their puppets and they in turn will respond as 
ordered. We shall see whether the Soviet Union takes this 
occasion to match the West by imposing reasonable limits on 
military establishments in that part of Europe which it 
controls. 


Conclusion 

There is often a tendency on the part of free peoples to see 
their own faults and weaknesses and to exaggerate the 
strength and successes of others. Of course, we should subject 
ourselves to constant self-criticism. That is the way to better- 
ment. 

We need not, however, feel that we are now failing in the 
great struggle which has been forced upon us. We are ei 
titled to be confident because we are strong in ourselves and 
strong in the good partnership we have with our allies. 

The reality of the matter is that the United States, by every 
standard of measurement, is the world’s greatest power not 
only materially but spiritually. We have national policies 
which are clear and sound. They fit a civilization based on 
religious faith. They are strongly implemented and at a cost 
we can afford to live with. They have evolved on a nonpat- 
tisan basis and, in broad outline, they are overwhelmin 
backed by our people. Such policies, I am supremely confi- 
dent, will peacefully prevail. 
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s¢ A Christmas Present Means So Much More... 
When It’s An Incomparable 


RADIO OR PHONOGRAPH 


Here's the gift that brings shouts of joy from youngsters 
... smiles of pleasure from mother and dad. It’s a radio or 
phonograph by Capehart, a division of International 
Telephone and Telegraph Corporation. For a Capehart is 
a source of endless enjoyment—beautiful to look 

at, delightful to listen to, a miracle of 


engineering and compact design. 


*Suggested retail price. Prices slightly higher in the South and West. zg 
P| & 


fnternutional Telephone and Telegraph Corporation, 67 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
For full information on Capehart products, write to Capehart-Farnsworth Company, Fort Wayne 1, Indiana. 








INDUSTRY 
IN 3-D... 


DECENTRALIZATION — 
DISPERSION — 
DECREASED COSTS— 









That's what you will get 
in the Seaboard South- 
east—a region which is 
preponderantly small- 
town and rural. 

Let us furnish you de- 
tails on outstanding lo- 
cations in this favored 
area. No obligation. 


Address: 


Warren T. White 
Assistant Vice President 
Seaboard Air Line 
+a i " Railroad Company 
& ».. Norfolk 10, Virginia 


€ AIR LINE RAILROAD 


THROUGH THE HEART OF THE SOUTH 
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AIR CONDITIONING 


Young grew with the air conditioning 
concept . . . and for more than two 
decades has continued to perfect the 
science. Young Air Conditioners can 
heat, cool, humidify, dehumidify, filter, 
and circulate in any combination! Put 
this valuable engineering, research and 





manufacturing experience to work on 
Write for free descriptive folder now. 
j RADIATOR 
WISCONSIN 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: RACINE, WISCONSIN 
PLANTS AT: RACINE, WIS. AND MATTOON, ILL. 


your air conditioning problem today. 

COMPANY 

“Creative Heat Transfer Engineers for Industry” 
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News 


What you as a businessman 
as a result of federal court 





- Lines “| 





CAN and BS CANNOT do 
and administrative decisions; 





DEFENSE CONTRACTS. You can 
look for Defense Department con- 
tracting officers to follow a different poli- 
cy in negotiating for revision of contract 
prices. These officers are told by the Pen- 
tagon to rely on “educated judgment and 
not on mechanical rules or mathematical 
formulas” in such negotiations. 


* * * 


TAX REFUND. You can sue in a 

federal district court for a tax refund 
without proving that your tax collector's 
making of a deficiency assessment was 
unwarranted by actual facts and was un- 
just to you. A court of appeals holds that 
this burden of proof is not on the suing 
taxpayer. 


* * * 


WAGE-HOUR LAW. You can, as a 

consulting engineer, probably be con- 
sidered outside the coverage of the 
Wage-Hour Act. A federal district court 
finds that employes of a consulting 
engineer, who develops and sends to 
other States drawings and plans for con- 
struction of facilities used in production 
of goods for interstate commerce, are 
not covered by this law. 


* * * 


CHEESE. You can express your views 
to the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion on a number of proposed amend- 
ments for the cheese standards. The 
changes were proposed by the Nation- 
al Cheese Institute. Written comments 
should be sent to the Hearing Clerk, 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Washington 25, D.C. 


* * * 


INDUSTRY REPORT. You can sub- 

scribe to a new monthly report cov- 
ering the chemical and rubber-products 
industries. The publication is announced 
by the Business and Defense Services 
Administration and sells for 15 cents a 
copy, $1.75 a year for domestic sub- 
scribers and $2.25 for foreign ones. 
Subscription requests for “Chemical and 
Rubber Industry Reports” should be 
sent to the Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


POSTAL SERVICE. You can pm), 

ably expect some faster action jy 
the movement of business mail. The Pog 
Office Department announces a program 
for speeding up business mail and Cutting 
operations costs. The plan involves ¢. 
operation of business firms, which ap 
asked to send their mail throughout the 
day rather than wait until late afte. 
noon for mailing. 


*% * * 


TAX PROCEDURE. You can, as map. 

ager of a national farm-loan associa. 
tion or a production-credit association, 
omit filing information returns showing 
dividends or distributions to sharehold. 
ers in amounts of less than $100. This is 
one provision of amended regulations of 
the Internal Revenue Service. 


* * * 


TAFT-HARTLEY LAW. You cannot, 
as an employer, escape responsibility 
for an act of your supervisor who tel 
employes that they “will be sory” i 
they sign union cards, This was one 
of the points in a case where the Ne 
tional Labor Relations Board rules tha 
an employer interfered with the Taft 
Hartley rights of his employes. 


* » * 


BACK WAGES. You cannot, in figu- 

ing the back pay of an employe 
whose firing was discriminatory, fail to 
take into consideration the value of 
your Christmas gifts to other employes. 
This is a ruling of NLRB. 


* * * 


NICKEL. You cannot count on any 

immediate easing of the tight supply 
situation for nickel. A Pentagon spokes- 
man says this metal still heads the list 
of scarce materials. ? 


* * * 


TRANSPORTATION TAX. You cal 

not, as manager of a parent oil cor . 
poration, avoid paying a transportation 
tax on amounts paid to the companys 
subsidiary transportation company 10 
hauling services. So rules the Internal 
Revenue Service. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
In making their decisions, courts and bureaus © 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U. S. News & WonL> 
REPoRT, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic 


courts and Government Bureaus. 
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Only STEEL can do so many jobs so well 





The “Surface” Goes All The Way hrough. That’s the beauty of stainless steel auto trim . . . its 
beauty is more than skin deep. With no plating to wear off, stainless steel trim is the same all the 
way through the metal. It stays bright and handsome for years and years. Be sure the trim on 
your new car is stainless steel. 


Traffic Safety. Millions of traffic signs line 
the highways and streets of America, to di- 
rect and protect our growing hordes of 
motorists. Most of these signs are steel. The 
one illustrated is embossed, but not yet 
painted, showing how the letters stand out 
clear and sharp and legible, even before 
paint is applied. Steel lends itself to this 
embossing process better than any other 
metal. Only steel can do so many jobs so 





Style In Steel. In this forever modern furniture, Faster Than Sound. From inside the new 
you get not only smart, high-style design, but func- air lock section of the Southern California 
tional usefulness and durability, too—all at a Cooperative wind tunnel is seen the 51 foot 
budget price. For this furniture is made of steel long motor section. It will house two 95 ton 

available with top surfaces of stain- and 20,000 HP motors and propellers. These sec- 
scratch-proof plastic if you desire. tions, fabricated by Consolidated Western 
SEE THE UNITED STATES STEEL HOUR, It’s a full hour TV Steel Division of U.S. Steel, will be installed 
program presented every other week by United States in the present wind tunnel to produce speeds 
Steel. Consult your local newspaper for time and station. faster than sound for aeronautical research. 


UNITED STATES STEEL accra 


For further information on any product mentioned in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
AMERICAN BRIDGE..AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE. .COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL. .CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL. .GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING. .NATIONAL TUBE 
OIL WELL SUPPLY. . TENNESSEE COAL & IRON. .UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS. .UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY. . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC. - UNION SUPPLY COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY - UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 4-2079A 














’ ise in business activity is still under 
way, accompanied by a bulge in the 
,S. money supply. 

Sai mills scheduled output at 80.5 per 
ent of capacity in the week ended 
December 4. Order backlogs have 
Bvisen, and delivery dates are longer. 

; d is especially good from auto 
d appliance manufacturers. 

t carloadings were only 2.1 per 
cent below a year ago in the week 
‘ended November 27, smallest year-to- 
“year decline in 1954. 
money supply, shown in the top 

mounted to a record 204.8 bil- 
ions on November 1, up 2.3 billions 
from October 1 and 4.5 from Septem- 
er 1. Growth of the money supply has 
gone ahead despite the business de- 
cline of late 1953 and early 1954. The 
total climbed 7.5 billions in the year 
ended Nov. 1, 1954, against 7.1 in the 
preceding 12 months. 
estment purchases by U.S. banks 
have created most of the new deposit 
money in the last year. The banking 
system has added 8.1 billions to its 
holdings of securities, compared with 
only 1.8 in the year before. 
).$. Government securities make up 

6.1 billions of the 8.2. In October 

alone, banks added 3.1 billions to 

their Treasury issues. In that month, 































notes for new money. The need for 
cash has been heavy in recent months 
to cover the deficit and to supply 
money at a time of year when tax col- 
lections are low. 

Other securities held by banks—mostly 
State and municipal—have risen 2.1 
billions in the last year, against 900 
millions the year before. 


PLUS & MINUS 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity 


the Treasury sold 4.2 billions of its ° 





Bank loans have not been the main 
source of new deposit money this last 
year, as they were from 1945 to 1953. 
Banks increased their loans only 2.9 
billions in the last 12 months, against 
6.2 billions the year before. 

Money and credit policies of the Gov- 
emment continue to lift the money 
supply. Federal Reserve banks have 
provided commercial banks with an 
excess of funds. As a result, banks have 
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bought new Treasury offerings, as well 
as Government securities held by in- 
surance companies, corporations, State 
and local governments. 
Debt-management policies of the 
Treasury over the last year have been 
fashioned to increase the money sup- 
ply and thus fight the business de- 


- 


cline. Yet Treasury policies also aim at 
giving the Government better control 
Over money supply in the future, 
should inflation threaten. 

New money obtained by the Treasury 
in the last year has been largely. with 
securities due in less than 5 years, sold 
to banks and paid for with new de- 
posit money. The Treasury has avoided 
soaking up money that insurance com- 
panies and others have available for 
mortgages and bonds of corporation, 
States and municipalities. 

Refunding issues have been of longer 
maturity—often 5 to 10 years. Yet 
maturities have not been so long as to 
lessen appeal of the issues to banks or 
to drain money away from mortgages 
and bonds of other borrowers. 

Average maturity date of Treasury se- 
curities is being pushed gradually in- 
to the more distant future. Marketable 
debt due in 1 to 5 years has declined 
nearly 10 billions since Jan. 1, 1952. 
Debt due in 5 to 10 years has risen 
over 17 billions. 

A safeguard against inflation is being 
built into the debt structure. In the 
future, banks will find that their dol- 
lars available for loans to business, 
owners of real estate, and consumers 
are not increased so frequently by the 
Treasury's payment of maturing issues. 
If inflation soaks up credit and stiffens 
interest rates, banks will see their in- 
vestments of longer maturity decline in 
value more than early-maturing ones. 
Paper losses will discourage selling 
securities to get cash for loans. 

Inflation, however, is not a problem 
just now. U.S. spending is at a higher 
rate, but factories have a large unused 
capacity to draw upon. 
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RAILWAY EXCHANGE BUILDING 
Chicago 


The 17-story RAILWAY EXCHANGE BUILD- 
ING is replacing its original 10 passenger 
elevators with 9 new Otis AUTOTRONIC 
operatoriess passenger elevators. This is 
one of more than 175 new and modern- 
ized office buildings, hotels, hospitals, 
banks, and department stores that have 
given AUTOTRONIC elevatoring an over- 
whelming vote of confidence—by buying it! 
Arch itects -Engineer 
Naess ond Murph y, Chicago 

Contrac 


n Co., Chicago 


Stondard Office Building Corp., Chicago 





what to ao 


Elevator traffic is people. They step into operatorless cars and press buttons 
for the floors they want. They touch upper floor corridor buttons to call uP or 
DOWN cars. These calls vary constantly in number and frequency during a 

busy building’s day. 

—as we can show you on an Otis AUTOTRONIC indicator panel in the lobby of a 
busy building. 

The completely automatic supervisory system of AUTOTRONIC elevators is kept 
aware of every traffic change —by the traffic itself! Passenger calls and waiting 
time data are measured continuously. A change in the traffic pattern is detected 
automatically —and the group operation of the elevators is changed immediately 
to give today’s finest service. 

Completely automatic AUTOTRONIC elevatoring is in operation day and night, 
holidays, and weekends. And each car with its ‘automatic elevator operator” 
is on duty every minute of every day—electronically! Call any of our 

268 offices for details. 

Otis Elevator Company, 260 11th Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC 


AUTOTRONIC 


ELEVATORING 
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Trend of American Business 





24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Most significant business developments at the present time are these: 

Downward pressures on activity have subsided. 

Upward pressures just now are gathering force. 

Net result is that over-all activity is in an uptrend that promises quite 
definitely to continue well into next year. 








To be more specific, the main downward pressures have been inventory 
cutting by business and spending cuts by Government. They were the chief causes 
of the 1954 business lag. No further cuts in either field are expected. 

é Rising activity, on the other hand, is being generated by increases in 
‘industrial output and by signs of increased individual spending. 











Manufacturers' inventories showed a slight rise in October. That's the 
first increase reported by Commerce Department in a year. 

Inventories at factories, seasonally adjusted, are reported to be 43.8 
billion dollars, against 43.7 billion at the end of September. 

The increase is tiny, but it is believed to reflect the fact that the year- 
long period of cutting back stocks has come to an end. 








An end to inventory trimming is, by itself, a stimulant to business. It 
means that business firms have Stopped living off their fat. It is a sign that 
production will increase merely to meet current customer demand. If business 
Should reverse recent trends and begin to stock up, output will go still higher. 


Order backlog at factories also is growing. This, too, is significant. 

Unfilled orders at the end of October are reported at 48.2 billions, up 200 
millions from the end of September. 

Rise in the backlog for October marks the second month in succession that 
factories received more orders than they managed to fill. 

The fact that the backlog has increased for two months running is another 
indication that the downtrend in production that began in the autumn of 1953 has 
come to an end. Steady improvement is expected from now on. 











You also have some detailed signs of business improvement. 

Steel-mill operations, which fell to 60 per cent of capacity last summer, 
have bounced back to nearly 81 per cent, and promise to keep on at that rate. 

Steel orders are coming in large volume from the automobile industry, 
appliance manufacturers and the construction industry. 

Exports of iron and steel scrap are to be more closely watched by the 
Commerce Department through the first quarter of 1955. Scrap is an essential 
raw material in the production of finished-steel products. 

Furniture manufacturers report that new orders received in October ran 6 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


per cent ahead of a year ago. Demand for furniture is expected to increase in 
the year ahead as a result of the boom in home construction. 

Textile firms find a strong demand for printed fabrics. Companies are 
booking orders for six weeks in advance of delivery. , 

Shoe industry expects retail sales through Easter to top last year. 

These scattered signs of improvement bolster the more general evidence from 
Government statistics that business activity is in a rising trend. 








In addition, you have the Defense Department estimate that spending for de- 
fense will stay close to this year's rate--35.5 billion dollars. Higher outlays 
are expected for continental defense, guided missiles, rockets, military pay. 


Business investment in plant and equipment also is expected to act as a 
sustaining force to general activity through next year. 

Total investment outlay is to be about the same in 1955 as in 1954. 

Trend in investment, however, is expected to be upward through the year, in 
contrast to this year's experience, when the trend was downward. 

In brief, investment is expected to end 1955 at a higher level than it 
started. This year, investment spending ends lower than its starting point. 











Use of consumer credit is continuing to expand, gradually. 

Installment credit outstanding at the end of October is reported by the 
Federal Reserve Board at 21.9 billion dollars, up 17 million from September. 

Increase for the month is modest compared with October, 1953, when a gain 
of 185 millions was recorded, or in 1952, with a gain of 521 millions. 

One reason for the small net increase, however, is that large installment 
debts contracted in 1952 and 1953 now are being paid off. That development is 
reported in more detail on page 2l. 








New installment credit extended in October, after seasonal adjustment, is 
reported at close to 2.5 billion dollars. That marks a decline of 13 million 
from the September figure, considering the season. 

Automobile debt taken out in October was down. That results largely from 
the fact that new models were not yet introduced and old models had been pretty 
well sold off by dealers. 

Repayments of installment debt in October exceeded 2.4 billions, again 
after seasonal adjustment. That marks an increase of 21 millions over the 
September figure, and a jump of 168 millions over a year ago. 

For the last six months, new credit has a slight edge over repayments. 
That is still another sign of a moderate increase in consumer buying. 








Long-term highway program, proposed by Eisenhower, is being whittled down. 

Latest proposal is a 10-year outlay of 24 billion dollars. The President 
originally had suggested 50 billions for the same period. 

Explanation from Gen. Lucius D. Clay, the President's highway adviser, is 
that the revised plan is more practical. 








Highway-financing plans call for revenue bond issues, backed by gasoline- 
tax receipts. The bonds are expected to be issued by a federal commission to be 
organized for the purpose. They will not show up in the national debt. 5 
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These sketches show a Revere Extruded Shape in 
Copper, and the electrical part made from it. The 
part, called a “fishtail”, is a terminal block on a high- 
frequency transformer, used in induction heating 
apparatus. Such equipment produces a high frequency 
field of sufficient power to heat or even melt metals 
placed within it. (It is often the case that the coil 
through which the oscillating currents flow is made 
of Revere Copper Tube.) Applications of this 
method of heating are numer- 


think that an extruded shape would be of doubtful 
economy. However, analysis indicated that appre- 
ciable savings were possible, even though the bar cost 
10 cents less per pound. Eventually, these figures 
came out: using the extruded shape, total cost on 
the same number of fishtails was $25,700. That meant 
a saving of $9,300, or 26.6%. 

Extruded shapes sometimes can indeed work mira- 
cles. The shape shown is relatively simple. However, 
quite complex shapes are pos- 





ous. For example, vacuum tubes 
are heated by induction to drive 
air and gases from the metal 
parts while the vacuum is being 
established. It is sometimes nec- 
essary to cast metal in a vac- 
uum; induction heating makes 
this possible. The speed, econ- 
omy and uniformity of the 
method also make it highly at- 
tractive for such tasks as heat- 
treating and hardening, brazing, 
soldering, and heating prior to 
forging, upsetting, or other hot working. This is a 
fast-growing modern method, and the manufacture 
of the equipment for it is an industry in itself. 
Because it is a part of the electrical industry, 
it uses a lot of copper. And it has found that Copper 
Extruded Shapes by Revere contribute to both speed 
and economy. The fishtail illustrated formerly was 
machined from solid copper bar. On a typical run, 
the total manufacturing cost for a certain number of 
pieces was $35,000. Because of the considerable 
amount of transverse milling required, you might 





sible, some so complex that they 
could not be produced by any 
other method, giving considera- 
tion to weight, strength, and 
cost. Another advantage of the 
shape is reduction of scrap. In 
some cases, a finished part is 
produced merely by cutting 
pieces off a shape, when scrap 
almost disappears. The limita- 








tion on the extrusion process is 

this: all design details must be 

parallel to the axis of extrusion. 
But don’t let that scare you. The fishtail was finished 
by a number of operations at angles to the axis, and 
the shape still saved a lot of money. 

Revere would be glad to go into details with you 
on the application of extruded shapes in copper and 
copper-base alloys, and aluminum alloys. Perhaps 
we can help you find ways to new economies. And 
if you use none of those metals, we suggest that you 
consult the people from whom you buy your mate- 
rials. Take them into your confidence and add their 
knowledge to yours. It should pay you to do so. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


SEE ‘““MEET THE PRESS” ON NBC TELEVISION, SUNDAYS 








When it’s a question 
of how to ship... 





Call on our 
trained consultants 
to help you 


IN SEATTLE CALL 


SEneca 1900, 201 Great Northern Building q 





Perhaps there’s an even better way to move There are more than 200 Great Northern Freight Con- 
your freight than you’ve been using. If there is, _ sultants in 55 cities... ready to serve you... personally, 


a personal conference with Great Northern Ss we. NICHOLSON, Western Traffic Ma 
trained shipping consultants will reveal it. . nag 

‘ Great Northern Railway, Seattle, Washington 
Whenever you have a question or problem, call 
your Great Northern man .. . your personal F. J. CONRAD, General Traffic Manager 
shipping consultant. Great Northern Railway, St. Paul 1, Minnesota 


ADJUSTABLE 'COMPARTMENT- 
IZERS’ to separate loads and take 
up slack have been added to Great 
Northern boxcars along the Chi- 
cago to Seattle-Portland system. 
New techniques are adopted con- 
tinually as part of Great Northerns - 
‘Damage-Free Car-Loading Pro- 
gram.’ That’s progress and 


... Progress is a Gre 


More than 200 representatives in 55 principal cities .. . See your phone direct 





H. H. KNOCKE 
General Freight Agent 


c. R. BUCKMAN 
City Freight Agent 


L. W. LARSON 
City Freight Agent 


wcouven GLACIER NATIONAL PARK WINNIPEG 
WHITEFISH SHELBY WILLISTON GRAND FORKS & 
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RALISPELL 
wilting 
SPomane | O 
BUTTE BILLINGS MINNEAPOLIS 
S) PAUL 
muAMATH 
% FaAus 


G. W. PLOUDRE 
General Agent 


R. J. McBRIDE 
City Freight Agent 


D. L. PETERSON 
City Freight Agent 


E. R. LIEDTKE 
Assistant General Agent 


L. J. ANDRE 
City Freight Agent 


T. W. BRANLEY 
Chief Clerk 











Look over the advertise- 


in ments inthisissue. You'll 
notice how many differ- 

ood ent kinds of businesses 

g find it advantageous to 
advertise in “U.S. News 

company & World Report.” Ask 


your advertising agency 
for their facts on how 
the “magazine of essen- 
tial news” 
own advertising program. 








WHY YOU’LL LIKE TO STAY AT 


~The, 
al {imovo, 


HOTEL 





Owner-management makes you feel like a 
V.1I.P. every time you come to Baltimore. 
Teletype: BA263. 





® Labor Week 








fits into your | 











Story of Two Long Strikes 
—And What They Cost 


One strike that lasted a full 
year is now ending. Another, 
eight months old, is dragging on 
with no settlement in sight. The 
strikes are not related, yet in 
many ways they are similar. 

Workers have lost millions in 
wages. Employers have kept their 
businesses running, but with less 
revenue. Unions have been ac- 
cused of trying to interfere with 
management. ‘ 

This tells what these 
strikes are about. 


long 


PITTSBURGH 

On Nov. 27, 1953, about 800 truck 
drivers and helpers walked off their 
jobs in five department stores in this 
city, to be joined soon after by 6,000 
other employes of the stores. The 
strike that began that day is just now 
being settled. 

In the year that elapsed between the 
beginning and the end of the strike, the 
five stores stayed open for business. But 
business could scarcely be called normal. 
Some customer services were curtailed. 
Operations at first were carried on with 
skeleton staffs made up of nonunion 
workers and members of unions that 
were not on strike. 

Later, some strikers returned to the 
job and many new employes were hired. 
Even so, sales fell off an estimated-25 to 
40 per cent. 

Results of strike. Now, as the strike 
draws to a close, after a year-long walk- 
out, this is what the strikers find: 

Wages lost by strikers amount to 
around 15 million dollars. That is 
the estimate of the stores. 

Employers succeeded in keeping 
out of the new contract two major 
demands of the central union in the 
strike. These were demands that 
employers contended would have 
interfered with management of the 
business had they been granted. 

The union won an immediate pay 
raise of 5 cents an hour, plus an ad- 

‘ditional 3.5 cents to be paid start- 

ing Feb. 15, 1955. 

The strike started when a local of the 
AFL Teamsters Union, representing 


nearly 800 employes of the stores, couli 
not agree with the companies on a new 
contract. The Teamsters wanted to opp. 
tinue a provision of the old contrag 
that gave the union the right to decid 
when helpers would be assigned 
trucks driven by Teamster members. The 
helpers also belong to this union. 

The “right to manage.” The Team. 
sters also wanted to continue a clause 
that let the union decide when the stores 
could use parcel post for delivery of 
packages in the Pittsburgh area. The 
stores insisted that these two clauses be 
dropped, in order to let the companies 
make these decisions. 

Eleven other AFL unions with mem- 
bers in the stores soon joined the strike, 
They had separate contracts that als 
were up for renegotiation. The Teamster 
dispute, however, was viewed as the key 
problem. The stores were told that none 
of the unions would return to work u- 
til all had signed new agreements. 

Not all employes went on strike. Three 
CIO unions having contracts in the 
stores remained on the job. They repre 
sent about 2,200 employes. Another 2- 
000 nonunion employes have been work 
ing in the stores, according to a spokes- 
man for management. 

No shutdown. The stores did not 
close for a single day, despite picketing 
and occasional violence. At first, custom- 

(Continued on page 120) 




















-Hungerford in the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
“THE HOPELESS GOAL” 
In Pittsburgh: a costly strike 
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A New England Mutual agent ANSWERS SOME QUESTIONS about 


how the new tax law 
affects “pension” plans 














ONE OF THE HUNDREDS of New England Mutual agents Can an employer get a current tax deduction on 
specializing in business life insurance is Kenneth money put into an executive’s deferred benefit? 


Robinson, of Waterbury, Connecticut. His community's 


“Vac if hic ho ey ‘ : ea 
respect for his 19-year experience in life insurance was Yes, if his benefit is payable through group term life in 


indicated by his recent election as a director of an im- surance, qualified pension, profit-sharing, or stock bonus 
portant local trust company. This is the sort of man that plans. But in other cases, no deduction is allowed until 
New England Mutual sends to help you solve your the benefit is paid.” 

problems. 


Are there changes in the qualification of pension or 
profit-sharing plans? 
“Although the qualification requirements remain the same, 
the tax treatment of participants receiving annuity or life 
insurance proceeds has been substantially improved.” 










How does the new law affect the use of life insurance 
to provide $5000 tax-free benefits for employee’s 
beneficiaries? 

“Tt allows more flexibility for both the employer and the 
beneficiaries. First, the employer can actually profit when 
business is good, because the tax deduction available upon 
turning over the proceeds to employee’s beneficiaries, may 
exceed his net premium cost. Second — now he needn’t be 
contractually obligated to transfer the proceeds. And 
third — payments can now be made directly to the bene- 
ficiaries under the instalment options of a life insurance 
company. The liberal options of a New England Mutual 
life insurance policy make this particularly advantageous.” 



















Are there other advantages which I should know 
about? 

“Yes. Many of the highlights of the new law are discussed 
in our ‘New Tax Law’ booklet. Meanwhile, talk with 
your attorney, and call in a New England Mutual man 
for advice on the life insurance aspects.” 









m NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


Life Insurence Company of Boston 
TUE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA—1898 








INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP LIFE INSURANCE AND ANNUITIES ee 7 
FOR PERSONAL AND BUSINESS PROTECTION, AND RETIREMENT ] 






Valuable Book Free — “New Tax Law and | “™*S 
Your Estate.’’ Easy-to-read booklet compares the 
old law with the new. Suggests steps you should take. 
Send coupon. We'll mail your free copy immediately. 
No obligation. eee 












New ENnGianp Mutwvat — P.O, Box 333-U3, Boston 17, Mass. 








New Orleans 
is terrific 








and for transport 





In New Orleans you can catch tarpon within 
the city limits . . . and you can make profit- 
able use of the Nation’s second port. The 
Port of New Orleans and its interconnect- 
ing transportation, featuring lower inland 
freight rates to and from the Mid-Continent, 
mean important savings for industry. New 
Orleans offers all three essentials for profit: 
resources, markets and transportation. 


May we tell you more? New booklet answers 
pesos about opportunities in New Orleans. 

o obligation. Your inquiry held in strict con- 
fidence; ask any questions concerning your busi- 
ness. Write M. B. Walle, Director, Greater New 
Orleans, Inc., New Orleans 16, La. 


Ship via 





Unlimited water supply 
Nearby export markets 
Expanding domestic markets 
Low-cost fuel 

Fine living conditions 
Interconnecting transportation 
Second Port U. S. A. 

Low-cost electric power 
Abundant raw materials 
Coopcrative labor 


Year-round mild weather meons 
minimum absenteeism and less 
layoffs 


PORT OF 


M 


& 
NEW ORLEANS ¢ % 
port of all important savings Caresounces 
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Future wage reopening; 
bypass Christmas rush 





ers could not get heavier articles deliy. 
ered, had to carry home all small parogl 
Later, a store official said, Ways were 
found to deliver the larger articles, 

The end of the Teamsters’ dispute 
came November 26 with the signing of g 
new contract that gives the stores the 
right to decide when helpers will }y 
needed on the trucks and when packages 
will be sent by parcel post. 

The stores reserve the right to use par. 
cel post at all times for merchandise 
weighing 8 ounces or less. Also, the 
stores can use parcel post for articles that 
can be sent directly from the manufacty. 
er or distributor. The stores agree not to 
use parcel post on days when this would 
result in layoffs of teamsters. A spokes. 
man said that the stores are satisfied with 
this provision, because they want to use 
parcel post only in periods of peak sales, 

200 lose jobs. About 200 helpers no 
longer will be needed on the trucks, it 
is estimated. The stores agreed to give 
severance pay to those who are fired, 
with amounts running from $300 t 
$1,500, depending on length of servieg, 

In addition to the wage settlement 
calling for a pay raise totaling 85 
cents an hour, the contract, which runsto 
Feb. 15, 1958, provides for wage 1 
openings in February of each year. This 
means that future disputes will come 
after the Christmas rush, an important 
gain from the standpoint of the stores. 

“In the past,” a store official said, “the 
contracts expired just at the start of the 
Christmas buying season. The employers 
often gave in on some demand of the 
unions in order to avoid a strike during 
our best selling season. Last year, how- 
ever, the companies decided to take a 
stand, and get back the right to run their 
own business. 

“The biggest issues in the Teamsters 
strike were the right to assign helpers 
when needed and the right to use pareel 
post at any time,” the official said. “The 
stores won on those points, and also won 
35 other changes in the contract that will 
improve the working of the agreement. 


KOHLER, Wis. 
Another long strike—one that is still 
going on—was called last April against 
the Kohler Company here. This strike, 
like the one in Pittsburgh, is viewed by 
management as a contest over an em- - 
ployer’s right to run his own business. Ar 
so, like the department stores in Pitts 
burgh, the Kohler plant has continued 
to operate during the strike. 
Production workers at Kohler have 
been represented by an international 
union since year before last. In June, 
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_“Union improvements” 
ys. “management rights” 


1952, the CIO Auto Workers Union won 
a bargaining election. Eight months later, 
the company signed a contract with the 
union. But, when this contract expired 
early this year, the union demanded “im- 
rovements” in terms. The company re- 
sisted, and the strike began April 5. 

The company’s attitude is that these 
so-called “improvements” would give the 
union too much to say in management of 
the plant. The union denies that any in- 
terference with management is intended 
and insists that what it is demanding is 
already included in other labor contracts 
in the industry. 

Grievance problem. One demand 
that the company opposes would call for 





Wide World 


PICKETS IN WISCONSIN 
... On strike since April 5 


ubitration of any grievances that may 
arise during the life of the agreement. 
f the union contended that some action 
of the company violated the contract, the 
lispute could go to an impartial umpire 
for decision. Or the company might refer 
complaints of union violations to the 
umpire. 

Another issue is a seniority clause, 
which a union spokesman said is similar 
fo provisions found in other union agree- 
ments. The clause calls for layoffs and 
tehirings on the basis of length of service. 
_ The question of a pay raise has played 
little part in the negotiations, which have 

n off and on. The company from the 
start offered a 3-cents-an-hour raise. The 
union now is asking for 10 cents, having 
tut its demand in half. 

The last bargaining session was held 

(Continued on page 122) 
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Move Mountains 







...Of sand and earth 
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.».: Or acres of steel wheels 


The contrast between these two materials handling problems—earth- 
moving and storage of railroad wheels—is apparent. But the truck-mounted 
MICHIGAN excavator crane and the Clark lift truck have much in com- 
mon. Both are Clark-engineered and Clark-built to harness tremendous 
engine horsepower and place it at the operators’ finger-tip control. Clark 
has pioneered the manufacture of machines to move materials most 
efficiently and economically. That’s why so many leading companies have 
standardized on Clark equipment. One man on a Clark machine can liter- 


ally move mountains. 


EQUIPMENT 


Clark Equipment Company, Buchanan 124, Mich. 






For 50 years, specialists in the basic business of 
Transmitting Horsepower to Multiply Manpower 








- More and more you hear it said... 
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“What good is making money if you 
can't enjoy it?” 

That's where 

Miami comes in...famous for 

its easy, breezy carefree 

living...and now, opening 

new vistas for a 

growing list of selected 


INDUSTRIES 


Check these basic 

advantages Miami offers: Not 
one, but three great markets; 
Southeastern U.S., Latin America 
and fast-growing Florida itself 











Contented workers with high nine 
morale who like it here, —"==) .< 
and as a result Ser 3 aca AS 


DO. BETTER 


Add maximum production 

due to high health levels, good 
year-round diets, absence of 
strain and tension in Miami's 
atmosphere of good living, 

a favorable tax situation and 
governments which want and 
encourage outside investments 


IN MIAMI 


YOU OWE YOURSELF THIS BREAK: 





COME AND see, yout 
“EA : A HAS Sy ‘ 


WRITE FOR NEW INDUSTRIAL BROCHURE AND ECONOMIC STUDY 


DRES Te} Re \ Muior 


N_E. Fifth treet, Miami, Flor 
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Struck company says 
production is gaining 


November 10, and no date has been sq 
for resumption of the talks. The unig, 
maintains that it still is willing to submp 
all the remaining issues to arbitration by 
an outsider, with the understanding thy 
the arbitrator could not award any Clause 
that went beyond those in other plumb. 
ing-wage agreements. This offer was re 
jected by the company. 

Who has won? There is disagres. 
ment as to whether the union has “los” 
the strike. The company contends. that 
produetion is improving. Some Persons 
not directly involved say the strike ma 
continue for a long time but they doubt 
that the union can win a new contract: 
The union says that its ranks are holding 





EMIL MAZEY 
So far, the bill is 2 millions 


firm and that the company will have to 
sign up in order to get the skilled work 
ers it now lacks. 

The company reports that it has a 
good production force on the job. The 
number of employes at work and the 
amount of production, the company says, 
is growing every week, although no fig- 
ures are disclosed. 

The Kohler Company makes bath 
tubs, plumbing fixtures, electrical appli- 
ances, gas engines, aircraft parts 
artillery shells. 

A company spokesman says that the 
plant had 3,300 production employes be- 
fore the strike began. A union source puts 
the figure at 3,600, but says that 800 of 
them did not belong to the auto union. 

The union says that 1,500 workers 
have been going into the plant lately but 
says that this figure includes foremen 
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nys _. . Business still good 
in strikebound city 


and other supervisory employes. A neu- 
tral outsider estimates that about 2,500 
are at work, including many new em- 
1 by ployes. The outsider believes that about 
that 9.000 of the original strikers still are 
ise participating in the strike. 

mb. Millions spent. As the strike drags on, 
with no signs of a settlement, the cost to 


the auto union is mounting. The national 

secretary-treasurer of the union, Emil 
ist” Mazey, recently stated that the union had 
hat spent 2 million dollars on the strike so far 
ons and is prepared to spend more. 
Nay Strike benefits being paid by the union 
ubt are helping to sustain the strikers. Busi- 
ct, ness in the community appears to have 


ing suffered little, bolstered as it is by weekly 
checks from the union to all strikers. 
The union also is supplying the strikers 
with funds for rent or mortgage pay- 
ments and is helping to pay utility bills. 
The union says that it gives each striker 
$25 a week, plus food vouchers. 

A union spokesman estimated that 
900 or 300 workers have gotten full-time 
jobs elsewhere, while others are working 
part time. Those with full-time jobs do 
not get the strike benefits. Some workers 
¥ have taken jobs in other cities. 





Insurance Plans 
Gain Rapidly 


Pensions and health-insurance plans 
have spread through U.S. industry at 
such a rapid rate in recent years that 
95 of every 100 workers are covered by 
some kind of private benefit program. 

That is the conclusion of the U.S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics after a survey 
of 6 million office and factory workers in 
17 major labor-market areas. 

Life insurance is shown to be the most 
popular, with coverage for 9 out of every 
10 workers surveyed. Hospital insurance 
protects 8 of every 10, and most plans 
also help on surgical costs. Six of every 
10 are covered by sickness and accident 
q policies, Four of 10 are protected by pol- 

icies giving benefits for dismemberment 
or accidental death. Medical-care policies 
are held by 5 out of 10 workers. Pension 
plans cover 6 out of 10. 

A newcomer in industrial programs is 
a policy for “disasters’—giving benefits 
when a worker is hit by a major medical 
expense in the family. This policy covers 
about 1 out of every 50 workers. 

Many of the programs are financed 
& “tirély by employers, while others are 
financed jointly by the worker and his 
employer. 
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Delta-Star Electric, one of the important divi- 
sions of H. K. Porcer Company, Inc., is a leader in 
the manufacture of high voltage switches as well 
as other products for the electric power industry. 





Delta-Star has always placed great emphasis on 
engineering factors as well as fundamental and 
good design. All products must be economical in 
operation and give dependable service throughout 
years of use. Each is tested under every conceivable 
adverse condition to assure top efficiency. 


When you want the best, specify Delta-Star. 
Delta-Star products, and those of all Porter 
Divisions, are known for their dependability. 


The Porter group of manufacturing units: 


ALLOY METAL WIRE, PROSPECT PARK, PA. 
CONNORS STEEL, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
DELTA-STAR ELECTRIC, CHICAGO, ILL. 

LACLEDE-CHRISTY COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
LESCHEN WIRE ROPE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

McLAIN FIRE BRICK, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
QUAKER PIOMEER RUBBER MILLS, PITTSBURG, CALIF. 
QUAKER RUBBER CORPORATION, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
RIVERSIDE METAL CO., RIVERSIDE, N. J. 

THE WATSON-STILLMAN COMPANY, ROSELLE, N. J. 

WATSON-STILLMAN FITTINGS, ROSELLE, N. J. 


H. K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 


Executive Offices: Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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the FIRST NEW ROUTE TO EUROPE 
4a THOUSAND YEARS 


LOS ANGELES 


goeeeteseaseg 
. 
o* 


%, NEW YORK 


Starting November 15. 


LOS ANGELES DIRECT to COPENHAGEN 
PARIS and all EUROPE! 


Since Viking days, both ships and planes have followed 

ocean lanes to Europe. 

Now, S-A-S opens a true direct route between California 

and the Continent, north over the short polar path. 

It’s more than a new route; it’s the first commercial air 

service not a duplicate of previous surface routes. Cruising 

in luxurious comfort over Canada and Greenland, passengers 

dine on Continental cuisine with vintage wines, sleep in 

air-foam berths. No change of planes now, from "a ; 

California to the Continent. ote ; SCANDINAVIAN 


MIRLINES SYSTEM 


Plus NEW YORK to all EUROPE Y WW \ 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


Over the Atlantic, too, S-A-S sets the luxury pace with 
Royal Viking flights to Europe, Near East, Asia and Africa. 


GAS sivves MORE CITIES IN EUROPE THAR ANY OTHER TRANSATLANTIC AIRLINE 
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uN Business Around the Wor! 











LONDON ¢ AMSTERDAM ¢ RIO DE JANEIRO © WASHINGTON 





>> Mysterious weakness in the British pound has everyone guessing. 
Pound, very strong last spring, wavered during the summer and early autumn 
and has recently fallen to the lowest rate in two years. British authorities 


have had to support the pound to keep it from falling further. They do this by 


buying pounds and selling dollars (with which they are well supplied). 
Paying for American commodities, such as tobacco, cotton and coal, has 
been requiring British importers to buy fairly large amounts of dollars recently. 
Dollar receipts from sales of Australian wool have been disappointing. 
Wool prices, now showing signs of firming, have been weak this season, and 
American buyers have been slow to come into the market. Wool sales usually 
bring in important amounts of dollars at this time of year. 
So the demand for dollars is a little above normal for this season, while 
the supply of currently earned dollars is a little below normal. 
; Some suspect that what's upsetting the pound goes beyond this explanation. 











>> The pound's weakness may reflect an estimate of the future. 

Heavy payments (180 million dollars) must be made by Britain against the 
U.S. and Canadian loans at year end. 

Hurricane damage in the U.S. and Canada will put a heavy dollar drain on 
Lloyd's and other British insurance companies, as settlements are made. 

Tin plate, very short, now must be imported from the U.S. Never before has 
Britain had to import tin plate in quantity. It means large dollar outlays. 

Tin plate is a symbol of a somewhat disturbing situation. 

British industrial production is still pushing on to new records. But the 
gains are coming hard now. Truth is, British factories--many of them--are going 
just about all out. In tin plate, for example, they have brought obsolescent 
hand mills back into operation and still haven't met demand. 

Industrial capacity can and will be expanded--but slowly. 

Under these circumstances, prospects for a big expansion in British 
exports and foreign-exchange earnings aren't bright, unless the home market is 
held down artificially. And that isn't feasible from a political standpoint. 

+ Most important psychological factor holding down the pound, however, is 
the feeling now that the pound won't be made freely convertible into the dollar 
for a long time to come. The convertibility idea goes back in the closet again 
--to gather dust. Speculators find the pound less interesting to hold. 

















>> Across the Channel, on the Continent, liberalized trade rules have brought 
a Surge of buying of American goods. 
J The Netherlands has removed most of its curbs on imports of dollar goods 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD--(Continued) 


during the last year. Result in the first eight months this year was a 40 per 
cent increase in imports from the U.S. over the corresponding 1953 period. 
Bulk of the increase, incidentally, was in fats and oils and machinery. 

Western Germany, another country to let in more American goods this year, 
has been finding that demand for them is very heavy. The Belgian and Swedish 
Governments also are learning that their people have quite an appetite for 
American products, if they are allowed to get them. 

Experience of these countries in liberalizing imports from the dollar area 
is being closely watched by others contemplating similar action. Appeal of 
American products plus rising purchasing power of Europeans seems to be a strong 
combination--but one that will worry many ministers of finance. 











>> The Latin Americans are none too happy with the meager results of the 

Inter-American Economic Conference in Rio de Janeiro. 

Latin Americans need investment capital and loans. And they want to set up 
a regional bank or investment fund just for Latin Americans. 

U.S. officials in the delegation at Rio turned a pretty cold shoulder on 
this idea. They gave no hope that the U.S. would participate financially. 

On this crucial matter and most everything else as well, Latin Americans 
feel that the Rio Conference added up to just about zero for then. 











>> It didn't escape the notice of the Latin Americans that, during the very 
time of the Rio Conference, Washington was showing that any U.S. economic 
coddling to be done abroad was going to be in free Asia. 

Asia is called the No. 1 economic problem of the free world. Asia, 
clearly, is to get priority on grants, loans, capital investment, technical aid. 

Western Europe is booming, needs very little aid now. 

And Latin America? If it cleans house, stops inflation, reduces coffee 











prices, Latin America will get along all right. No real worry there. 
That's the dominant Washington attitude at the moment. 


a 


>> As for foreign-aid items in the upcoming U.S. budget for fiscal 1956-- 

Total aid (military as well as economic) will be smaller than at present. 

But economic aid, reversing the recent trend, will be going up. And most 
of it will be assigned to Asia, as the No. 1 hot Spot. 

Proposed development program for the arc of countries from Afghanistan and 
Pakistan around to South Korea and Japan is the big New Look. 

Broad idea is to try to push up living standards of these people by improv- 
ing their agricultural and industrial output, transportation facilities, etc. 
A sort of Marshall Plan for Asia. U.S., European and Asian Government funds 
would finance projects, until private capital can be induced to come forward. 

It's part of the new "Good Partner" policy of the U.S. 

"Competitive coexistence" is another tag being put on the Asian program. 
It's an attempt to get in there "fustest with the mostest." The Russians and 
Chinese Communists have been stepping up their economic-penetration measures 
in India, Indonesia, Burma, Afghanistan. That worries Washington and London. 

Asian development program is still in a very fuzzy stage, despite 
considerable Washington publicity about it. Nobody can yet say how it will 
be handled or how big it will be. Nor how some of the Asians will react to it. 
Nor--and this is most important--what the new U.S. Congress will think of it. 
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STAINLESS STEEL FOR BUILDINGS 





~ Melouth 


STAINLESS 


Gteel 


High quality stainless sheet 








and strip steel. . . for the product 
you make today and the 
product you plan for tomorrow. 








ee McLoutn Stee. Corporation 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers of Stainless and Carbon Steels 





What’s in our growth for you? 


Here, riveters beat a tattoo. There, men 
pour foundations. And just about every- 
where, Robertshaw-Fulton is growing. 
Growing with its current multi-million 
dollar program, with new research and 
manufacturing facilities taking their 
place along-side greatly-expanded 
older plants. 


In all this progress, there is thanks 
due you — and a promise, too! 








Thanks — for your continuing demand 
for dependable, accurate automatic 
control of the products you buy or 
build, use or sell, which is behind the 
continuing growth at each of the eight 
divisions of Robertshaw-Fulton. The 
promise is this: Now that automation 
— the nearly-automatic operation of 
factories — is coming of age, the result- 
ing demands for control instruments 
will pace our future growth. 


Whether these various instruments 
are used to control or measure, regu- 
late or operate, you will find a wide 
choice of dependable controls pro- 
duced by the divisions of Robertshaw- 
Fulton. And, like every Robertshaw 
product made during more than 50 
years’ service to America’s farms, 
factories, homes, and transportation 
industries, they assure you of mass- 
produced accuracy at lowest cost. 


What Robertshaw-Fulton has now to help you with tomorrow’s automation 


RESEARCH aimed at developing new proa- 
ucts and improving old is a continuing 
operation in such buildings as this —latest 
unit in the multi-million dollar expansion 
program of Robertshaw-Fulton. 


Robertshaw Thermostat Division 
Grayson Controls Division 
Fulton Syiphon Division 
American Thermometer Division 


SERVICE, near at hand, is assured Industry, 
by the facilities of Robertshaw-Fulton, with 
production and research centers conven- 
iently located to meet the needs of Indus- 
try, Defense and the home. 


PEOPLE and their experience make up 
Robertshaw-Fulton...a team already devel- 
oping products of tomorrow, while produc: 
ing low-cost, dependable controls to meet 
the needs of today. 


Kohortshaw Fulton Anaheim Division 
Bridgeport Thermostat Division 


“ CONTROLS COMPANY 


Mr, Controls 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


Fielden Instrument Division 
Robertshaw Research Center 


Robertshaw-Fulton Controls (Canada) Ltd. 
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{ Cheap money and high taxes 
are drawing corporations into 
debt. Will companies ever turn 
to common stocks for money? 

U.S. News & World Report 
took that question to the men 
who handle security issues—the 
investment bankers—and brings 
you their answers. 


HOLLYWOOD, Fla. 

The bull market in stocks still has 
not hoisted share prices to a point 
where most corporations are ready to 
issue new shares at going prices. 

Borrowing, through the sale of bonds 
or notes, still seems a more economical 
way to raise money—and probably will 
for somie time to come. 

That’s the way investment bankers 
size up the long-term money market. 
Representatives of big and little “Wall 
Streets” all over the country, in conven- 








STOCKS VS 
IN 1929, peak year of the last big 


boom in the stock market, 
corporations sold security issues 
totaling 8 billion dollars. 






Of that: 


was in stocks. 









$5.9 billion, or 74 per cent, 
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$2.1 billion, or 26 per cent, 








WHY CORPORATIONS FAVOR BONDS 


Interest Is a Tax Deduction—Dividends Aren’‘t 


tion here last week, were a bit disdainful 
of the present bull market. 

While stocks of a relatively few cor- 
porations have climbed above 1929 
levels, prices of many other shares lag 
far behind. “Stock,” the investment bank- 
ers insist, “still is about the cheapest 
thing you can buy. Investors just aren’t 
willing to pay what a share in industry 
is worth.” 

This means that, from the viewpoint of 
company managements, sales of new 
stock issues just aren’t likely to bring 
what they would like. 

Borrowing costs, on the other hand, 
are kept low by Government’s cheap- 
money policies. And a big part of those 
costs are borne by the Governmen’ when 
it permits corporations te deduct interest 
costs in figuring taxes. 

Result: Industry managers aren’t rush- 
ing to sell shares of their corporations at 
today’s market prices. When they need 
more money for new machinery, or 
factories, or inventory, they prefer to 
borrow. Of the roughly 7 billion dollars 


corporations are raising this year on the 


Of that: 


SS$SH 


IN 1954, another big boom year on 
the stock market, corporations are 
selling an estimated 7 billion dollars’ 
worth of new securities. 


$1.6 billion, or 23 per cent, 
is in stocks. 





sale of securities, less than one dollar in 
four will come from stocks. 

That picture is summed up in the chart 
on this page. There you see that the 
current situation is, the reverse of 1929. 

Reason for borrowing. For a point- 
by-point explanation of today’s prefer- 
ence for borrowing, glance at the chart 
on page 130. There you see that the ulti- 
mate cost of raising money through 
stock, even if the stock costs management 
only 3 per cent a year in dividends, is 
more than double the cost of borrowing 
on bonds that pay a 3 per cent interest 
rate. The difference is accounted for by 
tax deductions for interest, no tax de- 
ductions for dividends. 

Here is another way to look at it: If a 
company sells bonds at 3 per cent inter- 
est, it need earn only 3 per cent a year 
with the new money in order to defray 
this cost. Any earnings over 3 per cent 
increase the company’s profits. 

But suppose the company sells stock 
at $100 on which it pays a dividend of 
$3 per year. If it earns $6.25 per share, 

(Continued on page 130) 






Source: Commercial & Financial cecuane 7 
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$5.4 billion, or 77 per cent, 
is in bonds and notes. 
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Send A Copy 


To Your Friends 
...WITHOUT CHARGE 
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. .. Bankers say “the public is not in this market” 


before taxes, the federal income tax, at 
52 per cent, will take away $3.25 of this, 
leaving just the $3 required for divi- 
dends. Thus, the company must figure 
on earning more than 6.25 per cent to 
better its position, after selling new stock. 

If the stock pays 4.5 per cent—$4.50 
on a $100 share—the company has: to 
earn 9.37 per cent before taxes, just to 
keep up the dividend. 

Actually, the average yield on stocks 
of leading companies, as measured by the 
Dow-Jones index of industrial stocks, is 
4.34 per cent of the current market 
price. Average yield of high-grade cor- 


invested in preferred and common stock 
—particularly the blue chips—the insti- 
tutions have taken huge blocks of some 
issues off the market, That tends to create 
some scarcity of these issues. 

Many individual investors, meanwhile, 
are encouraged to hang on to the better- 
known stocks bought when prices were 
low. They figure they can’t afford to sell 
and pay taxes on their profits. That, too, 
means less of these favorite issues offered 
for sale on the market. 

Preference for a few issues is one 
reason why prices of other stocks haven't 
gone up so much and why financing, 


TWO WAYS TO RAISE $20 MILLION 


Assume two companies, each with net income of 
$10 million a year, and each needing $20 million in new capital 


COMPANY A 


borrows the $20 million. 


Assuming 3 per cent interest rate, A’s 
new capital costs $600,000 a year. 


But interest is deductible from net income 
as a business cost. A’s net taxable in- 
come thus drops to $9,400,000. 


A’s federal tax is $4,882,500, making 
tax plus new capital cost a total of 
$5,482,500. 


RESULT: 


Company A has $4,517,500 left, from | 
the year’s income. Net cost of new © 


capital after taxes is 1.44 per cent 
per year. 
must be repaid; a new fixed charge is 
on earnings. 


porate bonds, as measured by Moody’s 
Investors Service, is 2.89 per cent. 

The disadvantage of selling stocks is 
even greater for the big majority of com- 
panies whose stocks have not risen in 
price as sharply as the industrial leaders. 

What the market is like. Why the 
rise in stock prices has cancentrated on 
blue-chip shares—issues of big, estab- 
lished companies—is something that in- 
vestment bankers have their own ideas 
about. 

For one thing, they say, “the public 
still is not in this market”—the “public” 
being masses of individual investors. 
Much of the buying is being done by “in- 
stitutions’—pension funds, investment 
trusts, insurance companies and the like. 
And these groups favor the tried-and- 
true stocks. With some 20 billion dollars 


But new debt is owed and © 


COMPANY B 


sells $20 million worth of stock. 


Assuming a 3 per cent dividend rate, B’s 
new capital also costs $600,000 a year. 


Dividends are not a “cost” under the tax 
laws. B’s net income subject to tax re- 
mains at $10 million. f 


B’s federal tax is $5,194,500, making 
tax plus new capital cost a total of 
$5,794,500. ‘ 


RESULT: 


Company B has $4,205,500 left, or 
$312,000 less than Company A. Net © 
cost of new capital is 3 per cent per year. 
But new stock’s owners share risks, can 
be forced to take smaller dividends if _ 
earnings drop. 


© 1954, By U.S. News Pub. Corp. 


through sale of stocks, remains costly in 
the eyes of most executives. 

The outlook. When will conditions 
favor financing through common stock, 
instead of through debt? The investment 
bankers aren’t sure, but few, if any, 
expect such conditions soon. 

These men expect interest rates to re- 
main low, a factor that favors more bor- 
rowing. Few investment bankers are 
willing to predict that the Eisenhower 
Administration will tighten up material- 
ly on the money supply, even when 
recovery makes further progress. If real 
inflation threatens, they expect this Ad- 
ministration to make money scarcer end 
more expensive as a control measure. 
But, barring such a threat, they look for 
continuation of cheap money. 

(Continued on page 132) 
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Announcing. se 


UNITED’S 


What Investors are asking 
about profit prospects in ’55 


Stocks Is another big market advance 

ahead? Or should profits be 
accepted early in 1955? What range for 
Dow Industrials next year? See predictions 
in new UNITED Forecast. 


* Will activity be higher or 
Business lower in 1956? Does lle 
rearmament provide a powerful stimulus? 
What industries have the best sales and 
earnings outlook? 


Can Chrysler cut into 
Autos & Steel Y - 


recent gains by For 
and General Motors? Will steel demand 
continue to improve? Be sure to read UNI- 
TED’S Forecast on Steel and Autos. 


HEH How will construction starts 
Building in ’55 compare with record 
1954? Will the boom continue, or is a 
slump ahead? What outlook for material 
costs, mortgage rates, and real estate prices? 


Metals, Oils, Rails “’** leading 


companies have 
important interests in‘ Uranium? Are Oil 
stocks a buy now? Will secondary Rails 
become market leaders in 1955? Read 
UNITED’S Forecast Report. 





TIME-TESTED BY INVESTORS 

These UNITED Annual Forecasts on Business 
and Securities — issued each December for the 
past 27 years — have become the most widely read 

any issued by az: investment advisory service. 

emand for these Annual Forecasts bas become 
greater year after year as investors come to 
recognize their reliability. Don’t delay! Order 
your copy today. 


Send for Your Copy Today 


To receive your copy of this timely UNITED Forecast — just off the press — 
send in the coupon below. You will receive the 12-page Annual Forecast for 
1955 with our staff recommendation of 20 stocks for appreciation and liberal 
yield, and the next four issues of UNITED Service. 


Yours with One Months Tnial Subscription 


To introduce the many valuable features of UNITED | 





HAT’S ahead for business and the stock market in 1955? 

UNITED'S Annual Outlook — just off the press — tells you 

what to expect — how to plan for a profitable year. It is the only Annual 

Outlook that gives you a United Opinion of the country’s leading 
investment authorities. 

Nothing is more important — right now — than a dependable ap- 

praisal of — trends in business and stocks. UNITED'S 12-page 

) 


Outlook Report for 1955 will bring you specific forecasts on: — 
Business Volume Stocks Automobiles Building 
Retail Sales Bonds Commodities Steel 
Foreign Trade Earnings Money Rates Labor 
Farm Income Dividends Inflation Production 


In addition to these basic forecasts, this Report appraises the outlook 
for leading industries — points out those offering best opportunities for 
investment. As a ed fans our Staff selects the most promising 
stocks for appreciation, liberal income and growth for 1955. 


20 STOCKS TO BUY FOR '55 


10 Outstanding Issues for Appreciation 


These stocks are selected as potential market leaders. They represent the pick 
of hundreds of issues analyzed by our Staff. Included are stocks headed for 
larger earnings in ‘55; bargains in “corner-turning™ industries; and some 
interesting special situations. All represent financially-strong companies 
headed for greater prosperity in the new year. 


10 Stocks for Growth and Liberal Income 


This selection includes five ably-managed, vigorous companies with new 
products and processes, with broad fields for further — nsion. Also five good 
quality stocks with long earnings and dividend records, offering you double 
the income return of banks and high grade bonds — some yielding up to 6%. 


Be sure to read this 20-Stock Report 
before making your plans for 1955 
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M DMM sc cdircaKdadennd atiedbeck 660s CuCds Rebs eee baededeReeseeéé 
Business and Investment Service to new readers, we 
will send the weekly UNITED Reports for one month, MN ces ctneeeeihne Ee Ee Py ory ere peor eT s 
together with our Annual Forecast for 1955, $4 ohecneesecverncevessosecese duiknstatedthrseneiGeiedées UN-23 
with 20 Outstanding Stocks, for only......... 
A NO UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 
ACT NOW! 1S vite: scams Now!” | 210 NEWBURY STREET BOSTON 16, MASS: 
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HENNESSY 


THE WORLD’S PREFERRED COGNAC BRANDY 
Schieffelin & Co., New York 


Have a little Brandy handy 


FOR GIFTS... 


Hennessy Cognac brandy makes 
a distinctive gift that is really 
appreciated. Go to your store and 
see all of the imported Hennessy 
gift packages ranging from $3.50 
to $20. Give your friends a gift of 
good taste they are sure to enjoy. 


FOR ENTERTAINING... 


Hennessy Cognac brandy will add 
to your reputation as a good host. 
For the perfect ending to a good 
dinner, serve it neat or as Flaming 
Cafe Hennessy. (Light a lump of 
sugar in a dessert spoon of 
Hennessy over hot coffee. When 
sugar melts, stir into coffee.) Serve Hennessy 
with soda or on-the-rocks through the evening. 








* * 
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Moving 400n? Surely you do not want to miss even one copy of 


this up-to-the-minute news magazine. Help us to 
keep you well-informed about the fast-moving news events of the world 
by sending us your change of address at least two weeks prior to the 
time the change is to become effective. And please send your old ad- 
dress as well as the new address to which this useful news magazine 
should be sent. Help us to serve you promptly. 


Circulation Department 


U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 435 PARKER AVE., DAYTON 1, OHIO 


How $5 saved me from 
an investment blunder 


From a Barron’s reader 


When a friend sepeeied I buy a certain stock, 
I thought it might be a good thing for me. 
That was some months ago. 

But before risking my money, I decided I 
ought to look further. I asked myself, “How 
does this stock compare with others in value? 
How do its earnings and future prospects com- 
pare with other stocks?” 

So I took a trial subscription to Barron’s 
National Business and Financial Weekly. This 
cost me only $5, and it has saved me hundreds. 

In less than a month, I saw a number of at- 
tractive investment situations in Barron’s. Any 
one of them looked better for me than my 
friend’s suggestion—and I picked one. 

I was right. My investment has gone up in 
value and pays me a g return—while my 
friend’s stock has gone “sour.” Thanks to Bar- 
ron’s I saved myself from a costly blunder. 


No other business or investment publication 
is like Barron’s. It is written for the man who 
makes up his own mind about his own money. 
It is the only weekly affiliated with Dow Jones, 
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and has full use of Dow Jones’ vast, specialized 
information in serving you. 


In Barron’s you are shown what, where and 
why the intrinsic VALUES are, behind current 
security prices. You get clear, well-founded in- 
formation each week on the condition and 
prospects (the changing fortunes) of individual 
—— on industrial and market 
trends. 


A trial subscription—17 weeks for only $5— 
brings you: Everything you need to know to 
help you handle your business and investment 
affairs with greater understanding and foresight 
. .. the investment implications of current po- 
litical and economic events . . . the perspective 
you must have to anticipate trends and grasp 
profitable investment opportunities. 


See for yourself how important Barron’s can 
be to you in the eventful weeks ahead. Try it 
for 17 weeks for $5 (full year, $15). Just tear 
out this ad and send it today with your check; 
or tell us to bill you. rp ener Soceocts: 40 
New Street, New York 4, N. Y. USN-1210 
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. . . Many bankers expect 
10 years of high tax rates 


“Once you taste inflation,” says one 
banker, “and see the effect on votes, it’s 
mighty hard to swear off.” 

Other factors, besides low costs, are 
seen as favoring borrowing for some 
time to come. 

Most companies are soundly fixed, not 
yet overloaded with debt and debt pay- 
ments. Earnings are counted on to hold 
high and keep debt costs manageable. 

If stock prices rise much more, today’s 
borrowers can take advantage of the rise; 
they can call in their debt securities and 
replace them with stocks, put on sale at 
the higher prices, which in turn will 
mean less cost, percentagewise, for man- 
agement. 

Taxes as a long-term factor. High 
taxes are the first reason given by virtual- 
ly every investment banker for depend- 
ence on borrowing. With the federal tax 
on corporate income at 52 per cent, the 
Government, in effect, is paying half the 
cost of any borrowing. 

Few investment bankers expect to see 
heavy financing through stocks while 
taxes remain at present levels. 

When will taxes come down? The 
bankers wish they knew. The best they 
can say is this statement in a convention 
report: “With the expiration of the ex- 
cess-profits tax and the hope that the 
present 52 per cent corporation tax will 
be lowered, it would seem that the 
strength in the industrial stock market 
might lead to more equity financing.” 

Actually, few of the investment bank- 
ers believe the 52 per cent rate will be 
permitted to drop to 47 per cent next 
April 1, as now called for by law. Most 
of them see “at least 10 to 15 years of 
high tax rates.” : 

Will the dividend relief given to share- 
holders in the 1954 Tax Code help? 
“No,” say the bankers, “it’s just a drop 
in the bucket.” 

A lot of ifs. Will corporations ever 
again resort generally to stock issues for 
new capital? Most bankers answer, “Yes, 
some day.” But they attach many ifs. 

If individual savings continue to pour 
into institutions and the money is used 
by them to buy stocks, some issues will 
get scarcer and scarcer—and higher 
priced. That will encourage equity f- 
nancing. 

If business recovery continues, the Ad- 
ministration probably will make credit a 
little more expensive. That can discour- 
age borrowing. 

And if the “cold war” ever dies down 
to permit smaller outlays for defense, 
taxes will come down again, making tax 
deductions less impressive as an induce- 
ment to borrowing. 
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pines or Guam is a possibility. Chief of Staff has seen this 
dispatch concurs and requests action addressees to inform 
Senior Army Officers their areas. Utmost secrecy necessary 
in order not to complicate an already tense situation or pre- 
cipitate Japanese action. Guam will be informed separately.” 


Under the date of November 25, the Chief of Naval Opera- 

tions wrote me a letter which reached me on December 3. 
This letter contained a postscript added after a “meeting with 
the President and Mr. Hull today.” The dates of the confer- 
ence and the postscript are not known to me. In the post- 
script he wrote: 
“.. . From many angles an attack on the Philippines 
would be the most embarrassing thing that could happen 
to us. There are some here who think it likely to occur. 
I do not give it the weight others do, but I included it 
because of the strong feeling among some people. You 
know I have generally held that it was not time for the 
Japanese to proceed against Russia. I still do. Also I still 
rather look for an advance into Thailand, Indo-China, 
Burma Road area as the most likely. 

“I won't go into the pros or cons of what the United 
States may do. I will be damned if I know. I wish I did. 
The only thing I do know is that we may do most anything 
and that’s the only thing I know to be prepared for: or we 
may do nothing—I think it more likely to be ‘anything.’” 
[Author’s italics] 


On November 27, the Chief of Naval Operations sent to 
me and to the Commander-in-Chief of the Asiatic Fleet, the 
following dispatch: 


“This dispatch is to be considered a war warning. 
Negotiations with Japan looking toward stabilization of 
conditions in the Pacific have ceased and an aggressive 
move by Japan is expected within the next few days. The 
number and equipment of Japanese troops and the organiza- 
tion of naval task forces indicates an amphibious expedi- 
tion against either the Philippines, Thai or Kra Peninsula or 
possibly Borneo. Execute an appropriate defensive deploy- 
ment preparatory to carrying out the tasks assigned in 
WPL 46. Inform District and Army authorities. A similar 
warning is being sent by War Department SPENAVO 
inform British. Continental Districts, Guam, Samoa di- 
rected take appropriate measures against sabotage.” 


On the same day I received two other dispatches from the 
Chief of Naval Operations, which affected my current esti- 
mate of the situation, as well as my subsequent dispositions. 

The first of these dispatches was as follows: 


“Army has offered to make available some units of in- 
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fantry for reenforcing defense battalions now on station if 
you consider this desirable. Army also proposes to prepare 
in Hawaii garrison troops for advance bases which you 
may occupy but is unable at this time to provide any 
antiaircraft units. Take this into consideration in your 
plans and advise when practicable number of troops de- 
sired and recommended armament.” 


The second of these dispatches was as follows: 


“In order to keep the planes of the 2nd marine aircraft 
wing available for expeditionary use OpNav has re- 
quested and Army has agreed to station 25 Army pursuit 
planes at Midway and a similar number at Wake provided 
you consider this feasible and desirable. It will be necessary 
for you to transport these planes and ground crews from 
Oahu to these stations on an aircraft carrier. Planes will be 
flown off at destination and ground personnel landed in 
boats, essential spare parts, tools and ammunition will be 
taken in the carrier or on later trips of regular Navy supply 
vessels. Army understands these forces must be quartered 
in tents. Navy must be responsible for supplying water 
and subsistence and transporting other Army supplies. 
Stationing these planes must not be allowed to interfere 
with planned movements of Army bombers to Philippines. 
Additional parking areas should be laid promptly if neces- 
sary. Can Navy bombs now at outlying positions be carried 
by Army bombers which may fly to those positions for sup- 
porting Navy operations. Confer with Commanding Gen- 
eral and advise as soon as practicable.” [Author's italics] 


Analysis of So-called ‘‘War Warning’ Dispatch 

of November 27, 1941 

The so-called “war warning” dispatch of November 27 did 
not warn the Pacific Fleet of an attack in the Hawaiian area. 
It did not state expressly or by implication that an attack in 
the Hawaiian area was imminent or probable. It did not re- 
peal or modify the advice previously given me by the Navy 
Department that no move against Pearl Harbor was imminent 
or planned by Japan. The phrase “war warning” cannot be 
made a catch-all for all the contingencies hindsight may sug- 
gest. It is a characterization of the specific information which 
the dispatch contained. 

The dispatch warned of war—where? In the Far East. The 
dispatch stated: 


“The number and equipment of Japanese troops and the 
organization of Naval task forces indicates an amphibious 
expedition against either the Philippines, Thai, or Kra 
Peninsula or possibly Borneo.” 


Thus the Philippines, Thai, and the Kra Peninsula were 
stated to be expected objectives of Japan. When it came to 
“possible” objectives, Borneo was the only one specified. 
Hawaii was not mentioned. As the Naval Court of Inquiry 
points out, “No reference was made to the possibility of an 
aggressive movement in any direction as had been done in 
the dispatch of 24 November.” This indicated to us in the 
Fleet that since the earlier dispatch, the Navy Department 
had obtained later information, on the basis of which it 
could specify both probable and possible Japanese objectives. 

Moreover, the two other dispatches which I received on 
November 27, in addition to the so-called “war warning” 
dispatch, were affirmative evidence that the War and Navy 
Departments did not consider hostile action on Pearl Harbor 
imminent or probable. 

One of these dispatches proposed that I send 25 Army 
pursuit planes by aircraft carrier to each of the Islands of 
Wake and Midway. The other dispatch proposed the re- 
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enforcement of Marine defense battalions on Midway ard 
Wake with Army troops. 

About the same time General Short received a dispatch 
from the War Department which stated that the Army 
proposed to take over the defense of these islands from the 
Marines. Thus, the dispatches sent from the War and Navy 
Departments were in disagreement on the very fundamentals 
of the project. 

The proposed exchange of Army troops for Marines on the 
outlying island bases was not feasible. General Short and I 
had extensive conferences on the subject. I learned that the 
Army had no guns, either surface or antiaircraft to equip 
any troops which might relieve or reenforce the Marines. 
Thus, if the Marines were withdrawn, their equipment and 
arms would have to be left for the Army. I did not have suf- 
ficient additional supplies to reequip and rearm the Marines 
removed. The Marines stationed on the Islands were trained, 
acclimated and efficient beyond standards which could be 
immediately obtained by Army troops relieving them. The 
Army had nothing in its organization comparable to a Marine 
defense battalion, so that the Army garrison would have 
required a new table of organization. The proposed relief of 
the Marine garrisons by Army troops would necessarily dis- 
rupt the defense of the Islands during the period that one 
garrison was preparing to depart and the other was being 
installed. 

Furthermore, at Wake, the most westerly of the two 
islands, there were no harbor facilities or anchorage. Material 
and personnel had to be landed from ships under way in an 
open seaway. Ships had been delayed in unloading at Wake 
for as long as 28 days due to bad weather. It was not unusual 
for a ship to take as much as 7 or 8 days. Extensive unloading 
of men and material from ships at Wake, in the face of any 
enemy operation, would be impossible. 

I believed that responsible authorities in Washington 
would not plan or propose a project for shifting garrisons 
under such circumstances, if they considered that enemy ac- 
tion against these outlying bases was imminent. 

I promptly recommended to the Chief of Naval Operations 
that the Marines should not be withdrawn from the outlying 
islands until the Army had received arms and equipment for 
its defense battalions and had adequately trained them. 

The replacement of Marine planes on the Islands of Wake 
and Midway with Army pursuit planes, as proposed by Wash- 
ington, was also impracticable. At conferences with the Army 
on this matter, the Commanding General of the Hawaiian 
Air Detachment stated that the Army pursuit planes could 
not operate more than fifteen miles from land, nor could 
they land on a carrier. Consequently, once they were landed 
on one of the outlying islands they would be frozen there. 
Their fifteen-mile limit of operation radically restricted their 
usefulness in the Island’s defense. I so advised the Chief of 
Naval Operations by dispatch and letter. 

The Army pursuit planes which it was proposed to send 
to outlying islands from Oahu on November 27 constituted 
approximately 50 percent of the Army’s pursuit strength on 
Oahu. The very fact that the War and Navy Department 
proposed their transfer from Hawaii indicated to me that 
responsible authorities in Washington did not consider an 
air raid on Pearl Harbor either imminent or probable. 

In brief, on November 27, subsequent to what was a 
virtual ultimatum to Japan on November 26 the issuance 
of which I was not informed, the Navy Department suggested 
that I send from the immediate vicinity of Pearl Harbor 
the carriers of the Fleet which constituted the Fleet’s main 
striking defense against air attack. 

On November 27, the War and Navy Departments sug- 
gested that we send from the Island of Oahu, 50 per cent 
of the Army’s resources in pursuit planes. 
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These proposals came to me on the very same day of the 
so-called “war warning.” 

In these circumstances no reasonable man in my position 
would consider that the “war warning” was intended to sug- 
gest the likelihood of an attack in the Hawaiian area. 

From November 27 to the time of the attack, all the in- 
formation which I had from the Navy Department or from 
any other source, confirmed, and was consistent with, the 
Japanese movement in Southeast Asia described in the dis- 
patch of November 27. 


War Department Message of 
November 27, 1941, to General Short 


On November 27, 1941, General Short received the fol- 
lowing message from the Army Chief of Staff in Washington: 


“No. 472 November 27, 1941: 

“Negotiations with Japan appear to be terminated to all 
practical purposes with only the barest possibilities that the 
Japanese Government might come back and offer to con- 
tinue. Japanese future action unpredictable but hostile 
action possible at any moment. If hostilities cannot, repeat 
cannot, be avoided, the United States desires that Japan 
commit the first overt act. This policy should not, repeat 
not, be construed as restricting you to a course of action 
that might jeopardize your defense. 

“Prior to hostile action you are directed to undertake 
such reconnaissance and other measures as you deem 
necessary but these measures should be carried out so as 
not, repeat not, to alarm civil population or disclose intent. 
Report measures taken. Should hostilities occur you will 
carry out the tasks assigned in Rainbow Five so far as 
they pertain to Japan. Limit dissemination of this highly 
secret information to minimum essential officers. [Author's 
italics] 


In reply to the order in the foregoing message to “Report 
measures taken,” General Short sent this message: 


“Department alerted to prevent sabotage. Liaison with 
Navy reurad four seven two twenty-seven.” 


The words, “reurad four seven two twenty-seven” are Army 
language meaning replying to your message number 472 of 
the 27th. 

Recorded testimony shows this report was read by the 
Secretary of War, the Chief of Staff of the Army, the Chief of 
War Plans Army and the Chief of War Plans Navy. There 
can be no reasonable doubt this report was read and under- 
stood by the responsible officials in Washington. After receipt 
of this report, Washington not only failed to indicate dis- 
agreement but on November 28 sent two messages to the 
Hawaiian Command detailing the steps to be taken to pre- 
vent sabotage, espionage and subversive activity. For nine 
days the War Department failed to express any disapproval 
of this alert and likewise failed to give General Short any 
information which was calculated to make him change the 
alert, although a wealth of vital information obtained from 
decoded Japanese intercepts was received in Washington 
during these nine days, as well as in the preceding two 
months, all of which was withheld from General Short. 

There is no doubt the alert prescribed by General Short 
met with the approval of the administration in Washington 
until clamor over the catastrophe of December 7 demanded 
a scapegoat. The administration provided two scapegoats. 

On November 30, the Navy Department sent, for informa- 
tion, a dispatch addressed to the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Asiatic Fleet. This stated there were indications that 
Japan was about to attack points on the Kra Isthmus by 
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overseas expedition. The Commander-in-Chief of the Asiatic 
Fleet was directed to scout for information of Japanese 
movements in the China Sea. 

On December 1, the Navy Department sent me for in- 
formation another dispatch which was addressed to the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Asiatic Fleet, describing a 
Japanese intrigue in Malaya. Japan planned a landing at 
Kota Bharu in Malaya in order to entice the British to cross 
the frontier from Malaya into Thailand. Thailand would 
then call Britain an aggressor, and call upon Japan for aid. 
This would facilitate the Japanese entry into Thailand as a 
full-fledged ally, and give Japan air bases in the Kra Peninsula, 
and a position to carry out any further operations along 
Malaya. 

From the Commander-in-Chief of the Asiatic Fleet, from 
the China Coast, and other sources, we had reports of the 
development of a Japanese amphibious expedition headed 
south. Movement of troops, tanks, amphibian boats, landing 
craft, transports, and Naval vessels had been sighted moving 
to the Kra Peninsula. 

On December 6, 1941, the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Asiatic Fleet reported various large Japanese forces apparently 
making for Kohtron. These consisted of one 25-ship convoy 
with an escort of 6 cruisers and 10 destroyers, and another 
10-ship convoy with 2 cruisers and 10 destroyers. The scout- 
ing force of the Asiatic Fleet had sighted 30 ships and one 
large cruiser anchored in Camranh Bay in Indo-China. 

In short, all indications of the movements of Japanese mil- 
itary and naval forces which came to my attention confirmed 
the information in the dispatch of 27 November that the 
Japanese were on the move against Thailand or the Kra 
Peninsula in Southeast Asia. 

The fortnightly “Summary of Current National Situations” 
issued by the Office of the Chief of Naval Operations under 
date of December 1, 1941, stated on page 1: “Strong indica- 
tions point to an early Japanese advance against Thailand.” 
The same publication, on page 9, under the heading 
“The Japanese Naval Situation” stated definitely: “Major 
capital ship strength remains in home waters as well as the 
greatest portion of the carriers.” 

On December 3, 1941, I received intelligence that Japa- 
nese consular and diplomatic posts at Hong Kong, Singapore, 
Batavia, Manila, Washington, and London, had been ordered 
to destroy most of their codes. This dispatch stated “most of 
their codes and ciphers”—not all—a point which was noted by 
me and my Staff at the time. This information appeared to 
fit in with the information we had received about a Japanese 
movement in Southeast Asia. Japan would naturally take 
precautions to prevent the compromise of her communica- 
tions system in the event that her action in Southeast Asia 
caused Britain and the United States to declare war, and 
take over her diplomatic residences. 


Vagaries of Radio Traffic Analysis 
In addition to actual observation, there was another way 
of obtaining some indications of Japanese Fleet movements. 
This was the system of so-called traffic analysis. It rests on an 
attempted identification of call signs of various enemy ships 
and of subdivision commanders in the enemy fleet. The call 
sign is a group of letters and numbers used by a ship to 
identify itself much as a radio station announces itself as 
“Station WABC.” The location of the ships from whence the 
call signs emanate is made by direction finders. In 1941 we 
had direction finders at Manila, Guam and Pearl Harbor. We 
made a daily traffic analysis. I went over the material with care. 
The charge has been made that the failure to identify and 
te the Japanese carriers by traffic analysis should have 
taken as evidence that they were on their way to attack 
the Fleet at Pearl Harbor. There is no basis for such a charge. 
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Under the best of circumstances the accuracy of estimates 
of enemy fleet movements based upon traffic analysis is open 
to serious doubts. 

To illustrate: On December 8, 1941, after the attack, the 
Commandant of the Sixteenth Naval District sent a dispatch 
to the Chief of Naval Operations, and to me for information. 
This dispatch was based upon traffic analysis made by the 
Communication Intelligence Unit in Manila. It stated: 


“The following Japanese distributions are based upon ra- 
dio call recoveries since December first and are conservative: 

“. . . Radio bearings indicate that Akagi is moving south 
from Empire and is now in Nansei Islands area.” 


This dispatch therefore placed the Japanese carrier Akagi 
early on December 8 in Empire waters proceeding south from 
Japan. As a matter of fact, we now know that the carrier 
Akagi was in the striking force that attacked Pearl Harbor 
and could not possibly be moving south from Japan on 
December 8. 

I was familiar with the vagaries of traffic analysis, which 
this dispatch illustrates. May I point out how these mistaken 
estimates arise. 

Let us assume a radio call sign “KAGA” is heard, and that 
direction finders locate in the China Sea the ship from which 
this call sign issues. The crucial question still remains: What 
ship is using the call sign “KAGA”? Is it a battleship, a 
cruiser, a destroyer, a carrier, or some auxiliary? The actual 
intelligence transmitted by the ship having the call sign 
“KAGA” affords the best clue to her identity. The analyst, 
however, does not have that intelligence unless he knows the 
text of the message which the ship is sending. Until then his 
estimate of the identity of the ship from her call sign alone rests 
on assumptions which are open to question, and may be in error. 

When the call signs of the flagship and individual ships in 
a fleet are changed, there is a considerable period during 
which the location of the fleet units, through traffic analysis, 
is practically impossible. 

The Japanese Navy chaiged its call signs on May 1, 1941. 
It took about a month thereafter before sufficient signs had 
been identified to make the location and identification of 
ships and subdivisions of the fleet sufficiently accurate to 
merit any real consideration. 

Again on November 1, 1941, the call signs of the Japanese 
Navy were changed. About the end of November we had 
reached a point where the number of identified calls made 
the data as reliable as such data can be. Then on December 
1, 1941, the call signs of the Japanese Navy were again 
changed. This second change within one month was entirely 
consistent with preparation for the anticipated movement 
to Southeast Asia by Japan. 

From December 1 to December 7, 1941, as a consequence 
of the change in call signs, the data which we obtained from 
traffic analysis was fragmentary. Out of 20,000 calls involved 
in the change, only 200 service calls had been partially iden- 
tified. After December 1, practically all Japanese naval traf- 
fic was in a code which we were unable to read. 

During the days from December 1 to December 7, 1941, 
there was a heavy volume of unidentified radio traffic of the 
Japanese Fleet. The Japanese carrier calls were not iden- 
tified, nor were the calls of the major part of the Japanese 
Fleet. The failure to identify carrier traffic did not indicate 
that the carriers were en route to Pearl Harbor. There was a 
similar failure to identify the calls on other major units of 
the Japanese Fleet, which did not come to Pearl Harbor. 
The failure to identify the carrier calls did not indicate that 
the carriers were not a part of the fleets which were known 
to be moving to Southeast Asia. 

Nor did the failure to identify carrier calls mean that the 
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carriers were preserving radio silence. It was entirely possible 
that the carriers were originating traffic and that their traffic 
was included within the great volume of unidentified traffic. 
Even on the assumption that the Japanese carriers were not 
originating radio traffic, it would not follow that the carriers 
were engaged on a secret mission. When ships are within the 
immediate location of shore stations, they do not ordinarily 
transmit over long distances, because their traffic is handled 
through shore stations. Consequently, even radio silence may 
merely mean that the ships are at anchor in some port in 
home waters. 

The failure to identify Japanese carrier traffic on and after 
December first, when the call signs changed, was not an 
unusual. condition. During the six months preceding Pearl 
Harbor, there were seven periods of 8 to 14 days each, in 
which there was a similar uncertainty about the location of 
the Japanese battleships. During the six months preceding 
Pearl Harbor, there was an almost continual absence of posi- 
tive indications of the locations of the cruisers of the Jap- 
anese First Fleet, and eight periods of 10 to 20 days each, 
in which the location of the greater numbers of cruisers of 
the Japanese Second Fleet was uncertain. As to the Japanese 
carriers, during the six months preceding Pearl Harbor, 
there existed a total of 134 days—in 12 separate periods— 
each ranging from 9 to 22 days—when the location of the 
Japanese carriers from radio traffic analysis was uncertain. 

In brief, in the week immediately prior to Pearl Harbor, 
I had no evidence that the Japanese carriers were en route 
to Oahu. Radio traffic analysis did not locate their positions. 
But this was not a new or unusual condition. It was inherent 
in the changes of call signs. It had existed on 12 other occa- 
sions over a six months period. 

The dispatch of November 27, stated that Japanese-Ameri- 
can negotiations looking toward stabilization of conditions 
in the Pacific had ceased. The Navy Department did not let 
this statement stand without modification. On November 29, 
two days later, the Navy Department sent me a dispatch 
which quoted the War Department’s message to General 
Short of November 27. This stated: 


“Negotiations with Japan appear to be terminated with 
only the barest possibility of resumption.” [Author’s italics] 


This dispatch came to me near the end of “the next few 
days” set forth in the dispatch of November 27 as the period 
within which the Japanese action would come. Further, 
there was a public resumption of Japanese-American nego- 
tiations after November 27. The public press and radio news 
broadcasts contained accounts that negotiations were con- 
tinuing after November 27 and after November 29. In the 
absence of more authoritative information, I took account of 
this public information as to diplomatic developments. This 
suggested a lessening of the emergency which prompted the 
so-called “war warning” dispatch. 

The Navy Department did not inform me of the contents 
of the American note to Japan on November 26, or that the 
prevalent opinion in the Navy Department was that the 
proposals contained in that note were so drastic as to make 
Japanese acceptance of them impossible. In a letter of No- 
vember 14, the Chief of Naval Operations sent me a copy 
of a memorandum for the President signed by himself and 
General Marshall. This memorandum advised against direct 
United States intervention in China and recommended spe- 
cifically that “no ultimatum be delivered to Japan.” 

I was not informed that the Japanese were continuing 
the negotiations after November 26 only as a device to cover 
up their war plans. The Navy Department knew this to be 
the fact. I was not informed that, upon receipt of the 
American note of November 26, the Japanese considered that 
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negotiations had not merely ceased but that relations with 
this country were ruptured. The Navy Department also knew 
this to be the fact. 

The statement in the Navy Department’s dispatch to me 
to the effect that negotiations had ceased on November 27 
was a pale reflection of actual events; so partial a statement 
as to be misleading. The parties had not merely stopped talk- 
ing. They were at swords points. So far as Japan was con- 
cerned, the talking which went on after November 26 was 
play-acting. It was a Japanese stratagem to conceal a blow 
which Japan was preparing to deliver. The stratagem did not 
fool the Navy Department. The Navy Department knew the 
scheme. The Pacific Fleet was exposed to this Japanese strata- 
gem because the Navy Department did not pass on its knowl- 
edge of the Japanese trick. 

In the November 29th dispatch after quoting the Army 
message, the Chief of Naval Operations added the follow- 
ing direction: 


“W.P.L.-52 is not applicable to Pacific Area and will 
not be placed in effect in that area except as now in force 
in Southeast Pacific Sub Area and Panama Naval Coastal 
Frontier. Undertake no offensive action until Japan has 
committed an overt act. Be prepared to carry out tasks 
assigned in W.P.L.-46 so far as they apply to Japan in 
case hostilities occur.” 


W.P.L.-46 was the Navy Basic War Plan which assigned 
tasks to the Pacific Fleet. 

W.P.L.-52 was the Navy Western Hemisphere Defense 
Plan No. 5. Under this plan the Atlantic Fleet had shooting 
orders. It was charged with the task of destroying German 
and Italian Naval, Land, and Air Forces encountered in the 
area of the Western Atlantic. The Southeast Pacific Sub Area 
covered approximately 700 miles of the Pacific Ocean, off the 
coast of South America. Here the Southeast Pacific Naval 
Force had similar shooting orders and a similar task. In the 
dispatch of November 29, the Chief of Naval Operations in- 
formed me that W.P.L.-52 was not applicable to the Pacific. 
This was to impress upon me the fact that I did not have 
shooting orders and that I was not to shoot until Japan had 
committed an overt act. Although this dispatch was sent me 
for information I was as much bound by these orders as 
though I had been an action addressee. 

The same note of caution is in the dispatch of October 
16, 1941: 


“You will take due precautions including such prepara- 
tory deployments as will not disclose strategic intention 
nor constitute provocative action against Japan.” 


Again in the War Department dispatch, quoted to me by 
the Chief of Naval Operations in his message of November 29: 


“The United States desires that Japan commit the first 
overt act. . . . Measures should be carried out so as not 
repeat not alarm civil population or disclose intent.” 


The Pacific Fleet was based in an area containing over 
130,000 Japanese, any one of whom could watch its move- 
ments. You can appreciate the psychological handicaps 
orders of this kind placed upon us. In effect, I was told: 


“Do take precautions.” 

“Do not alarm civilians.” 

“Do take a preparatory deployment.” 
“Do not disclose intent.” 

“Do take a defensive deployment.” 
“Do not commit the first overt act.” 
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One last feature of the so-called “war warning” dispatch re- 
mains to be noted. This is the directive with which it closed: 


“Execute an appropriate defensive deployment prepar- 
atory to carry out the tasks assigned in W.P.L-46.” 


Under W.P.L.-46 the first task of the Pacific Fleet was to 
support the forces of the Associated Powers (Britain, the 
Netherlands, and the United States) in the Far East by 
diverting enemy strength away from the Malaya Barrier. 

The Navy Department emphasized this instruction by 
repeating it on November 29. The dispatch of that date 
directed: 


“Be prepared to carry out the tasks assigned in W.P.L.- 
46 so far as they apply to Japan in case hostilities occur.” 


Thus, in two separate dispatches I was ordered by the 
Navy Department to have the Pacific Fleet ready to move 
against the Marshalls upon the expected outbreak of war in 
the Far East. =. 

This was a determinative factor in the most difficult and 
vital decision I had to make thereafter. There was not a hint 
in these two dispatches of any danger in the Hawaiian area 
nor of the United States ultimatum to Japan. 


Action Taken and Decisions Made After 

November 27, 1941 

The War Plan of the Pacific Fleet (W.P. Pac-46) pre- 
scribed a definite plan of operations to enable the Fleet to 
carry out its basic task of diverting Japanese strength away 
from the Malay Barrier, through the denial and capture of 
positions in the Marshalls. This plan was called the “Mar- 
shall Reconnaissance and Raiding Plan.” 

We planned to send all three task forces of the Fleet to 
commence the attacks on selected islands of the Marshall 
group and to start the movement one day after hostilities 
with Japan began. The plans for this operation were worked 
out in detail. We were conscious of the great value of speed 
in setting the operation in motion. Any delay would decrease 
its effect and its entire purpose would be frustrated if it 
were not undertaken promptly because its object was to 
divert Japanese strength away from the so called Malay 
Barrier, the British and Dutch East Indies. 

The patrol planes of the Fleet were detailed to search 
out the areas in which the Fleet would operate in its raids on 
the Marshall Islands. Within five days after war commenced 
the maximum practicable number of patrol planes were to 
be based on Wake, Midway, and Johnston Islands. Planes 
s0 based were to make a reconnaissance of Taongi and Bikar 
on the fifth day after hostilities commenced or as soon there- 
after as practicable. Not less than two patrol plane squadrons 
were to operate from Oahu. 

The mere recitation’ of these tasks demonstrates the vital 
air reconnaissance required of the patrol plane force! With- 
out it, the Task Force might be exposed to surprise attack if 
they entered the dangerous Marshall area. It was an indis- 
pensable feature of the entire operation. 

I made a daily revision of a memorandum entitled “Steps 
to be taken in case of American-Japanese war within the next 
twenty-four hours.” The last form of this memorandum I 
teviewed and approved on the morning of December 6, 1941. 
ih it I attempted to keep the basic plan of the raid on the 
Marshall Islands up to date and in conformity with the 
existing dispositions of Fleet units. The last issue of this 
Memorandum, dated December 6, 1941, is as follows: 


“1. Send dispatch to Pacific Fleet that hostilities have 
commenced. 
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“2. Send dispatch to task force commanders: 

“(a) W.P.L.-46 effective (Execute O-1A R5 except 
as indicated in (b) and (c) below). (The Submarine 
and Patrol Plane Plans will become effective without 
special reference to them.) 

“(b) Commence sweeping plan, including cruiser 
operations west of Nanpo Shoto, cancelled. 

“(c) Raiding and reconnaissance plan effective, modi- 
fied as follows: Delay reconnaissance until Task Forces 
Two and Three are joined; Batdiv One join Task Force 
One; Commander Base Force send two tankers with 
utmost dispatch to rendezvous with Task Force Three 
to eastward of Wake at rendezvous to be designated. 

“(d) ComAirBatFor and units in company with him 
(TaskFor 8) return to Pearl at high speed, fuel and 
depart with remainder of TaskFor Two, less BBs,” to 
join Task Force Three. 

“(e) Lexington land Marine aircraft at Midway as 
planned (p.m. 7 Dec) and proceed with ships now in 
Company (TaskFor 12) to vicinity of Wake. 

“(£) ComTaskFor Three proceed to join Lexington 
group. Return DMS to Pearl. 

“3. (a) Do not modify the movements of Regulus at 
Midway (departing 9th), nor ships bound to Christmas 
and Canton. 

“(b) Direct that William Ward Burrows continue to 
Wake but delay arrival until 10th. Direct that Lexington 
group send two destroyers to join Burrows prior to her 
arrival at Wake. 

“(c) Do not withdraw any civilian workmen from 
outlying islands. 

“(d) Provide two destroyers to escort Saratoga from 
longitude 150° west to Pearl Harbor. 

“(e) Do not change passage of shipping to and from 
Manila, nor send any added escorts, nor dispose any 
cruisers toward California or Samoa until further de- 
velopments occur.” 


The provisions of the memorandum were coordinated with 
the basic plan for the Marshall raid. The “VP Plans” which 
were to “become effective without special reference” were 
the plans for the operation of the patrol plane force. Para- 
graphs 2 (c), (d), and (e) had reference to the existing 
disposition of Fleet Units on December 5 and 6. 

Admiral Halsey at that time was returning from an expedi- 
tion to Wake Island with a task force specially constituted 
for that purpose and called Task Force 8. I planned to have 
him return to Pearl Harbor to refuel before joining Task 
Force 3 on the expedition to the Marshalls. The carrier 
Lexington on December 6 was en route to Midway. She was 
in a task force specially constituted for that purpose and 
called Task Force 12. In the event of hostilities I planned 
to have the Lexington carry out the Midway expedition and 
proceed to Wake there to be joined by the Commander of 
Task Force 3, of which the Lexington was a regular com- 
ponent. Admiral Wilson Brown, the Commander of Task 
Force 3, on December 5 was engaged in operations in the 
vicinity of Johnston Island. I planned to have him leave that 
area and join the Lexington group, thereby bringing to- 
gether all elements of Task Force 3. Task Force 3 would then 
be joined by Admiral Halsey’s Task Force 2. When these 
Task Forces joined, they would proceed with the reconnais- 
sance features of the raiding plan as a preliminary to the 
actual raids on the Marshall Islands. 

This initial expedition was to continue operating as long 
as we could supply it with fuel. We estimated that it would 
require continuous operation of maximum patrol plane 
strength from four to six weeks. Additional expeditions were 
to be undertaken as rapidly as events and forces permitted. 
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I shall now describe the nature and extent of distant recon- 
naissance from the Hawaiian area on and after November 
27, 1941. 

By dispatch on November 27, the Navy Department had 
urged me to send Army pursuit planes to Midway and Wake 
by aircraft carrier. I replied by dispatch that on November 
28 I was sending a carrier to Wake with Marine fighter 
planes, and that I expected thereafter to send other Marine 
planes to Midway. 

I considered the Navy Department’s suggestion that planes 
be sent to Wake and Midway to be sound. It was desirable 
that the defenses of these outlying islands should be as strong 
as possible. The planes which went to Wake were, of course, 
not enough to save that island. Together with its other de- 
fenses, they could make the capture of the island sufficiently 
costly to justify sending them there. The actual results in 
the defense of Wake after December 7 demonstrated 
that fact. 

The sending of the carrier task forces to Wake and Midway 
did more than re-inforce the air defense of the islands. It 
permitted a broad area to be scouted for signs of enemy 
movement along the path of the advance of these task forces 
to the islands and their return to Oahu. In addition, they 
were in an excellent position to intercept any enemy force 
which might be on the move. 

On November 28, Admiral Halsey left Pearl Harbor en 
route to Wake in command of Task Force 8, consisting of 
the carrier Enterprise, three heavy cruisers and 9 destroyers. 
He carried out morning and afternoon searches to 300 miles 
with his planes for any sign of hostile shipping. 

On December 5, 1941, Admiral Newton left Pearl Harbor 
en route to Midway in command of Task Force 12, consisting 
of the carrier Lexington, 3 heavy cruisers, and 5 destroyers. 
Newton, like Halsey, conducted scouting flights with his 
planes to cover his advance. 

On December 5, Admiral Wilson Brown left Pearl Har- 
bor en route to Johnston Island with Task Force 3 to conduct 
landing exercises. 

Thus by December 5 there were at sea three task forces 
of the Fleet each deployed in a different area. The Lexington 
and the Enterprise were each conducting air searches. It 
was a more intensive search in the areas covered than could 
have been made by patrol planes based on Oahu. Further, 
as they approached the outlying islands, these searches were 
conducted at a much greater distance from Oahu than any 
patrol plane based on Oahu could travel. 

In addition to the operation of these task forces, other 
distant reconnaissance was conducted by the Fleet after 
November 27. 

Upon receipt of the so-called “war warning” dispatch of 
November 27, I ordered a squadron of patrol planes to pro- 
ceed from Midway to Wake and search the ocean areas en 
route. While at Wake on December 2, and 3, they searched 
to a distance of 525 miles. 

I also ordered another squadron of patrol planes trom 
Pearl Harbor to replace the squadron which went from 
Midway to Wake. This squadron of patrol planes left Pearl 
Harbor on November 30. It proceeded to Johnston Island. 
On the way to Johnston, it searched the ocean areas. It then 
proceeded from Johnston to Midway, making another recon- 
naissance sweep on the way. 

Upon reaching Midway, this squadron of patrol planes con- 
ducted distant searches of not less than 500 miles of varying 
sectors from that island on December 3, 4, 5, and 6. On 
December 7, five of these Midway-based patrol planes were 
searching the sector 120 to 170 degrees from Midway, to a 
distance of 450 miles. An additional two patrol planes of the 
Midway squadron left at the same time to rendezvous with 
the Lexington at a point 400 miles from Midway. Four of 
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the remaining patrol planes at Midway, each loaded with 
bombs, were on ten-minute notice as a ready striking force, 

When the Enterprise completed its delivery of planes to 
Wake, I withdrew a squadron of patrol planes from Wake, 
This squadron then proceeded to Midway, searching the 
ocean areas en route. It then moved from Midway to Pearl 
Harbor, conducting a reconnaissance sweep en route. 

In the week before December 7, these reconnaissance 
sweeps of the patrol plane squadrons moving from Midway 
to Wake; from Pearl Harbor to Johnston and from Johnston 
to Midway; from Wake to Midway and Midway to Pearl 
Harbor, covered a total distance of nearly 5,000 miles. As 
they proceeded, each squadron would cover a 400-mile 
strand of ocean along its path. They brought under the cover- 
age of air search about 2,000,000 square miles of ocean area. 

In addition to these reconnaissance sweeps, submarines of 
the Fleet on and after November 27 were on war patrols 
from Midway and Wake Islands continuously. 

At Oahu before the attack, there were 49 patrol planes 
which were in flying condition. Eight other planes were out of 
commission and undergoing repair. In addition, on December 
5, a squadron of patrol planes returned to Pearl Harbor after 
an arduous tour of duty at Midway and Wake. This squadron 
consisted of obsolete PBY-3 planes, approaching 18 months’ 
service and overdue for overhaul. It was not available for 
distant searches. 

The 49 flyable patrol planes on Oahu were part of the 
planes which had arrived during the preceding four weeks. 
(Eighteen on October 28, 24 on November 23, and 12 on 
November 28.) These planes were of the PBY-5 type. They 
were experiencing the shakedown difficulties of new planes. 
There was considerable difficulty due to the cracking of new 
engine sections, which required replacement. A program for 
the installation of leakproof tanks and armor on these planes 
was under way. The leakproof tanks and armor were neces- 
sary to make these planes ready for war. That work had to 
be carried out in Hawaii. Under War Plans the planes were 
to operate from advance bases, Midway, Wake, Johnston, 
Palmyra Islands. There, they would operate from _ aircraft 
tenders. There were no facilities at those advanced bases to 
complete important material installations. The planes had to 
be in the highest condition of fighting efficiency before they 
left Oahu. 

There was a total absence of spare parts for these planes. 
There were no spare crews. 

To insure an island base against a surprise attack from 
fast carrier-based planes, it is necessary to patrol the evening 
before to a distance of 800 miles on a 360-degree arc. This 
requires 84 planes on one flight of sixteen hours. Of course, 
the same planes and the same crews cannot make that sixteen- 
hour flight every day. For searches of this character over a 
protracted period, a pool of 250 planes would be required. 
These are fundamental principles. You will find them in the 
testimony of expert aviation officers before the Naval Court; 
and in the very comprehensive letter Fleet Admiral Nimitz 
[then Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet] wrote to the 
Commander-in-Chief, United States Fleet, on January 7, 
1942, on the subject: “Airplane Situation in Hawaiian Area.” 

It is clear that I did not have a sufficient number of planes 
to conduct each day a 360-degree distant search from the 
island of Oahu. That fact is beyond controversy. 

A search of all sectors of approach to an island base is 
the only type of search that deserves the name. The selection 
of one sector around an island for concentration of distant 
search affords no real protection. After a while it may furnish 
some insurance that the enemy, having knowledge of the 
search plan, will choose some other sector within which to 
make his approach. The search concentrated on the so-called 
“dangerous sector” then ceases to offer much prospect 
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detecting the enemy. Admiral Nimitz put the matter clearly 
in his official letter on the subject. He said: 


“It cannot be assumed that any direction of approach 
may safely be left unguarded. The fuel problem is no de- 
terrent, for the approach was made from the north on 
7 December. Increase in difficulty of the logistic problem 
would not be proportionately great if even an approach from 
the east were attempted. At the same time, as discussed 
above, neglect of any sector is apt soon to be known.” 


Tactical discussions now of what was the most dangerous 
sector around Oahu before December 7 do not reach the 
heart of the problem which I faced. 

The Secretary of the Navy in his endorsement to the 
Record of the Naval Court of Inquiry has stated: 


“There were sufficient fleet patrol planes and crews, in 
fact, available in Oahu during the week preceding the 
attack to have flown, for at least several weeks, a daily 
reconnaissance covering 128° to a distance of about 700 
miles.” 


This statement assumes a 25-mile visibility for each patrol 
plane engaged in the search. It further assumes that I could 
have used all the patrol plane force for this type of search 
alone without keeping any planes in reserve for emergency 
searches or to cover movements of ships in and out of the 
harbor and in the operating area. 

If I had instituted a distant search of any 128-degree 
sector around Oahu on and after November 27, within the 
foreseeable future, I would have deprived the Pacific Fleet 
of any efficient patrol plane force for its prescribed war 
missions. 

In the secret investigation before Admiral Hewitt, from 
which I was excluded, Vice Admiral Bellinger, who com- 
manded my patrol plane force, testified: 


“Q Assuming that on December 1, 1941, you had re- 
ceived a directive from Admiral Kimmel to conduct the 
fullest possible partial reconnaissance over an indefinite 
period of time, could you have covered 128 degrees ap- 
proximately on a daily basis and for how long? 

“A It could have been done until the failure of planes 
and lack of spare parts reduced the planes to an extent 
that it would have made it impossible. Perhaps it could 
have been carried on for two weeks, perhaps, but this 
estimate is, of course, very vague and it is all based on 
maintaining planes in readiness for flight.” [Author's italics] 


This testimony reflected the conditions in the patrol plane 
squadrons as I knew them on November 27 and thereafter. 

Captain Ramsey, the Executive Officer of the Patrol Wing, 
testified before the Naval Court of Inquiry as follows: 


“, .. As nearly as I could estimate the situation and in 
view of our almost total lack of spare parts for the PBY-5 
planes, I believe that three weeks of intensive daily searches 
would have seen approximately a 75 per cent reduction in 
material readiness of the entire outfit and we would have 
been placing planes out of commission and robbing them 
for spare parts to keep other planes going. The pilots, I 
believe, could have kept going approximately a six-weeks 
period, but at the end of that time they would have all 
required a protracted rest period.” 


The patrol planes in Oahu were not uselessly employed 
Prior to the attack. They were not standing idle. There was 
a definite program for their operation which was consistent 
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with creating and preserving their material readiness for 
war. In the week preceding the attack, there was a daily 
scout by patrol planes on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday, of a sector to the north and northwest of 
Oahu to a distance of 400 miles, after which the planes re- 
quired maintenance and upkeep. This was not distant re- 
connaissance, as such, although the distance covered was 
greater than that searched at the time of the 1940 alert. In 
addition, there was the daily dawn patrol out 300 miles to 
cover the areas where the Fleet operated. 

It had been ordered, not once but twice, to be prepared 
to carry out the raids on the Marshalls under W.P.L.-46, 
which meant the extended use of the Fleet patrol planes 
from advance bases in war operations. 

I had to decide what was the best use of the patrol planes 
as a matter of policy for the foreseeable future, and with 
their war tasks in front of me. 

Had I directed their use for intensive distant searches 
from Oahu, I would have faced the peril of having those 
planes grounded when the Fleet needed them and when the 
war plan was executed. 

I had no way of knowing that the war was to start on the 
7th of December. I could not decide the matter on the basis 
of five days or ten days of distant searches. 

I did not have the intercepted Japanese dispatches point- 
ing to Pearl Harbor as a probable point of attack. 

I knew that any distant search I could make on an in- 
tensive basis, straining the planes to the breaking point, 
would be in its nature partial and ineffective. 

I took account of my resources. They were slender. 

I took account of my probable future needs and of my 


_ orders from the Navy Department. 


I decided that I could not risk having no patrol plane 
force worthy of the name for the Fleet’s expected movement 
into the Marshalls. 

I considered the nature and extent of the distant recon- 
naissance I was effectuating with my task forces at sea and 
the patrol plane sweeps to and from the outlying islands. 

I considered the necessity of permitting the essential re- 
placement and material upkeep program for the new patrol 
planes in Oahu to be continued to get them into war con- 
dition. 

I considered the need for patrols of the Fleet operating 
areas against the submarine menace and these I carried out. 

I considered the need for some reserve of patrol planes for 
emergency distant searches. 

I considered the need for patrol planes in covering Fleet 
movements in and out of the harbor—which might have to 
be quickly and unexpectedly executed. 

I considered the endurance of my patrol plane manpower 
—and the absence of any spare crews. 

I decided I could not fritter away my patrol plane re- 
sources by pushing them to the limit in daily distant searches 
of one sector around Oahu—which within the predictable 
future would have to be discontinued when the patrol 
planes and crews gave out. 

The three admirals who composed the Naval Court of In- 
quiry (Admiral Orin G. Murfin, former Commander-in-Chief, 
U.S. Asiatic Fleet, Admiral E. C. Kalbfus, former Com- 
mander Battle Force, and Vice Admiral Adolphus Andrews, 
former Commander of the Scouting Force) scrutinized my 
decision after extensive testimony. 

Each of the Admirals could view the matter from the 
point of view of the commander in the field. They sum- 
marized the problem: 


“The task assigned the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific 
Fleet, was to prepare his Fleet for war. War was known 
to be imminent—how imminent he did not know. The Fleet 
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planes were being constantly employed in patrolling the 
operating areas in which the Fleet’s preparations for war 
were being carried on. Diversion of these planes for re- 
connaissance or other purposes was not justified under 
existing circumstances and in the light of available in- 
formation. 

“If so diverted, the state of readiness of the Fleet for 
war would be reduced because of the enforced suspension 
of Fleet operations. 

“The value of the Fleet patrol planes to the Fleet would 
be reduced seriously after a few days because of the in- 
ability of planes and crews to stand up under the demands 
of daily long-range reconnaissance.” 


The Court concluded (Finding XIII): 


“The omission of this reconnaissance was not due to 
oversight or neglect. It was the result of a military deci- 
sion, reached after much deliberation and consultation 
with experienced officers and after weighing the informa- 
tion at hand and all the factors involved.” 


I shall now discuss the dispositions of the capital ships of 
the Pacific Fleet on and after November 27. On November 
28, Admiral Halsey left for Wake with a carrier task force 
and on December 5, Admiral Newton left for Midway with 
another carrier task force. These missions were in pursuance 
of an explicit suggestion from the Navy Department. When 
Admiral Halsey left for Wake on November 28, the three 
battleships of his task force accompanied him out of Pearl 
Harbor so as to avoid creating the impression that there was 
anything unusual about the movement of his task force. 
However, immediately on clearing the channel, Admiral 
Halsey diverted his battleships and instructed them to carry 
out exercises in the Hawaiian area. He then headed west 
with the remainder of his task force. 

[It would have been unwise for Admiral Halsey to have 
taken along the battleships. The maximum speed of the bat- 
tleships was 17 knots. The Fleet units which he took to Wake 
could make 30 knots. To take his battleships with him would 
have meant the loss of 13 knots of potential speed. He was 
bound for dangerous waters where curtailed speed might 
spell disaster. He needed all the mobility his force could 
attain. Three battleships did not furnish sufficient supporting 
strength to warrant the risks of reduction in speed and mo- 
bility which their presence in the expedition to Wake would 
entail. Moreover, it was necessary to complete the Wake 
operation as quickly as possible so that the ships engaged 
might be ready for further eventualities. 

Almost every disposition which I made in the Pacific with 
the forces available to me had its cost. In sending the two 
carriers to Wake and Midway, I took from the immediate 
vicinity of Pearl Harbor, for the time being, the Fleet’s air 
strength. We had no carrier left in the Hawaiian area. The 
Saratoga, the third carrier of the Pacific Fleet, had been 
undergoing repair and overhaul on the West Coast. The ad- 
visability of using her to transfer a squadron of Marine fighter 
planes from San Diego to Hawaii was suggested by the Chief 
of Naval Operations on November 28. The absence of the 
carriers from the Hawaiian area temporarily limited the mo- 
bility of the battleships which were left behind. 

While the carriers were absent on the assigned missions to 
Midway and Wake, the battleship force was kept in Pearl 
Harbor. To send them to sea without air cover for any pro- 
longed period would have been a dangerous course. The 
only effective defense for vessels at sea from air attack, 
whether it be a bombing attack or a torpedo plane attack, is 
an effective air cover. Surface ships, such as destroyers and 
cruisers, are much less effective against an air attack. That 
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is so today. It was the more so prior to 7 December because 
of the existing inadequacies of anti-aircraft guns. 

The carriers furnished air coverage for the battleships at 
sea. The few planes that battleships and cruisers carry for 
use by catapult are not fighters. Their function is only scout- 
ing and reconnaissance. They are ineffective as a defense 
against enemy air attack. The battleships at sea without car- 
riers had no protection from air bombing attack. In Pearl 
Harbor they had the protection of such anti-aircraft defenses 
as the Army had including shore based fighter planes. At sea, 
in deep waters, there were no physical barriers to the effect- 
iveness of torpedo plane attack. In Pearl Harbor, where the 
depth of water was less than forty feet, a torpedo plane was 
considered a negligible danger. The battleships of the Fleet 
at sea, without carriers, sighted by a force of such character 
as to have a chance of a successful air attack on the Hawaiian 
Islands, appeared to be more subject to damage than in port. 

Vice Admiral Pye, Commander of the Battle Force, and | 
discussed these considerations in a conference after the re- 
ceipt of the so-called “war warning” dispatch. 

At the time of our discussion—at that time and later—we 
did not have before us the intercepted Japanese messages in- 
dicating that the ships in port in Pearl Harbor were marked 
for attack. We had no information that an air attack upon 
Pearl Harbor was imminent or probable. The fact that the 
Navy Department proposed at this time that our carriers be 
sent to the outlying islands indicated to us that the Navy De- 
partment felt that no attack on Pearl Harbor could be ex- 
pected in the immediate future. 

All the dispositions of my task forces at sea, as well as the 
presence of the battleships in port, were known to the Navy 
Department. Admiral Stark, the Chief of Naval Operations, 
testified before the Roberts Commission as follows: 


“What we expected him [Admiral Kimmel] to do was to 
et more planes and personnel, and so on, out to Wake and 
Midway, if possible, and to send his task forces—some task 
forces to sea in readiness to catch any raiders, which he did. 
He did that. We knew it. We knew these task forces were 
at sea. He informed us that one was returning from having 
put the people ashore at Wake, that certain planes had been 
sent to Midway, and were expected to go on the fifth or 
sixth day down to Wake, and we knew the schedule of the 
ships that were in port, and at that particular time out of 
the three task forces, there were two scheduled to be in 
port. Actually there was less than one and a half in port. 
He kept the others at sea. He had taken those measures 
which looked absolutely sound. It was a safe assumption 
that other measures had been taken of a similar nature.” 


Upon receipt of the so-called “war warning” dispatch of 
November 27, 1941, I issued orders to the Fleet to exercise 
extreme vigilance against submarines in operating areas and 
to depth bomb all contacts expected to be hostile in the 
Fleet operating areas. My dispatch of November 28 to the 
Fleet containing this order was forwarded to the Navy De- 
partment on that day. On December 2, I wrote to the Chief 
of Naval Operations directing his personal attention to this 
order. The Navy Department, in the ten days prior to the 
attack, did not approve or disapprove my action. 

For some time there had been reports of submarines in the 
operating areas around Hawaii. During the first week of Feb- 
uary, 1941, a submerged submarine contact was reported 
about eight miles from the Pearl Harbor entrance buoys. 
A division of destroyers trailed this contact for approximately 
48 hours, after which the contact was lost. The destroyers 
were confident it was a Japanese submarine. I was not fully 
convinced, but made a complete report to Naval Operations, 
stating the action taken and adding that I would be delighted 
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to bomb every suspected submarine contact in the operating 
area around Hawaii. I was directed by dispatch not to depth 
bomb submarine contacts except within the three-mile limit. 

A similar contact at approximately the same position was 
made about the middle of March. Again the destroyers were 
confident that they had trailed a Japanese submarine. Again 
the evidence was not conclusive because the submarine had 
not actually been sighted. 

On September 12, 1941, I wrote to the Chief of Naval 
Operations and asked him “what to do about the submarine 
contacts off Pearl Harbor and the vicinity.” I stated: “As you 
know, our present orders are to trail all contacts but not to 
bomb unless they are in the defensive areas. Should we now 
bomb contacts without waiting to be attacked?” 

On September 23, the Chief of Naval Operations replied to 
my question in a personal letter. He said: 


“The existing orders, that is not to bomb suspected sub- 
marines except in the defensive sea areas, are appropriate. 
If conclusive, and I repeat conclusive, evidence is obtained 
that Japanese submarines are actually in or near United 
States territory, then a strong warning and threat of hostile 
action against such submarines would appear to be our next 
step.” . 


No conclusive evidence was obtained until December 7, 
1941. 

The files of the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet, contain 
records of at least three suspicious contacts during the five 
weeks preceding Pearl Harbor. 

On November 3, 1941, a patrol plane observed an oil-slick 
area in latitude 20-10, longitude 157-41. The patrol plane 
searched a fifteen-mile area. A sound search was made by the 
U.S.S. Worden, and an investigation was made by the U.S.S. 
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Dale, all of them producing negative results. On November 
28, 1941, the U.S.S. Helena reported that a radar operator, 
without knowledge of my orders directing an alert against 
submarines, was positive that a submarine was in a restricted 
area. A search by a task group with three destroyers of the 
suspected area produced no contacts. 

During the night of December 2, 1941, the U.S.S. Gamble 
reported a clear metallic echo in latitude 20-30, longitude 
158-23. An investigation directed by Destroyer Division Four 
produced no conclusive evidence of the presence of a sub- 
marine. 

On the morning of the attack, the U.S.S. Ward reported 
to the Commandant of the 14th Naval District that it had 
attacked, fired upon, and dropped depth charges upon a sub- 
marine operating in the defensive sea area. 

The Commandant of the 14th Naval District directed a 
verification of this report with a view to determining whether 
the contact with the submarine was a sound contact or 
whether the submarine had actually been seen by the Ward. 
He also directed that the ready-duty destroyer assist the 
Ward in the defensive sea area. Apparently, some short time 
after reporting the submarine contact, the Ward also reported 
that it had intercepted a sampan which it was escorting into 
Honolulu. This message appeared to increase the necessity for 
a verification of the earlier report of the submarine contact. 

Between 7:30 and 7:40, I received information from the 
Staff Duty Officer of the Ward’s report, the dispatch of the 
ready-duty destroyer to assist the Ward, and the efforts then 
under way to obtain a verification of the Ward's report. I was 
awaiting such verification at the time of the attack. In my 
judgment, the effort to obtain confirmation of the reported 
submarine attack off Pearl Harbor was a proper preliminary 
to more drastic action in view of the number of such contacts 
which had not been verified in the past. 





“It is better to have useless knowledge than to know nothing.”—Seneca 


Attempts to Base the Fleet in California 


Prior to my taking command my predecessor, Admiral J. O. 
Richardson, had recommended the Fleet be based on the 
West Coast where it could be more efficiently supplied, re- 
paired, modernized and trained. So based, the 2,000-mile 
haul by sea of all supplies, personnel, and particularly fuel 
oil, would have been eliminated. Ample fuel oil was available 
at the Fleet base in California. With the complete lack of 
adequate tanker and supply ships, preparing the Fleet for 
war would have been greatly expedited by basing it in 
Californi: 

The approach to the California base by sea is limited to 
an arc of 180 degrees, just one-half of that for the Fleet base 
at Pearl Harbor. This means that only one-half the sea area 
sm have to be searched to detect the approach of a hostile 
orce. 

California is 2,000 miles more distant from Japan than is 
Pearl Harbor. The hazards to the Japanese in an attack on a 
California based Fleet, including the hazard of our Pearl 
Harbor force on their flank, were so great that the attack 
would never have been attempted. 
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It is interesting to note that in all pre-1941 Naval War 
Plans for a Pacific Campaign the Fleet was based on our West 
Coast until hostilities actually commenced. 

The deficiencies of Pearl Harbor as a Fleet base were well 
known in the Navy Department. In an interview with Mr. 
Roosevelt in June, 1941, in Washington. I outlined the weak- 
nesses and concluded with the remark that the only answer 
was to have the Fleet at sea if the Japs ever attacked. 

I accepted the decision to base the Fleet at Pearl Harbor 
in the firm belief that the Navy Department would supply 
me promptly with all pertinent information available and in 
particular with all information that indicated an attack on the 
Fleet at Pearl Harbor. I knew in general, from my experience 
in the Navy, of the sources from which the Navy Department 
might derive such intelligence, including the decoded Japa- 
nese intercepted communications. The Pacific Fleet was de- 
pendent upon the Navy Department in Washington for infor- 
mation derived from intercepted Japanese diplomatic 
messages. 

Shortly after I took command, Vice Admiral Wilson Brown, 
upon his arrival in Hawaii from Washington, informed me of 
some confusion in the Navy Department as to whether the 
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responsibility of furnishing the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific, 
with secret information rested with Naval Operations or Naval 
Intelligence. I immediately added a postscript to a letter 
which I was writing to the Chief of Naval Operations, bring- 
ing this situation to his attention. I wrote Admiral Stark on 
February 18, 1941: 


“I have recently been told by an officer fresh from Wash- 
ington that ONI considers it the function of Operations to 
furnish the Commander-in-Chief with information of a 
secret nature. I have heard also that Operations considers 
the responsibility for furnishing the same type of informa- 
tion to be that of ONI. I do not know that we have missed 
anything, but if there is any doubt as to whose responsibility 
it is to keep the Commander-in-Chief fully informed with 
pertinent reports on the subjects that should be of interest 
to the Fleet, will you kindly fix that responsibility so that 
there will be no misunderstanding.” 


He replied in a letter of March 22: 


“With reference to your postscript on the subject of 
Japanese trade routes and the responsibility for the furnish- 
ing of secret information to CinCUS, Kirk informs me that 
ONI is fully aware of its responsibilities in keeping you 
adequately informed concerning foreign nations, activities 
of these nations, and disloyal elements within the United 
States.” 


On May 25, 1941, I wrote an official letter to the Chief of 
Naval Operations on the subject of “Survey of Condi- 
tions in the Pacific Fleet.” In a separate paragraph entitled 
“Information,” again I described my need for information 
of all important developments affecting our foreign rela- 
tions: 


“The Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet, is in a very 
difficult position. He is far removed from the seat of govern- 
ment, in a complex and rapidly changing situation. He is, 
as a rule, not informed as to the policy, or change of policy, 
reflected in current events and naval movements and, as a 
result, is unable to evaluate the possible effect upon his own 
situation. He is not even sure of what force will be available 
to him and has little voice in matters radically affecting his 
ability to carry out his assigned tasks. This lack of informa- 
tion is disturbing and tends to create uncertainty, a condi- 
tion which directly contravenes that singleness of purpose 
and confidence in one’s own course of action so necessary 
to the conduct of military operations. 

“It is realized that, on occasion, the rapid developments 
in the international picture, both diplomatic and military, 
and, perhaps, even the lack of knowledge of the military 
authorities themselves, may militate against the furnishing 
of timely information, but certainly the present situation 
is susceptible to marked improvement. Full and authorita- 
tive knowledge of current policies and objectives, even 
though necessarily late at times, would enable the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet, to modify, adapt, or even 
re-orient his possible courses of action to conform to current 
concepts. This is particularly applicable to the current 
Pacific situation, where the necessities for intensive train- 
ing of a partially trained Fleet must be carefully balanced 
against the desirability of interruption of this training by 
strategic dispositions, or otherwise, to meet impending 
eventualities. Moreover, due to this same factor of distance 
and time, the Department itself is not too well informed as 
to the local situation, particularly with regard to the status 
of current outlying island development, thus making it even 
more necessary that the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet, 
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be guided by broad policy and objectives rather than by 
categorical instructions. 

“It is suggested that it be made a cardinal principle that 
the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet, be immediately in- 
formed of all important developments as they occur and 
by the quickest secure means available.” 


I brought this official letter to Washington with me in June 
of 1941, handed it to the Chief of Naval Operations per- 
sonally, discussed it with him, and received his assurance that 
I would be informed of all important developments as they 
occurred and by the quickest secure means available. 

A study of Japanese radio intercepts extending over many 
years permitted the Navy to read many of the intercepted 
Japanese messages. Information obtained in this manner was 
referred to as “Magic” and was of the greatest value when 
properly used. 


Decoding Equipment 

Although the Commanders at Hawaii were never supplied 
with the equipment and trained personnel to decode inter- 
cepted “Magic” Japanese dispatches, I learned during the 
investigations in Washington that the Commander-in-Chief 
of our Asiatic Fleet was fully equipped to decode the “Magic” 
intercepted Japanese dispatches as ‘received; also that the 
Navy Department in Washington maintained a check system 
and supplied the Asiatic decoding unit with copies of im- 
portant intercepts which the organization failed to obtain 
with their own facilities. I also learned that a fourth set of 
equipment destined for assignment to the Commander-in- 
Chief, U.S. Pacific Flget, at Hawaii was diverted to the 
British in the summer of 1941. The Navy and War Depart- 
ments in Washington were each supplied with equipment 
and personnel to decode their intercepts. 

The care taken to keep the Commander-in-Chief of our 
Asiatic Fleet and the British in London informed of Japanese 
intentions while withholding this vital information from our 
Commanders at Pearl Harbor has never been explained. 

In the month of July, 1941, the Chief of Naval Operations 
sent me at least seven dispatches which quoted interecepted 
Japanese diplomatic messages from Tokyo to Washington, 
Tokyo to Berlin, Berlin to Tokyo, Tokyo to Vichy, Canton to 
Tokyo. These dispatches identified by number the Japanese 
messages they quoted and gave their verbatim text. 

I was never informed of any decision to the effect that in- 
telligence from intercepted Japanese messages was not to be 
sent to me. In fact, dispatches sent to me by the Navy Depart- 
ment in the week before the attack contained intelligence 
from intercepted messages. On December 1, a dispatch from 
the Chief of Naval Operations, sent to me for information, 
quoted a report of Nevember 29 from the Japanese Ambassa- 
dor in Bangkok to Tokyo which described a Japanese plan to 
entice the British to invade Thai, thereby permitting Japan 
to enter that country in the role of its defender. 

On December 3, a dispatch to me from the Chief of Naval 
Operations set forth an order from Japan to diplomatic agents 
and expressly referred to this order as “Circular Twenty-Four 
Forty-Four from Tokyo.” Another dispatch from the Chief of 
Naval Operations on December 3 referred to certain “cate- 
goric and urgent instructions which were sent yesterday to 
Japanese diplomatic and consular posts.” 

The Navy Department thus engaged in a course of conduct 
which definitely gave me the impression that intelligence 
from important intercepted Japanese messages was being fur- 
nished to me. Under these circumstances a failure to send me 
important information of this character was not merely a with- 
holding of intelligence. It amounted to an affirmative mis-— 
representation. I had asked for all vital information. I ha 
been assured that I would have it. I appeared to be receiving 
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it. My current estimate of the situation was formed on this 
basis. Yet, in fact, the most vital information from the in- 
tercepted Japanese messages was withheld from me. This 
failure not only deprived me of essential facts. It misled me. 

I was not supplied with any information of the intercepted 
messages showing that the Japanese Government had divided 
Pearl Harbor into five areas and was seeking minute informa- 
tion as to the berthing of ships of the Fleet in those areas, 
which was vitally significant. 

On September 24, 1941, the Japanese Government instruct- 
ed its Consul General in Honolulu as to the type of report 
it desired from him concerning vessels in Pearl Harbor. These 
instructions divided Pearl Harbor into the five sub areas. Each 
area was given an alphabetical symbol. Area A was the term 
prescribed to describe the waters between Ford Island and 
the Arsenal. Area B was the term prescribed to cover the 
waters south and west of Ford Island. Area C described East 
Loch; Area D, Middle Loch; Area E, West Loch and com- 
munication water routes. The dispatch stated: 


“With regard to warships and aircraft carriers, we would 
like to have you report on those at anchor (those are not 
so important), tied up at wharves, buoys, and in docks. 
(Designate types and classes briefly. If possible we would 
like to have you make mention of the fact when there are 
two or more vessels alongside the same wharf.)” 


This dispatch was decoded and translated on October 9, 
1941. This information was withheld from me. 

On September 29, 1941, Kita, the Japanese Consul General 
in Honolulu, replied to his government’s dispatch of Septem- 
ber 24. He described an elaborate and detailed system of 
symbols to be used thereafter in designating the location of 
vessels in Pearl Harbor. The letters “KS” would describe the 
tepair dock in the Navy Yard. The letters “KT” would de- 
scribe the Navy docks in the Navy Yard. The letters “FV” 
would describe the moorings in the vicinity of Ford Island. 
The letters “FG” would describe vessels alongside Ford 
Island, the east and west sides to be designated by A and B, 
respectively. This dispatch of the Consul General was decoded 
and translated on October 10, 1941. This information was 
never supplied to me. 

In the critical period before the attack, the Japanese Gov- 
ernment sent further significant instructions to Honolulu. On 
November 15, [Foreign Minister] Togo sent the following dis- 
patch: 


“As relations between Japan and the United States are 
most critical, make your ‘ships in harbor report’ irregular 
but at the rate of twice a week. Although you already are 
no doubt aware, please take extra care to maintain secrecy.” 


This dispatch was decoded and translated by the Navy in 
Washington on December 3, 1941. This information was never 
supplied to me. 

On November 18, 1941, Togo sent the following dispatch to 
Honolulu: 


“Please report on the following areas as to vessels 
anchored therein: Area N, Pearl Harbor, Mamala Bay 
(Honolulu), and the areas adjacent thereto. (Make your 
investigation with great secrecy.)” 


This dispatch was decoded and translated on December 5, 
1941. This information was never supplied to me. 

On November 18, 1941, the Japanese Consul General in 
Honolulu reported to Tokyo in accordance with the system 
Prescribed in the dispatch from Tokyo on September 24. He 
teported that in Area A there was a battleship of the Okla- 
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homa class; that in-Area O there were three heavy cruisers at 
anchor, as well as the carrier Enterprise or some other vessel; 
that two heavy cruisers of the Chicago class were tied up at 
docks “KS.” The symbol “KS” it will be recalled was estab- 
lished by the Consul General in his September dispatch to 
Tokyo to designate the repair dock in the Pearl Harbor Navy 
Yard. The Consul General described in great detail the course 
taken by destroyers entering the harbor, their speed and their 
distances apart. He reported that they changed course five 
times, each time roughly 30 degrees, from the entrance of 
the harbor through Area B to the buoys in Area C at which 
they were moored. This dispatch was decoded and translated 
in Washington on December 6, 1941. This information was 
never supplied to me. 

On November 20, Togo in Tokyo dispatched instructions to 
Honolulu to investigate comprehensively Fleet bases in the 
neighborhood of the Hawaiian Military Reservation. This dis- 
patch was decoded and translated on the 4th of December. 
This information was never supplied to me. 

Again on November 29, Tokyo sent the following dispatch 
to Honolulu: é 

“We have been receiving reports from you on ship move- 
ments, but in future will you also report even when there 
are no movements.” 


This dispatch was decoded and translated on December 5, 
1941. This information was never supplied to me. 

In the volume of intercepted Japanese dispatches eliciting 
and securing information about American Military installa- 
tions and Naval movements, the dispatches concerning Pearl 
Harbor, on and after September 24, 1941, stand out, apart 
from the others. No other harbor or base in American territory 
or possessions was divided into sub-areas by Japan. In no 
other area was the Japanese Government seeking information 
as to whether two or more vessels were alongside the same 
wharf. Prior to the dispatch of September 24, the information 
which the Japanese sought and obtained about Pearl Harbor, 
followed the general pattern of their interest in American 
Fleet movements in other localities. One might expect this 
type of conventional espionage. 

With the dispatch of September 24, 1941, and those which 
followed, there was a significant and ominous change in the 
character of the information which the Japanese Government 
sought and obtained. The espionage then directed was of an 
unusual character and outside the realm of reasonable sus- 
picion. It was no longer merely directed to ascertaining the 
general whereabouts of ships of the Fleet. It was directed to 
the presence of particular ships in particular areas; to such 
minute detail as what ships were double-docked at the same 
wharf. 

In the period immediately preceding the attack, the Jap 
Consul General in Hawaii was directed by Tokyo to report 
even when there were no movements of ships in and out of 
Pearl Harbor. These Japanese instructions and reports pointed 
to an attack by Japan upon the ships in Pearl Harbor. The 
information sought and obtained, with such painstaking de- 
tail, had no other conceivable usefulness from a military view- 
point. Its utility was in planning and executing an attack upon 
the ships in port. Its effective value was lost completely when 
the ships left their reported berthings in Pearl Harbor. 

No one had a more direct and immediate interest in the 
security of the Fleet in Pearl Harbor than its Commander-in- 
Chief. No one had a greater right than I to know that Japan 
had carved up Pearl Harbor into sub-areas and was seeking 
and receiving reports as to the precise berthings in that harbor 
of the ships of the Fleet. I had been sent Mr. Grew’s report 
earlier in the year with positive advice from the Navy Depart- 
ment that no creaence was to be placed in the rumored Japa- 
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nese plans for an attack on Pearl Harbor. I was told then that 
no Japanese move against Pearl Harbor appeared “imminent 
or planned for in the foreseeable future.” Certainly I was en- 
titled to know when information in the Navy Department 
completely altered the information and advice previously 
given to me. Surely, I was entitled to know of the intercepted 
dispatches between Tokyo and Honolulu on and after Septem- 
ber 24, 1941, which indicated that a Japanese move against 
Pearl Harbor was planned in Tokyo. 

Knowledge of these intercepted Japanese dispatches would 
have radically changed the estimate of the situation made by 
me and my staff. It would have suggested a re-orientation of 
our planned operations at the outset of hostilities. The war 
plans of the Navy Department, and of the Pacific Fleet, as 
well as our directives and information from Washington prior 
to the attack, indicated that the Pacific Fleet could be most 
effectively employed against Japan through diversionary raids 
on the Marshalls, when the Japanese struck at the Malay 
Barrier. Knowledge of a probable Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor would have afforded an opportunity to ambush the 
Japanese striking force as it ventured to Hawaii. It would 
have suggested the wisdom of concentrating our resources to 
that end, rather than conserving them for the Marshall Islands 
expedition. 

Attempts were made during the Congressional Investiga- 
tion to indicate that the information demanded and supplied 
on the berthing of ships at Pearl Harbor appeared to be 
evidence of the Japanese passion for detail, that similar in- 
formation was requested and supplied from other localities. 
Yet not one shred of evidence to support this contention was 
ever presented. Details of unimportant installations were de- 
manded. But the details of the berthing of ships at Pearl 
Harbor which were useful only for an hour or a day were in 
an entirely different category. 

It is interesting to note that General Willoughby on page 
22 of his book, “MacArthur: 1941-1951,” quotes a staff re- 
port from MacArthur’s headquarters: 


“... It was known that the Japanese consul in Honolulu 
cabled Tokyo reports on general ship movements. In 
October his instructions were ‘sharpened.’ Tokyo called for 
specific instead of general reports. In November, the daily 
reports were on a grid-system of the inner harbor with co- 
ordinate locations of American men of war: this was no 
longer a case of diplomatic curiosity; coordinate grid is the 
classical method for pin-point target designation; our bat- 
tleships had suddenly become targets. 

“Spencer Akin was uneasy from the start. We drew our 
own conclusions and the Filipino-American troops took up 
beach positions long before the Japanese landings.” 


If MacArthur’s headquarters which had no responsibility 
for Pearl Harbor were impressed by this information, it is 
impossible to understand how its significance escaped all the 
talent in the War and Navy Departments in Washington. 

The intercepted dispatches about the berthing of ships in 
Pearl Harbor also clarified the significance of other inter- 
cepted Japanese dispatches, decoded and translated by the 
Navy Department prior to the attack. I refer particularly to 
the intercepted dispatches which established a deadline date 
for agreement between Japan and the United States. When 
this date passed without agreement, these dispatches re- 
vealed that a Japanese plan automatically took effect. 


Japanese Deadline-Date Messages Withheld 

The deadline date was first established in a dispatch, No. 
736, from Tokyo to Washington on November 5, 1941. In 
this dispatch the Japanese Government instructed its am- 
bassador in Washington as follows: 
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“Because of various circumstances, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that all arrangements for the signing of this agreement 
be completed by the 25th of this month. I realize that this 
is a difficult order, but under the circumstances it is an un- 
avoidable one. Please understand this thoroughly and tackle 
the problem of saving the Japanese-United States relations 
from falling into a chaotic condition. Do so with great 
determination and with unstinted effort, I beg you. 

“This information is to be kept strictly to yourself alone,” 


This dispatch was decoded and translated by the Navy 
on the date of its origin, November 5, 1941. This information 
was never supplied to me. 

The deadline date was reiterated in adispatch from Tokyo 
to Washington on November 11, 1941. This dispatch stated: 


“Judging from the progress of the conversations, there 
seem to be indications that the United States is still not 
fully aware of the exceeding criticalness of the situation 
here. The fact remains that the date set forth in my 
message No. 736 is absolutely immovable under present 
conditions. It is a definite deadline and therefore it is 
essential that a settlement be reached by about that time. 
The session of Parliment opens on the 15th (work will 
start on the following day?) according to the schedule. The 
government must have a clear picture of things to come in 
presenting its case at the session. You can see, therefore, 
that the situation is nearing a climax, and that time is in- 
deed becoming short . . .” 


This dispatch was decoded and translated by the Navy 
Department on November 12, 1941. This information was 
never supplied to me. 

The deadline was again emphasized in a dispatch from 

Tokyo to Washington on November 15, 1941. This dispatch 
stated: 
“. . . Whatever the case’ may be, the fact remains that 
the date set forth in my message No. 736 is an absolutely 
immovable one. Please, therefore, make the United States 
see the light, so as to make possible the signing of the 
agreement by that date.” 


This dispatch was decoded and translated by the Navy 
Department on the date of its origin, November 15, 1941. 
This information was never supplied to me. 

The deadline was again reiterated on November 16 with 
great emphasis upon its importance. A dispatch from Tokyo 
to Washington of that date was as follows: 


“For your Honor’s own information. 

“1. I have read your No. 1090 and you may be sure that 
you have all my gratitude for the efforts you have put 
forth, but the fate of our Empire hangs by the slender 
thread of a few days, so please fight harder than you ever 
did before. 

“2... . In your opinion we ought to wait and see what 
turn the war takes and remain patient. However, I am 
awfully sorry to say that the situation renders this out 
of the question. I set the deadline for the solution of these 
negotiations in my No. 736 and there will be no change. 
Please try to understand that. You see how short the time 
is; therefore, do not allow the United States to sidetrack 
us and delay the negotiations any further. Press them for 
a solution on the basis of our proposals and do your best 
to bring about an immediate solution.” 


This dispatch was decoded and translated on November 
17, 1941. This information was never supplied to me. 
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The deadline was finally extended on November 22 for a 

iod of four days. On that date a dispatch from Tokyo to 
Washington instructed [Japanese Ambassador] Nomura and 
Kurusu: 


“It is awfully hard for us to consider changing the date 
we set in my No. 736. You should know this, however; I 
know you are working hard. Stick to our fixed policy and do 
your very best. Spare no efforts and try to bring about the 
solution we desire. There are reasons beyond your ability 
to guess why we wanted to settle Japanese-American rela- 
tions by the 25th, but if within the next three or four days 
you can finish your conversations with the Americans; if 
the signing can be completed by the 29th (let me write it 
out for you—twenty-ninth); if the pertinent notes can be 
exchanged; if we can get an ‘understanding with Great 
Britain and the Netherlands; and, in short, if everything 
can be finished, we have decided to wait until that date. 
This time we mean it, that the deadline absolutely cannot 
be changed. After that things are automatically going to 
happen. Please take this into your careful consideration 
and work harder than you ever have before. This, for the 
present, is for the information of you two Ambassadors 
alone.” 


This dispatch was decoded and translated on the date of 
its origin, November 22, 1941. This information was never 
supplied to me. 

Again on November 24, 1941, Tokyo specifically instructed 
its ambassadors in Washington that the November 29th dead- 
line was set in Tokyo time. This dispatch was decoded and 
translated on November 24, the date of its origin. This in- 
formation was never supplied to me. 

In at least six separate dispatches, on November 5, 11, 15, 
16, 22, and 24, Japan specifically established and extended 
the deadline of November 25, later advanced to November 
29. The dispatches made it plain that after the deadline date 
a Japanese plan was automatically going into operation. The 
plan was of such importance that as the deadline approached, 
the Government of Japan declared: “The fate of our Empire 
hangs by the slender thread of a few days.” 

When the deadline date of November 29 was reached with 
no agreement between the United States and Japan, there 
was no further extension. The intercepted dispatches indi- 
cated that the crisis deepened in its intensity after that day 
passed. On the first of December, Tokyo advised its ambassa- 
dors in Washington: 


“The date set in my message No. 812 has come and gone 
and the situation continues to be increasingly critical.” 


This message was translated by the Navy on the first of 
December. This information was never supplied to me. 

An intercepted Japanese dispatch from Tokyo to Wash- 
ington of November 28, 1941, made it clear that the Ameri- 
can proposal of November 26 was completely unsatistactory 
to Japan and that an actual rupture of negotiations would 
occur upon the receipt of the Japanese reply. A dispatch on 
November 28, decoded and translated on the same day, stated: 


“Well, you two ambassadors have exerted superhuman 
efforts but, in spite of this, the United States has gone 
ahead and presented this humiliating proposal. This was 
quite unexpected and extremely regrettable. The Imperial 

ernment can by no means use it as a basis for negotia- 
tions. Therefore, with a report of the views of the Imperial 
Government, on this American proposal which I will send 
you in two or three days, the negotiations will be de facto 
tuptured. This is inevitable. . . .” 
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This information was never supplied to me. 

The Commanders at Pearl Harbor were not kept informed 
of the progress of negotiations with Japan. I was never sup- 
plied with the text of [Secretary of State] Hull’s message of 
November 26, 1941, to the Japanese Government which has 
frequently been referred to as an ultimatum. This was a most 
important document. It stated the policy of the United States 
that would be carried out by force, if necessary. Mr. Stimson 
[Secretary of War] referred to this message as Mr. Hull's 
decision “to kick the whole thing over.” Among other terms 
this note provided: 


“The Government of Japan will withdraw all military, 
naval, air and police forces from China and Indo-China. 

“The Government of the United States and the Govern- 
ment of Japan will not support—militarily, politically, 
economically—any government or regime in China other 
than the National Government of the Republic of China 
with Capital temporarily at Chungking. 

“Both Governments will agree that no agreement which 
either has concluded with any third power or powers shall 
be interpreted by it in such a way as to conflict with the 
fundamental purpose of this agreement, the establishment 
and preservation of peace throughout the Pacific Area.” 


The Japanese reply to this message was delivered in Wash- 
ington within hours of the Japanese attack at Pearl Harbor. 
Nor were the Commanders at Pearl Harbor supplied with the 
text of previous messages exchanged between the United 
States and Japanese Governments. Their information on this 
subject was obtained fram the radio and newspapers. I now 
believe that the Washington newspaper correspondents and 
the editors of our leading newspapers were much more 
accurately informed of the seriousness of the situation than 
were the Commanders at Pearl Harbor. 

After receipt by Tokyo of the American note of November 
26, the intercepted Japanese dispatches show that Japan 
attached great importance to the continuance of negotiations 
to conceal from the United States whatever plan automatically 
took effect on November 29. Thus, the dispatch from Tokyo 
to Washington of November 28 cautions the Japanese am- 
bassadors in Washington: 


“, . . Ido not wish you to give the impression that the 
negotiations are broken off. Merely say to them that you 
are awaiting instructions and that, although the opinions of 
your government are not yet clear to you, to your own way 
of thinking the Imperial Government has always made just 
claims and has borne great sacrifices for the sake of peace 
in the Pacific... .” 


This information was denied to me. 

Again the dispatch from Tokyo to Washington of December 
1, 1941, advising the Japanese ambassador that the dead- 
line date had come and gone and the situation continued to 
be critical, contains this further information: 


“, .. to prevent the United States from becoming unduly 
suspicious we have been advising the press and others that 
though there are some wide differences between Japan 
and the United States, the negotiations are continuing. 
(The above is for only your information. )” 


This information was never supplied to me. 
Again in the trans-Pacific telephone conversation inter- 


cepted on November 27, and translated by the Navy Depart- 


ment on November 28, Yamamoto in Tokyo explicity in- 


structed Kurusu: “Regarding negotiations, don’t break them 


off.” 
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In another trans-Pacific telephone conversation between 
Kurusu and Yamamoto, intercepted and translated by the 
Navy on November 30, Kurusu noted the change in the 
Japanese attitude with respect to the duration of the Ameri- 
can-Japanese negotiations. Before the deadline date Kurusu 
and Nomura had been urged by Tokyo to press for a con- 
clusion of negotiations. Now they were instructed to stretch 
them out. Kurusu asked, “Are the Japanese-American negoti- 
ations to continue?” Yamamoto replied, “Yes.” Kurusu then 
said: “You were very urgent about them before, weren’t you; 
but now you want them to stretch out. We will need your 
help. Both the Premier and the Foreign Minister will need 
to change the tone of their speeches! ! !! Do you understand? 
Please all use more discretion.” 

The information from these telephone conversations was 
never supplied to me. 

Again on November 29, an intercepted Japanese dispatch 
from Tokyo contains cautious representations to be addressed 
to the United States. The following instruction accompanied 
them: 
“... In carrying out this instruction, please be careful 
that this does not lead to anything like breaking off of 
negotiations. .. .” 


This dispatch was decoded and translated by the Navy on 
November 30, and never sent to me. 

The intercepted Japanese diplomatic dispatches show that 
on and after November 29, a Japanese plan of action auto- 
matically went into effect; that the plan was of such im- 
portance that it involved the fate of the empire; and that 
Japan urgently wanted the United States to believe that ne- 
gotiations were continuing after the deadline date to prevent 
suspicion as to the nature of the plan. 

What was this plan? Why such elaborate instructions to 
stretch out negotiations as a pretext to hide the unfolding of 
this planP Anyone reading the Japanese intercepted mes- 
sages would face this question. 

Certainly the concealed Japanese plans which automatically 
went into effect on November 29 would hardly be the Japa- 
nese movement in Indo-China. Admiral Inglis testified that: 
“... No effort was made to mask the movements or 
presence of the naval forces moving southward, because 
physical observations of that movement were unavoidable 
and the radio activity of these forces would provide a 
desirable semblance of normalcy.” The troop movements 
to southern Indo-China were the subject of formal diplo- 
matic exchanges between the governments of Japan and 
the United States. 

On December 2, 1941, Mr. Welles [Under Secretary of 
State] handed to Mr. Nomura and Mr. Kurusu a communica- 
tion which the President of the United States wished to make 
to them. This communication was as follows: 


“I have received reports during the past days of continu- 
ing Japanese troop movements to southern Indo-China. 
These reports indicate a very rapid and material increase 
in the forces of all kinds stationed by Japan in Indo- 
China. . . . The stationing of these increased Japanese 
forces in Indo-China would seem to imply the utilization 
of these forces by Japan for purposes of further aggression, 
since no such number of forces could possibly be required 
for the policing of that region. Such aggression could con- 
ceivably be against the Philippine Islands; against the 
many islands of East Indies; against Burma; against Malaya 
or either through coercion or through the actual use of 
force for the purpose of undertaking the occupation of 
Thailand. . . . Please be good enough to request the Japa- 
nese ambassador and Ambassador Kurusu to inquire at 
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once of the Japanese Government what the actual reasons 
may be for the steps already taken and what I am to 
consider is the policy of the Japanese Government as dem- 
onstrated by this recent and rapid concentration of troops 
in Indo-China. . . .” 


Thus it was apparent to the Japanese Government from this 
formal representation of the United States that-our govern- 
ment was aware of the movement in Indo-China. The United 
States expressed its concern about potential Japanese action 
against the Philippines, the East Indies, Malaya, or Thailand. 
There was, therefore, very little reason for Japan to keep up 
a pretext of negotiations for the purpose of disguising these 
objectives. 

Consequently, as time went on after November 29, and as 
Japan insisted to her envoys upon the continuance of ne- 
gotiations as a pretext to divert the suspicion of the United 
States, it must have been apparent to a careful student of the 
intercepted dispatches that Japan on a deadline date of No- 
vember 29 had put into effect an operation which was to 
consume a substantial time interval before its results were 
apparent to this government and which appeared susceptible 
of effective concealment in its initial phases. 

The messages as to the berthings of ships in Pearl Harbor 
would then have given the reader of these intercepted dis- 
patches an insight as to one of the probable directions of the 
plan which went into effect automatically on November 29, 
and which Japan was so anxious to conceal. All these dis- 
patches taken together would have pointed to Pearl Harbor 
as a probable objective of this plan. Yet, because I was not 
furnished with these intercepted dispatches, nor given in 
summary form any indication of the deadline date, the auto- 
matic execution of a plan by Japan on that date, and the 
continuance of negotiations thereafter as a pretext to hide 
that plan, I was deprived of the opportunity to make this de- 
duction, which the dispatches as a whole would warrant, if 
not compel. 

After November 27, there was a rising intensity in the 
crisis in Japanese-United States relations apparent in the in- 
tercepted dispatches. I was told on November 27 that ne- 
gotiations had ceased and two days later that they appeared 
to be terminated with the barest possibilities of their re- 
sumption. Then I was left to read public accounts of further 
conversations between the State Department and the Japa- 
nese emissaries in Washington which indicated that negoti- 
ations had been resumed. 

The Navy Department knew immediately of the reactions 
of Nomura and Kurusu to the American note of November 26 
—“Our failure and humiliation are complete.” 

The Navy Department knew immediately of the reactions 
of the Japanese Government to the American note of No- 
vember 26. Japan termed it: 


“A humiliating proposal. This was quite unexpected and 
extremely regrettable. The Imperial Government can by 
no means use it as a basis for negotiations. Therefore with 
a report of the views of the Imperial Government on this 
American proposal which I will send you in two or three 
days, the negotiations will be de facto ruptured. This is 
inevitable.” 


The Navy Department knew that Nomura and Kurusu sug- 
gested to Japan on November 26 one way of saving the situa- 
tion—a wire by the President to the Emperor. 

The Navy Department knew that the Japanese Govern- 
ment advised Nomura and Kurusu on November 28 that the 
suggested wire from the President to the Emperor offered no 
hope: “What you suggest is entirely unsuitable.” 

The Navy Department knew that on November 30, Japan 
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gave Germany a detailed version of the negotiations with the 
United States. Japan stated that “a continuation of negotia- 
tions would inevitably be detrimental to our cause,” and 
characterized certain features of the American proposal of 
November 26 as “insulting’—“clearly a trick.” Japan con- 
cluded that the United States had decided to regard her as 
an enemy. 

The Navy Department knew that Japan had instructed her 
ambassadors in Berlin on November 30 to inform Hitler: 


“The conversations begun between Tokyo and Washing- 
ton last April . . . now stand ruptured—broken. Say very 
secretly to them [Hitler and Ribbentrop] that there is ex- 
treme danger that war may suddenly break out between 
the Anglo-Saxon nations and Japan through some clash of 
arms and add that the time of the breaking out of this war 
may come quicker than anyone dreams.” 


All this vital information came from intercepted dispatches, 
decoded and translated in Washington, either on the day 
they were sent or a day or two later. None of this information 
was supplied to me. 


Japan’s ‘‘Winds’’ War Warning Suppressed 

On November 19, 1941, the Japanese Government set up 
a system for informing its representatives throughout the 
world of the time when Japan was to sever diplomatic re- 
lations or go to war with the United States, Great Britain or 
Russia. This decision was to be made known through a false 
weather broadcast from Japan. The words “east wind rain” 
in the broadcast meant that Japan had decided to sever re- 
lations or go to war with the United States. The words “west 
wind clear” would denote such action against England. The 
words “north wind cloudy” would denote such action against 
Russia. 

The interception of the false weather broadcast was con- 
sidered by the Navy Department to be of supreme impor- 
tance. Every facility of the Navy was invoked to learn as 
speedily as possible when the false weather broadcast from 
Japan was heard and which of the significant code words 
were used. Extraordinary measures were established in the 
Navy Department to transmit the words used in this broadcast 
to key officers as soon as they were known. 

The Naval Court of Inquiry heard substantial evidence 
from various witnesses on the question of whether or not 
Japan gave the signal prescribed by the winds code. The 
Naval Court of Inquiry found the facts on this matter to be 
as follows: 


“On 4 December an intercepted Japanese broadcast 
employing this code was received in the Navy Department. 
Although this notification was subject to two interpreta- 
tions, either a breaking off of diplomatic relations between 
Japan and the United States, or war, this information was 
not transmitted to the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet, 
or to other Commanders afloat. 

“It was known in the Navy Department that the Com- 
manders-in-Chief, Pacific and Asiatic Fleets, were monitor- 
ing Japanese broadcasts for this code, and apparently there 
Was a mistaken impression in the Navy Department that 
the execute message had also been intercepted at Pearl 
Harbor, when in truth this message was never intercepted 
at Pearl Harbor. No attempt was made by the Navy De- 
partment to ascertain whether this information had been 
obtained by the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific, and by other 
Commanders afloat. 

“Admiral Stark stated that he knew nothing about it, 
although Admiral Turner stated that he himself was fa- 
miliar with it and presumed that Admiral Kimmel had it. 
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This message cannot now be located in the Navy Depart- 
ment.” 


The findings of the Naval Court of Inquiry on this sub- 
ject are confirmed by the evidence presented to the Joint 
Congressional Investigating Committee. 

From various intercepted japanese messages it was ap- 
parent that the high point in the crisis in Japanese-American 
affairs would be reached when the Japanese reply to the 
American note of November 26 was received. As the Naval 
Court of Inquiry put it: 


“The reply to this note was anxiously awaited by the 
high officials of the War and Navy Departments because of 
the feeling that Japan would not accept the conditions pre- 
sented, and that diplomatic relations would be severed or 
that war would be declared.” 


On the afternoon of December 6, 1941, there was inter- 
cepted, decoded, and translated in the Navy Department, a 
dispatch from Japan to her ambassadors in Washington, 
known as the “pilot message.” This stated: 


“1. The Government has deliberated deeply on the 
American proposal of the 26th of November and as a re- 
sult we have drawn up a memorandum for the United 
States contained in my separate message No. 902 (in 
English). 

“2. This separate message is a very long one. I will 
send it in fourteen parts and I imagine you will receive it 
tomorrow. However, I am not sure. The situation is ex- 
tremely delicate, and when you receive it I want you to 
please keep it secret for the time being: 

“3. Concerning the time of presenting this memorandum 
to the United States, I will wire you in a separate message. 
However, I want you in the meantime to put it in nicely 
drafted form and make every preparation to present it to 
the Americans just as soon as you receive instructions.” 


The first thirteen parts of the Japanese reply were inter- 
cepted and received by the Navy Department at about 3:00 
p.m., December 6, 1941, and were translated and made ready 
for distribution by 9:00 p.m., Washington time on that date. 
These thirteen parts contained strong language. The follow- 
ing expressions are fairly typical of their tenor: 


“The American Government, obsessed with its own views 
and opinions, may be said to be scheming for the exten- 
sion of the war [Part 9] . . . it is exercising in conjunction 
with Great Britain and other nations pressure by economic 
power. Recourse to such pressure as a means of dealing 
with international relations should be condemned as it is at 
times more inhumane than military pressure [Part 9]... 
It is a fact of history that the countries (of East Asia for 
the past hundred years or more have) been compelled to 
observe the status quo under the Anglo-American policy of 
imperialistic exploitation and to sacrifice (themselves) to 
the prosperity of the two nations.” [Part 10] 


Mr. Hull described the whole document on December 7: 


“In all my fifty years of public service I have never seen 
a document that was more crowded with infamous false- 
hoods and distortions—infamous falsehoods and distortions 
on a scale so huge that I never imagined until today that 
any government on this planet was capable of uttering 
them.” 


The thirteen parts and the pilot message instructing the 
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Japanese envoys that a specific hour was later to be fixed for 
their delivery could mean only one thing, that war with the 
United States was imminent. An hour had been fixed for the 
delivery of the Japanese ultimatum and for the probable out- 
break of hostilities. The hour fixed would be communicated 
to the Japanese emissaries in Washington in a separate mes- 
sage to be expected shortly. 

Not a word of these supremely critical developments of 
Saturday, December 6, was sent to me. This vital information 
which was available at 9:00 p.m., Washington time, was 
distributed to the most important officers of the govern- 
ment in Washington by midnight, Washington time. The 
President of the United States had it. The Secretary of the 
Navy had it. The Chief of Military Intelligence had it. 
The Director of Naval Intelligence had it. Apparently, the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of State were ap- 
praised of these momentous events on the same evening. 
Nine p.m. in Washington was 3:30 in the afternoon in 
Hawaii. At midnight in Washington it was early evening, 
6:30 p.m. in Hawaii. 


“This Means War” 

When thirteen parts of the fourteen part Japanese inter- 
cepted message were delivered to Mr. Roosevelt about 9:00 
p.m. Washington time December 6, 1941, he turned to Harry 
Hopkins and remarked, “This means war.” Yet the Chief of 
Naval Operations who probably had the information con- 
tained in these thirteen parts Saturday evening but who cer- 
tainly had it, and also the fourteenth part and the 1:00 p.m. 
time of delivery message, by 9:00 a.m. Sunday Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, more than four hours before the attack, made 
no move either to warn me or give me the information 
available. 

General Marshall and Admiral Stark each states he cannot 
remember where he was on the evening of December 6, 1941. 
Each states he did not see the first thirteen parts of the four- 
teen part message on that date. General Marshall states he 
first learned of the thirteen parts when he arrived at his office 
in the forenoon of December 7, 1941, when the fourteenth 
part and the time of delivery message, which had been de- 
coded before 9:00 a.m., were also available. 

When Stark received these messages has never been defi- 
nitely established. Captain Arthur N. McCollum, U.S. Navy, 
testified that about 9:00 a.m. December 7, 1941, or a little 
earlier, while he and Admiral Wilkinson were discussing these 
messages with Stark, one of his officers.delivered the four- 
teenth part of the Japanese reply and also the “1:00 p.m. 
time of delivery message.” The significance of the delivery 
hour was pointed out to Admiral Stark because 1:00 p.m 
Washington time was 7:30 a.m. at Honolulu and 2:00 a.m. 
at Manila. 


Captain McCollum’s Testimony 

Captain McCollum, U.S. Navy, was the head of the Far 
East Section of the Division of Naval Intelligence in the Navy 
Department in Washington from September 1939 until Oc- 
tober 1942. He testified: 


“Captain McCollum: That was the night of the 6th— 
7th, yes, sir. By late Saturday night, we had, if I re- 
member correctly, thirteen of the parts. They were trans- 
mitted almost as soon as received to the Secretary of 
State, to the President, to the Chief of Naval Operations, 
and to the people over in the War Department. 

“Early Sunday morning, when I arrived to take over the 
duty in my office, where we had a special watch set since 
early November, the fourteenth part was coming in; and 
while Admiral Wilkinson and I were discussing the situa- 
tion about 9 o'clock Sunday morning, or possibly earlier, 
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nearer 8:30, with Admiral Stark, the instruction which di- 
rected the delivery of the note to the Secretary of State was 
brought in, shown to Admiral Stark, who immediately 
called the White House on the telephone and the draft was 
taken over to the Secretary of State and to the White 
House. At the time, the possible significance of the time 
of delivery was pointed out to all hands. . . . In other 
words, it was pointed out that 1 p.m. Washington time 
would méan about 8 o'clock in the morning Honolulu 
time. 

“Admiral Hewitt: 7:30. 

“Captain McCollum: 7:30, yes, sir, and very early in 
the morning out in the Far East, that is, out in the Philip- 
pines and those places; and that we did not know what this 
signified, but that if an attack were coming, it looked like 
the timing was such that it was timed for operations out 
in the Far East and possibly on Hawaii at the time. We 
had no way of knowing, but because of the fact that the 
exact time for delivery of this note had been stressed to 
the Ambassadors, we felt that there were important things 
which would move at that time, and that was pointed out 
not only to Admiral Stark, but I know it was pointed out 
to the Secretary of State. 

“I was present and assisted in pointing it out to Admiral 
Stark and it was taken over, with instructions to point that 
out to the Secretary of State.” 


Captain McCollum also testified: 

1. On December 1, he prepared and submitted a warning 
message to be sent to the Fleet. It was not sent. 

2. Again on four or five December he drafted another 
warning message and Admiral Turner emasculated it. The 
message was not sent. 

3. There was a change in the situation between November 
27, and December 4 which made him conclude that war was 
much more imminent on December 4 than it had been on 
November 27. 

4. McCollum had an official report from Kramer between 
eleven and twelve Saturday night that proper deliveries of 
the thirteen parts had been made. Proper deliveries included 
the Secretary of State, the President, the Chief of Naval Op- 
erations (Admiral Stark) and the War Department. Captain 
Alwin D. Kramer, U.S. Navy, then a Lieutenant Command- 
er, was assigned from June, 1940, until June, 1943, to the 
Far East Section of the Division of Naval Intelligence in the 
Navy Department in Washington under Captain McCollum, 
with a special assignment to the Communication Security 
Group under Captain Laurance F. Safford. 

5. McCollum thought Japs would attack the Fleet wher- 
ever it might be. 

6. If Japs were convinced we would come into the 
war if they attacked Kra (Malay States), then they would 
attack us. 

7. On Friday May 18, 1945, Captain McCollum informed 
me that he had made a complete statement of all that he 
knew about the Japanese attack and this statement was filed 
in a safe in the Office of Naval Intelligence. That the sealed 
package in which he had placed his statement, together with 
certain documents in connection with it, had been broken 
open and the contents distributed among other files. He felt 
some of the documents were missing, or at least he had been 
unable to find them since his return to Washington. The 
documents which have disappeared include his statement 
and copies of the daily and weekly summaries which 


,were presented to Admiral Stark, the Secretary, and the 


President. 

When Senator Ferguson questioned Captain McCollum at 
the Congressional investigation, he noted the appreciation 0 
the vital importance of the Japanese intercepts received and 
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? decoded on December 6 and December 7, 1941, and the care 


and speed with which they were distributed to the various 
officials in Washington, but, said the Senator, no one thought 
anything was going to happen in Washington. It was in 
Hawaii and the Far East that action was expected. Why was 
immediate knowledge of these intercepts in Washington so 
important if no word of their content or significance was 
sent to the Commanders in Hawaii and the Philippines until 
too late to be of any use? 

In May 1946 Stark appeared before a special session of the 
Congressional Investigating Committee, which had previously 
completed taking testimony, to testify that his aide had be- 
latedly reminded him that he attended the theater on the 
night of December 6. This aide also reminded him that after 
he had returned to his quarters he, Stark, had had a conver- 
sation by phone with the President about conditions in the 
Pacific. Admiral Stark continued to maintain he had no inde- 
pendent recollection of this. 

It is one thing to warn commanders at a particular base 
of the probable outbreak of war in theaters thousands of miles 
away, knowing and expecting that they will continue their 
assigned tasks and missions after the receipt of such warning, 
and that the very nature of the warning emphasizes to them 
the necessity for continuing such tasks and missions. 

It is quite another thing to warn commanders at a particu- 
lar base of an attack to be expected in their own locality. 

In 1941, we of the Pacific Fleet had a plethora of premo- 
nitions, of generalized warnings and forebodings that Japan 
might embark on aggressive action in the Far East at any one 
of the variously predicted dates. After receipt of such warn- 
ings, we were expected to continue with renewed intensity 
and zeal our own training program and preparations for war 
tather than to go on an all-out local alert against attack. 

In the year 1941, the international situation was grave and, 
at times, tense. However, preparing the Fleet for war through 
an intensive training program had to go on. There was a vital 
element of timing involved in determining when the Fleet 
should curtail training for all-out war measures. Maximum 
security measures, consistent with the maintenance of the 
training program, were already in effect in the Fleet. When 
would Japanese-American relations reach the point that all 
training should cease and all-out war dispositions should be 
made? This was what we needed to know in the Pacific in 
the year 1941. 

The dispatch fixing the hour for the delivery of the Japa- 
nese ultimatum to the United States as 1:00 p.m., Wash- 
ington time, was intercepted and decoded by the Navy De- 
partment by 7:00 on the morning of December 7—at 7:00 
am., Washington time, 1:30 a.m., Hawaiian time—nearly 
six and a half hours before the attack. The translation of this 
short message from the Japanese was a two-minute job. Not 
later than 9:00 a.m., the Chief of Naval Operations was in- 
formed of it. This information was not supplied to me prior 
to the attack. 

I cannot tell from the evidence that has been presented the 
precise hours on the morning of December 7, when various 
tesponsible officers of the Navy Department knew that 1:00 
pm., Washington time, was the hour fixed for the delivery of 

Japanese ultimatum to this government. This much I 
. There was ample time, at least an interval of approxi- 
mately three and one-half hours, in which a message could 
have been dispatched to me. Regardless of what arguments 
may be as to the evaluation of the dispatches that had 
sent to me, I surely was entitled to know of the hour 
by Japan for the probable outbreak of war against the 
United States. I cannot understand now—I have never under- 
—I may never understand—why I was deprived of the 
ation available in the Navy Department in Washington 

% Saturday night and Sunday morning. 
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On November 28, 1941, the Navy Department could have 
informed me of the following vital facts: 

(1) Japan had set November 29 as an immovable dead- 
line date for agreement with the United States. 

(2) The United States gave to Japan certain proposals for 
a solution of Japanese-American relations on November 26, 
which amounted to an ultimatum. I might remark parentheti- 
cally that an authoritative statement from my government as 
to the general nature of these proposals would have been most 
enlightening but it was not supplied. 

(3) Japan considered the United States proposals of 
November 26 as unacceptable and planned to rupture nego- 
tiations with the United States when her reply to them was 
delivered to this government. 

(4) Japan was keeping up a pretext of negotiations after 
November 26 to conceal a definite plan which went into effect 
on November 29th. 

This was the type of information which I had stated in 
May I needed so urgently in making the difficult decisions 
with which I was confronted. 


What Should Have Been Done 
Had | Been Informed 


The question will arise in your minds, as it has in mine: 
Would the receipt of this information have made a difference 
in the events of December 7? No man can now state as a fact 
that he would have taken a certain course of action years ago 
had he known facts which were then unknown to him. All he 
can give is his present conviction, divorcing himself from 
hindsight as far as humanly possible, and re-creating the 
atmosphere of the past and the factors which then influenced 
him. I give you my views, formed in this manner. 

Had I learned these vital facts and the “ships in harbor” 
messages on November 28th, it is my present conviction that 
I would have rejected the Navy Department’s suggestion to 
send carriers to Wake and Midway. I would have ordered 
the third carrier, the Saratoga, back from the West Coast. I 
would have gone to sea with the Fleet and endeavored to 
keep it in an intercepting position at sea. This would 
have permitted the disposal of the striking power of the 
Fleet to meet an attack in the Hawaiian area. The re- 
quirements of keeping the Fleet fueled, however, would 
have made necessary the presence in Pearl Harbor from 
time to time of detachments of various units of. the main 
body of the Fleet. 

On December 4, ample time remained for the Navy De- 
partment to forward to me the information which I have out- 
lined, and in addition the following significant facts, which 
the Navy Department learned between November 27 and 
that date: 

(1) Japan had informed Hitler that war with the Anglo- 
Saxon powers would break out sooner than anyone dreams; 

(2) Japan had broadcast her winds code signal using the 
words “east wind rain,” meaning war or a rupture of diplo- 
matic relations with the United States. 

Assuming that for the first time on December 5 I had all 
the important information then available in the Navy De- 
partment, it is my present conviction that I would have 
gone to sea with the Fleet, including the carrier Lexing- 
ton, and arranged a rendezvous at sea with Halsey’s car- 
rier force, and been in a good position to intercept the 
Japanese attack. 

At some time prior to December 6, 1941, the Commanders 
of Hawaii could have been informed of the promise of armed 
support as detailed by the War Department in London to Air 
Marshal Brooke Popham in Singapore. This vital information 
was denied to them. 

On December 6, fifteen hours before the attack, ample time 
still remained for the Navy Department to give me all the 
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significant facts which I have outlined and which were not 
available to me in Hawaii. In addition, the Navy Department 
could then have advised me that thirteen parts of the Japa- 
nese reply to the American proposals had been received, that 
the tone and temper of this message indicated a break in 
diplomatic relations or war with the United States, and that 
the Japanese reply was to be formally presented to this gov- 
ernment at a special hour soon to be fixed. Had I received 
this information on the afternoon of December 6, it is 
my present conviction that I would have ordered all Fleet 
units in Pearl Harbor to sea, arranged a rendezvous with 
Halsey’s task force returning from Wake, and been ready 
to intercept the Japanese force by the time fixed for the 
outbreak of war. 

Even on the morning of December 7, four or five hours be- 
fore the attack, had the Navy Department for the first time 
seen fit to send me all this significant information, and the 
additional fact that 1:00 p.m., Washington time, had been 
fixed for the delivery of the Japanese ultimatum to the United 
States, my light forces could have moved out of Pearl Harbor, 
all ships in the harbor would have been at general quarters, 
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and all resources of the Fleet in instant readiness to repel 
an attack. 

The Pacific Fleet deserved a fighting chance. It was en- 
titled to receive from the Navy Department the best informa- 
tion available. Such information had been urgently requested, 
I had been assured that it would be furnished me. We faced 
our problems in the Pacific confident that such assurance 
would be faithfully carried out. 

It has been established that some 360 Japanese planes 
launched from carriers to the north of Oahu participated 
in the attack. The Army pursuit planes available were 
entirely inadequate to stop the attack. Nevertheless, had 
we had as much as two hours’ warning, a full alert of 
planes and guns would haye. greatly reduced the dam- 
age. We could possibly have been able to locate the 
Jap carriers, and our own carriers Lexington and Enter- 
prise, already at sea to the westward of Oahu, might have 
been brought into the picture instead of expending their 
efforts to the southward as a result of faulty information. 
The great intangible, the element of surprise, would have 
been denied the Japs. 





“Japan was provoked into attacking America at Pearl Harbor. It is a travesty of history to say that 
America was forced into the war.”—Mr. Oliver Lyttelton, British Minister of Production in 1944 


Secret Promise of Armed Support to British 

At Pearl Harbor, a few hours after the Japanese attack, a 
dispatch from the Commander-in-Chief, U.S. Asiatic Fleet 
addressed to the Chief of Naval Operations and for the in- 
formation of the Commander-in-Chief, U.S. Pacific Fleet, was 
delivered to me. This dispatch read: 


“Learn from Singapore we have assured Britain armed 
support under three or four eventualities. Have received 
no corresponding instructions from you.” 


In 1944 I personally asked Admiral Hart about this mes- 
sage, particularly as to the nature of the eventualities referred 
to. He replied that the eventualities were inconsequential and 
had to do with the detail of destroyers to the British, that he 
had lost his files when the Houston sank, that he had no copy 
of the dispatch from Singapore. 

When questioned in February 1946 by the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on this subject, Admiral Hart stated that he 
did receive a dispatch in the early days of December 1941 
from Captain John Creighton, U.S. Naval Observer at Singa- 
pore, to the effect that British Air Marshal Brooke Popham 
had been advised from London that in certain eventu- 
alities which he could not recall the British had been as- 
sured of our armed support. Admiral Hart also stated that 
his files were lost and the only source would be Captain 
Creighton himself. 

Captain Creighton stated before the Joint Congression- 
al Committee that after Admiral Hart had testified he, 
Creighton, called Hart and said he could not remember 
sending Hart the subject message and that Hart replied, 
“Well you sent it all right because I can produce a copy 
of it.” 
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The next morning Creighton obtained from Hart’s office a 
copy of the dispatch sent on December 6, 1941, which reads: 


“Brooke Popham received Saturday from War Depart- 
ment London Quote—We have now received assurance of 
American armed support in cases as follows: (Affirm) we 
are obliged execute our plans to’ forestall Japs landing 
Isthmus of Kra or take action in reply to Nips invasion any 
other part of Siam. XX (Baker) if Dutch Indies are at- 
tacked and we go to their defense. XX (Cast) if Japs at- 
tack us the British. XX Therefore without reference to 
London put plan in action (first) if you have good into 
Japs expedition advancing with the apparent intention of 
landing in Kra. (Second) if the Nips violate any part of 
Thailand (Para) If N.E.I. [Netherlands East Indies] are 
attacked put into operation plans agreed upon between 
British and Dutch unquote.” 


This definite promise (knowledge which was withheld 
from the Commanders at Pearl Harbor) of armed support to 
Great Britain in the event of specific eventualities increased 
enormously the probability that United States would be at- 
tacked in the event of any hostile move by the Japs. The 
efficiency of the Japanese intelligence system practically in- 
sured that they would learn of the promise. Any hesitancy 
about attacking us simultaneously with the British or N.E.L 
disappeared. 

On the other hand, this commitment to supply armed sup- 
port to Britain made it imperative that Japan be induced to 
fire the first shot in order to convince the American people 
that Japan was the aggressor and thereby unify the people 
in support of our entry into the war. It also becomes easy to 
understand Mr. Stimson’s feeling of relief that the crisis had 
come in a way which united all our people. 
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7 The Commanders at Pearl Harbor were placed in the im- 


possible situation of being responsible for commitments and 
the consequences thereof of which they were kept in ignor- 
ance. 

Mr. Stimson’s various statements make interesting reading 
in this connection. He said: “If war did come, it was important 
both from the point of view of unified support of our own 

ple as well as for the record of history that we should not 
be placed in the position of firing the first shot, if this could 
be done without sacrificing our safety, but that Japan should 
appear in her true role as the real aggressor.” And again: “In 
spite of the risks involved, however, in letting the Japanese 
fire the first shot, we realized that in order to have the full 
support of the American people it was desirable to make sure 
that the Japanese be the ones to do this so that there should 
remain no doubt in any one’s mind as to who were the 
aggressors.” 

Once more Mr. Stimson’s statement: “When the news first 
came that Japan had attacked us, my first feeling was of re- 
lief that the indecision was over and that a crisis had come 
in a way which would unite all our people. This continued to 
be my dominant feeling in spite of the news of catastrophes 
which quickly developed.” 

In the evening of December 6, 1941, Mr. Stimson de- 
manded and received from the Navy Department a list show- 
ing the location of each ship in the Pacific Fleet. Why the 
Secretary of War should interest himself in such details of 
Navy Department administration at this particular time has 
never been explained. 

Mr. Stimson never appeared before the Joint Congressional 
Committee for questioning. In lieu thereof he submitted a 
written statement which purported to be replies to questions 
by the Democratic majority. Even with questions thus re- 
stricted his replies were far from complete. He was excused 
from testifying on the plea of ill health from October of 1945 
to May of 1946. 

That a commitment to the British existed and that Wash- 
ington withheld vital information is further supported by Mr. 
Churchill’s speech in the House of Commons as set forth in 
the “Private Papers of Senator Vandenberg” page 27. Senator 
Vandenberg’s reaction to the speech was recorded on January 
27, 1942: 


“Churchill spoke to the British Commons today. And we 
learned something of very great importance over here in 
the U.S.A. In discussing events leading up to the war in 
the Far Pacific he said: 

“What was the likelihood of the Far Eastern theatre 
being thrown into war by Japanese attacks? I will explain 
how delicately we walked and how painful it was at times 
—how very careful I was that every time we should not be 
exposed single-handed to this onslaught. 

““On the other hand, the probability since the Atlantic 
Conference, at which I discussed these matters with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, that the United States, even if not herself 
attacked, would come into the war in the Far East and 
thus make the final victory assured, seemed to allay some 
of these anxieties, and that expectation has not been 
falsified by the events.’ 

“In other words, Churchill said that when he met Roose- 
velt the first time—and wrote “The Atlantic Charter’—he 
talked with the President about the fact that Britain must 
not fight alone in the Far East, and got some sort of an 
assurance, evidently satisfactory to him, that the U.S. 
would go to war with Japan regardless of whether Japan 
attacked us or not. In still other words, we were slated for 
this war by the President before Pearl Harbor. Pearl Harbor 
merely precipitated what was ‘in the cards. To what- 


ever extent this is true, it indicated how both Congress - 
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and the country were in total ignorance of the American 
war-commitments made by the President and never dis- 
closed. 

“I saw the full text of the Churchill speech only in the 
New York Times . . . Senator Danaher of Connecticut put 
this material in the Congressional Record for January 28. 
Not a paper mentioned it. Does this mean that censorship 
is now at work to complete the task of keeping the people 
in ignorance regarding what has happened to them? 

“And if the implications of Churchill’s statement are 
valid, is there not very high responsibility for not ordering 
Hawaii to be on ‘total alert’ ahead of Pearl Harbor?” (Italics 
as in the book.) 


Captain Russell Grenfell, Royal Navy, in his book, “Main 
Fleet to Singapore,” published in 1952, says: “No reasonably 
informed person can now believe that Japan made a villain- 
ous, unexpected attack on the United States. An attack was 
not only fully expected but was actually desired. It is beyond 
doubt that President Roosevelt wanted to get his country into 
the war, but for political reasons was most anxious to insure 
that the first act of hostility came from the other side; for 
which reason he caused increasing pressure to be put on the 
Japanese, to a point that no self-respecting nation could en- 
dure without resort to arms. Japan was meant by the Amer- 
ican President to attack the United States. As Mr. Oliver 
Lyttelton, then British Minister of Production, said in 1944, 
‘Japan was provoked into attacking America at Pearl Harbor. 
It is a travesty of history to say that America was forced 
into war.” 


Faulty Assurances ‘ 

During the time I was in command of the Pacific Fleet I 
received repeated assurances from the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, Admiral Stark, that our government was trying to avoid 
a break with Japan, that Germany was the enemy to defeat 
and that our government would do our utmost to avoid a two- 
front war. 

When the administration closed the [Panama] Canal to 
Japanese shipping, froze Japanese assets in the United States 
and placed other publicized restrictions on Japan, it appeared 
to me that by firm action we were avoiding any appearance 
of weakness as a deterrent to Japanese aggression. 

Had I known, as the record plainly shows, that from August 
until December 7, 1941, the administration’s policy was to 
enter the war through an incident in the Pacific or, as Secre- 
tary Stimson put it, to induce Japan to fire the first shot with- 
out too much injury to ourselves, my whole concept of the 
situation would have been considerably altered. The inter- 
cepted Japanese messages which were withheld from me also 
contradicted Admiral Stark’s assurances. 

Here are some of the assurances which appear in Admiral 
Stark’s letters to me: 


February 10, 1941: 

“I continue in every way I possibly can to fight commit- 
ments or dispositions that would involve us on two fronts 
and to keep from sending more combatant ships to the 
Far East.” 


February 25, 1941: 

“Gallup polls, editorials, talk on the Hill (and I might 
add, all of which is irresponsible) constitute a rising tide 
for action in the Far East, if the Japanese go into Singapore 
or the Netherlands East Indies. This can not be ignored 
and we must have in the back of our heads the possibility 
of having to swing to that tide.” 


Extract from a copy of “A Memorandum for the Presi- 
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dent,” from the Chief of Naval Operations, Admiral Stark, September 23, 1941: m 
enclosed with his letter of February 25, 1941: “The situation in the Pacific generally is far different aft 
“There is a chance that further moves against Japan will from what it is in the Atlantic. . .. The longer we can keep 
precipitate hostilities rather than prevent them, We want the situation in the Pacific in status quo, the better for all Sti 
to give Japan no excuse for coming in in case we are forced concerned.” m 
into hostilities with Germany whom we all consider our ort 
major problem. October 17, 1941: m 
“If we are forced into the war, our main eftort as ap- “We shall continue to strive to maintain the status quo Me 
proved to date will be directed in the Atlantic against Ger- in the Pacific. How long it can be kept going I don’t know, ins 
many. We should, if possible, not be drawn into a major but the President and Mr. Hull are working on it.” | 
war in the Far East.” La 
November 5, 1941. Extract from a copy of a “Memoran- m 
April 3, 1941: dum for the President” from the Chief of Naval Opera- | 
“For some time past, Japan has shown less and less in- tions and the Chief of Staff supplied to me by Admiral Ni 
clination to attack the British, Dutch and ourselves in the Stark: evi 
Far East... . 4 “The Chief of Naval Operations and the Chief of Staff , 
“What the effect on her would be were the United States are in accord in the following conclusions: to 
to transfer a large part of the Pacific Fleet to the Atlantic (a)—“The primary objective of the two nations is the ne’ 
can as yet be only surmised. . . . defeat of Germany. the 
“The question as to our entry into the war now seems (b)—“War between the United States and Japan should ag 
to be when and not whether. My own personal view is be avoided while building up defensive forces in wa 
that we may be in the war (possibly undeclared) against the Far East, until such time as Japan attacks or I] 


Germany and Italy in about two months, but there is 
a reasonable possibility that Japan may remain out alto- 


gether.” 


August 19, 1941: 

“If England declares war on Japan but we do not, I very 
much suppose that we would follow a course of action 
similar to the one we are pursuing in the Atlantic as a 
neutral.” 


August 23, 1941: 

“IT have not given up hope of continuing peace in the 
Pacific but I could wish the thread by which it continues 
to hang were not so slender.” 


September 22, 1941. Extract from a copy of a letter to 
Admiral Hart sent to me by Admiral Stark: 

“Mr. Hull has not yet given up hope of a satisfactory 
settlement of our differences with Japan. Chances of such 
a settlement are, in my judgment, very slight.” 

















CHAPTER VI 
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ssion of E 


directly threatens territories whose security to the 
United States is of very great importance. 
“Specifically they recommend: 
“That no ultimatum be delivered to Japan.” 


It should be noted that on November 26, 1941, our gov- 
ernment did deliver a note to Japan which has frequently 
been referred to as an ultimatum, and which Mr. Stimson 
referred to as, “Mr. Hull's decision to kick the whole thing 
over.” The essentials of this note are set forth on page 145 
of this account. The fourteen part Japanese message decoded 
on December 6 and December 7, 1941, frequently referred 
to as Japan’s declaration of war, was a reply to Mr. Hull's 
ultimatum of November 26, 1941. 

The provisions of this ultimatum were withheld from me 
although testimony given in the investigations indicates re- 
sponsible officials in the Navy Department believed our note 
of November 26, 1941, would be the cause of immediate war 
with Japan. The Army Pearl Harbor Board of Investigation 
concurred in this opinion. 





every suppressed or expunged word reverberates 


through the earth from side to side.”—Ralph Waldo Emerson 


Japanese Intercepts 


In the findings of the Roberts Commission published in 


selfish, honest, clear testimony I have ever seen recorded or 
heard presented. The most brutal cross-examination failed to 
daunt him. The fact that his actions were dictated solely by 





January 1942 and in the record of proceedings of the Roberts 
Commi: sion of which I received a copy in January 1944, 
there were vague references which indicated that valuable if 
not vital information in the Navy Department had never been 
supplied to me. 

When I obtained a copy of the Hart investigation I found 
that Captain Laurance F. Safford, U. S. Navy, had testified 
at length in regard to these intercepts. His testimony here 
and subsequently before the court of inquiry and before the 
Joint Congressional Committee is the most courageous, un- 


his sense of justice and his personal integrity appeared in- 
comprehensible to certain minds. 

In the summer of 1944 when the Naval Court of Inquiry 
was conducting its investigation, Admiral King, who was 
then Acting Secretary of the Navy, authorized Captain 
Robert A. Lavender, U.S. Navy, one of my legal staff, 
to inspect the secret files containing the translated Japa- 
nese intercepts. 

Captain Lavender made his inspection the afternoon of the 
same day the permission was granted and selected some 43 
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messages which he had copied and authenticated that same 
afternoon. 

The next day General McNarney, then Deputy Chief of 
Staff of the Army, telephoned to the Director of Naval Com- 
munications protesting Lavender’s inspection and stating that 
ders forbade such inspection. The Director of Naval Com- 
munications said he had received no such order, whereupon 
McNarney said he meant that orders should forbid such 
inspection. 

The copies of the messages were not delivered to Captain 
Lavender but kept in the custody of the Chief of Naval Com- 
munications. 

Our next step was to request officially the President of the 
Naval Court of Inquiry to have these messages placed in 
eidence before the court. 

The Navy Department refused to permit these messages 
to be placed in evidence. At each session of the court we re- 
newed our demand. I then wrote a letter to the Secretary of 
the Navy and after an interval of several days we inquired 
again and again as to when we would receive an answer. I 
was then told that my letter had been misplaced and would 
[kindly supply the Secretary’s Office with a copy. I then 
wrote another request, the first three paragraphs of which 
were a duplicate of my original and added a fourth paragraph 
which stated in substance that (a) ten days ago I had de- 
livered personally to Vice Admiral Edwards, Deputy Com- 
mander in Chief, the original request and (b) I was now sub- 
mitting this same request again as I had been informed that 
the original letter was lost. I delivered this second letter 
personally to Admiral Edwards with the statement that it 
would do no good to lose my letters because from now on I 
would write the same letter daily to the Secretary of 
the Navy until I received an answer. While I was 
sill talking to Admiral Edwards a clerk brought my 
original letter and presented it to Admiral Edwards, say- 
ing he had just found it. 

From various indications we concluded that some one in 
attendance at the Court sessions was reporting the daily 
proceedings to the Secretary. Our only hope to place the 
selected dispatches in evidence was that I make a statement 
to Lavender in the presence of all those attending the court 
sessions (but not during the proceedings) to the effect that 
ifwe were not permitted to introduce this evidence, I pro- 
posed to hold a press conference and advise the press that 
Vital information essential to a determination of the full re- 
sponsibility for the Pearl Harbor disaster was being withheld 
fom the Naval Court of Inquiry. 

The day after this statement was made, we were per- 
mitted to have the evidence before the Court. 

Meanwhile the Army called me as the last witness to testify 

re the Army Board of Investigation. At the close of my 
lestimony I was asked the routine question of whether I had 
ay further statement to make. I then read the Board a 
memorandum which set forth the salient facts about the 
intercepted messages. It was immediately evident to me 
that no evidence on this subject had been placed be- 
fe this Board. Subsequently I learned that after I 
etified the Army Board started their investigation all 
Wer again, to cover the phases in connection with 

Japanese intercepts. Prior to this reinvestigation Army 
witnesses had not mentioned the Japanese intercepts when 
testifying before the Board. 

During the Congressional investigation it was disclosed 

the agency responsible for suppressing the testimony of 

y witnesses in regard to the Japanese intercepts was 

the Office of the Chief of Staff of the Army and that this 

Sippression was ordered either by General Marshall himself 
# by his Deputy Chief of Staff, General McNarney. 

The affidavit of Major General [Sherman] Miles [Assistant 
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Chief of Staff, Military Intelligence Division in 1941] stated 
that in his earlier testimony before the Army Pearl Harbor 
Board: : 


“I avoided any statement concerning details of informa- 
tion and intelligence which I had derived from Top Secret 
sources then called “Magic, or any intimation that such 
sources existed. The reason I so limited my testimony was 
because prior to my appearance before the Board, Brig- 
adier General Russell A. Osmun and then Colonel Carter 
W. Clarke of G-2 transmitted to me instructions from the 
Chief of Staff that I was not to disclose to the Army Pearl 
Harbor Board any facts concerning the radio intelligence 
mentioned, or the existence of that form of information or 
intelligence in the period preceding 7 December 1941. 
Accordingly, I obeyed that instruction.” 


Witnesses are sworn to tell the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. The injunction laid upon General Miles 
denied to the Board information without which it would have 
been impossible to arrive at a just and honest allocation of 
responsibility for the disaster. Whether this could be con- 
strued as instruction to commit perjury, I leave to the lawyers. 


The ‘White House File’ 


In November of 1945 during the Congressional investi- 
gation, Captain Lavender remarked to the lieutenant in 
charge of the secret file room that he had been searching 
Navy Department files for two years and had just discovered 
the one he was examining. He inquired: 

“Is there any other file bearing on the Pearl Harbor attack 
that we have not seen?” 

The lieutenant replied, “Well, there is the ‘White House 
File’.” 

He explained the “White House File” contained mes- 
sages transmitted and received in Navy code for the President, 
principally messages to and from Mr. Churchill. 

Lavender promptly reported this to me, adding that we 
could have access to the file only by permission of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. He had scarcely completed his report when 
Ensign John J. Phelan, U.S.N., a member of my legal staff, 
came in and reported that while in the office of Captain 
John F. Walsh, U. S. Navy, in charge of the Security Control 
Section, Security Branch, Office of Naval Intelligence, a 
lieutenant dashed in and excitedly exclaimed, “There 
is hell to pay. Kimmel has found out about the “White 
House File’.” 

Walsh quickly silenced him by pointing to Phelan and 
saying, “Here is one of Kimmel’s men.” 

My requests to the Secretary and to the President to 
examine this file were disapproved. We never found out what 
the file contained. 

In testimony before the Congressional Committee a Navy 
Department representative testified that there were only a few 
unimportant papers in the file. If this be true the anxiety of 
the lieutenant over my discovery of its existence is difficult to 
understand. 

It is possible that documents from the “White House File” 
that would have been of vital interest to investigators of Pearl 
Harbor were safely concealed in a box of documents and 
papers from the Navy Department stored at the White House 
from July 1943 to April 1947; also this might have been the 
resting place of the “Winds Execute” message missing from 
the files of the Navy Department. 


Senator Thomas's Bill 

On March 81, 1945, I read in the New York Herald 
Tribune a five-line dispatch which indicated a bill had been 
introduced in the Senate to prevent the disclosure of any 
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coded matter except by permission of the head of a govern- 
ment department or by the President. I wrote that day to 
Mr. Rugg, my chief counsel, and asked that he investigate. 
It took several days for him to obtain a copy of the bill and 
to notify Senator Ferguson that its passage would close the 
door to any investigation of Pearl Harbor. 

While I was in Washington on April 12, 1945, I received 
a message from Rugg in Boston stating this bill had been 
introduced by the chairman of the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee, Senator Elbert Thomas, of Utah, on March 30, 
1945, reported to the Senate on March 31 and passed by the 
Senate on April 5. 

When Senator Ferguson returned from a Caribbean trip he 
found the passage by the Senate an accomplished fact. I was 
desperate because, if the House passed the bill, that was the 
end of all disclosures about Pearl Harbor. 

So I gave all the facts about the bill to the Washington 
Post together with my views of the effects of such a law. I 
also telephoned several members of the House of Represent- 
atives. 

The next morning the Post and the Times Herald gave the 
matter such publicity that when the bill came before the 
House Committee they delayed action sufficiently to make a 
thorough investigation. When through administrative pressure 
a couple of months later it was brought to the floor of the 
House it was defeated by a vote of that body. 

Had this bill been made a law, this account and Admiral 
Theobald’s recent book would never have been written. Had 
I not read the obscure paragraph in the Herald Tribune the 
House would have passed the bill as the Senate did. 

This bill and the unprecedented haste with which it was 
passed by the Senate is another indication of the administra- 
tion’s determination to suppress all knowledge of the Wash- 
ington background to Pearl Harbor. 


Important Communications 

When I was on duty in the Navy Department prior to the 
war, there was in effect a system whereby each individual 
to whom a secret message or other important communication 
was shown, was required to sign some form of receipt show- 
ing that he had seen the communication. I had such a system 
in effect at my headquarters in Hawaii. The report of the 
Hewitt Board notes that my receipts were still on file at those 
headquarters in 1945. Such a system is essential to insure 
delivery and to protect the communication personnel who 
are responsible for the routing and delivery to the officials 
whose duty requires them to see the communication. How- 
ever, the various investigations failed to discover receipts 
signed by officers on duty in the Navy Department. 

Many times naval officers who had occupied highly re- 
sponsible positions in the Navy Department in the months 
before and until Pearl Harbor, when confronted with a se- 
cret message from the files of the Navy Department stated 
they had no recollection of ever having seen the message. 
One example among many such claims is that of Admiral 
Richmond Kelly Turner, who was in charge of Navy War 
Plans and responsible to the Chief of Naval Operations for 
preparing orders such as the so-called “war warning” mes- 
sage of November 27, 1941. Admiral Turner testified that he 
had no recollection of ever having seen the “ships in harbor” 
Japanese intercept message which has been referred to as 
the “bomb plot message.” Other testimony indicates this 
message was discussed among the communication personnel 
of the War and Navy Departments. The young naval officers 
assured their Army counterparts that the Fleet would be far 
from Pearl Harbor when the Japanese attacked. 

Here is a message which demanded positive action by the 
head of Naval War Plans but Admiral Turner in his testi- 
mony disclaimed all knowledge of and responsibility for the 
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message. He stated it was the duty of Naval Intelligence 
to furnish such information to the Naval Commander in 
Hawaii. 

The “bomb plot message” was distributed on October 9, 
1941, to the President, to the Secretary of the Navy, to 
Admiral Stark as the Chief of Naval Operations, to the Direc- 
tor of Naval Communications, to Admiral Turner as the 
Director of War Plans, and to the Director of Naval Intelli- 
gence. 


Three Incidents: a Summary 

There were three incidents. which disclosed the existence 
and made possible the publication of the vital Japanese inter- 
cepted dispatches which clearly revealed Japanese intentions 
to attack the Fleet at Pearl Harbor. Had any one of these 
three incidents not occurred, the investigations of Pearl 
Harbor would have been conducted without benefit of the 
information contained in these dispatches and buried in secret 
file rooms in Washington. 

The first of these incidents was the visit of Captain Lau- 
rance F. Safford to my office in New York when he told me 
of the existence of the Japanese intercepts and gave me a 
verbal summary of their contents. 

The second was the purely fortuitous circumstance that 
Admiral King was Acting Secretary of the Navy on the par- 
ticular day in the summer of 1944 when my request to exam- 
ine these files was presented and that he freely permitted this 
inspection. 

The third was that, by the purest chance, I found that five- 
line item buried on an inside page of the New York Herald 
Tribune on March 31, 1945, reporting the introduction of a 
bill in the Senate to prevent the publication of any matter 
that had been placed in code except by permission of the 
President or a Cabinet officer. As I have already stated, this 
bill passed the Senate but was defeated in the House of 
Representatives when Mr. Charles B. Rugg, my chief coun- 
sel, convinced the membership of the true purpose of the 
bill. Had this bill been enacted none of the intercepted 
Japanese messages would have been made public. 

I am convinced that the guiding hand which determines 
the fate of each and all of us intended that the respon- 
sibility for Pearl Harbor should be placed where it rightfully 
belongs. 


Captain Safford and Admiral Pye 

In February 1944 Captain Laurance F. Safford, U.S. Navy, 
came to my office in New York. In a three-hour conference 
he told me that in. the previous fall he judged I would soon 
be brought to trial by General Court Martial and he would 
be called as a witness. He therefore proceeded to collect the 
data under his cognizance as Chief of the Decoding and 
Decrypting Section of the Office of Naval Communications. 
For the first time he then discovered that the most vital 
information contained in the decrypted Japanese intercepts 
had never been supplied to me. 

When he realized the full extent of the vital information 
that had been withheld from me his sense of justice com- 
pelled him to come to me. He then outlined to me verbally 
the essence of the information available in the Navy Depart- 
ment in the weeks prior to Pearl Harbor and which had never 
been supplied to me. 

Even though the findings of the Roberts Commission pub- 
lished in January, 1942, and the record of its proceedings, an 
abbreviated copy of which was supplied to me in December 
1948, guardedly intimated the Navy Department had certain 
information which had been denied me, I was appalled at 
Safford’s disclosures. 

In early December, 1941, even though Safford then be- 
lieved the withheld information was being supplied to me, 
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he became so concerned over the situation that he seriously 
contemplated sending me a personal warning which would 
have placed his whole career in jeopardy. 

Vice Admiral William S. Pye, U.S. Navy, was the second 
in command of the Pacific Fleet when I was the Commander- 
in-Chief. I had known Pye since Naval Academy days. We 
had served together many times. 

When I told Pye of the information available in the Navy 
Department which had been withheld from the Pacific Fleet, 
he listened intently but made no comment. 

When Pye completed his testimony before the Naval Court 
of Inquiry he came to my office where I gave him a copy 
of the Hart Investigation open at Safford’s testimony. 

Pye has a calm, even disposition, but as he read he became 
excited, exclaiming, “Here it is; here it is!” I said, “What do 
you mean?” He replied, “Why, here is what you told me last 
April. I thought you were crazy. I believed this thing had 
preyed on your mind so much that you had gone nuts.” 

That this information had been received in the War and 
Navy Departments in Washington over a period of months 
and withheld from the Commanders of our armed forces in 
Hawaii was so incredible to Pye that he simply could not 
believe it. Here was a man whom I had known during all my 
adult life who concluded I was crazy when I told him of the 
evidence I had discovered. What chance had I to convince 
the public of these incredible facts except by indisputable 
evidence? 


Why the Fleet Was Not Kept Indefinitely at Sea 

During the various investigations and particularly during 
the Congressional investigation there was much talk of how I 
should have kept the Fleet at sea for an indefinite period 
after the receipt of the dispatches of November 27. Such talk 
ignores the rigid limit imposed on Fleet operations by the 
number of tankers and the facilities for fueling the ships from 
the reserves on shore at Pearl Harbor. It was out of the 
question to fuel all the ships of the Fleet at sea from the only 
four tankers we had fitted for this purpose. With the fueling 
facilities in Pearl Harbor it would have taken 96 hours to 
refuel the fleet. To immobilize the Fleet or any considerable 
portion of it for four days or even two days was a risk that 
could not be accepted. The Fleet had not been. kept at sea 
during previous times of tension and the Navy Department 
knew it was not at sea this time. The Pacific Fleet had no 
place to replenish fuel except at Pearl Harbor. Our Asiatic 
Fleet had a multiplicity of fueling ports in the British and 
Dutch East Indies. 

Had the intormation which indicated a Japanese attack on 
the Fleet within a short time been given to me, I would have 
disposed the Fleet as described in another section of this 
account, 
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Some Strange Testimony 


Admiral Turner contends, in testimony before the Congres- 
sional Committee, that the Pacific Fleet was not ordered to 
permit Japan to commit the first overt act. In another part 
of his testimony he states: 


“The decision as to when and where to consider that 
they had committed an attack or were about to commit an 
attack on us was felt to be within the province of the 
Commander-in-Chief and that we should avoid any details 

and if they had brought a task force within 500 miles 
of Hawaii, under the circumstances that most assuredly 
would have been an overt act.” 


The wording of the orders leaves no doubt that the Pacific 
Fleet was required to permit Japan to commit the first overt 
act. Turner’s testimony is the first and only intimation I 
have had that the contrary was the case. 

The statement that a Japanese task force within 500 miles 
of Hawaii would have been an overt act is completely at 
variance with the interpretation placed upon the orders by 
myself and the competent officers who were advising me. I 
had strict orders not to bomb submarines in the operating 
areas outside the three-mile limit. On November 28, 1941, 
I violated these orders by issuing instructions to the Fleet 
to bomb strange submarines in all the operating areas. At the 
same time I notified the Chief of Naval Operations of my 
action, 

If the Navy Department intended the Pacific Fleet to 
attack any Japanese task force within 500 miles of Hawaii, 
what prevented them from so informing the Fleet command? 

Testimony such as that just described, expressed for the 
first time after the tragic events leading to Pearl Harbor, 
further confirms the failure to alert the Pacific Fleet to the 
mounting crisis. 

In this connection the instructions in a letter from 
Admiral Stark to Admiral Kimmel dated September 23, 1941, 
were never changed. These instructions were: 


“In reply to question (a). your existing orders to escorts 
are appropriate under the present situation. They are also 
in accordance with Article 723 U.S. Navy Regulations; no 
orders should be given to shoot at the present time, other 
than those clearly set forth in this article. I believe there 
is little possibility of an Italian or German raider molesting 
a naval ship, but there might be another Robin Moore 
incident in the Pacific, in which case the President might 
give orders for action in the Pacific similar to those now in 
effect in. the Atlantic; but that is something for the future.” 

a e o 


“It takes a good many shovelfuls to bury the truth.’—Danish proverb 


Proceedings of the Roberts Commission 


The Roberts Commission was appointed December 16, 
1941. It was headed by Associate Justice Owen D. Roberts 
of the U.S. Supreme Court. Its members were Admiral Wil- 
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liam H. Standley, a former Fleet Commander and Chief of 
Naval Operations, Rear Admiral J. M. Reeves, a former Com- 
mander of the U.S. Fleet, Major General Frank R. McCoy, 
U.S.A., Retired, President of the Foreign Policy Association, 
and Brigadier General Joseph T. McNarney, U.S. Army, of 
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the Army Air Corps, an officer on duty in the War Depart- 
ment and years junior to General Short and me. 

Regulations of the Navy governing the conduct of courts 
of inquiry and boards of investigation in force at the time of 
Pearl Harbor provided that when any ‘one might be held 
responsible for any casualty or disaster, he be called before 
the investigating body, informed of the substance of the evi- 
dence implicating him and made an interested party or a de- 
fendant. This gave him the right to have counsel, to be present 
during the testimony of witnesses, and to cross-examine wit- 
nesses, also to introduce evidence before the investigating 
body. The very nature of the disaster at Pearl Harbor made 
me an interested party. 

The Roberts Commission was not conducted in accordance 
with the rules governing Naval investigations. Indeed it was 
conducted with complete disregard of all rules of fair play 
and justice. 

I was denied any knowledge of what any witness testified. 
It was not until 1944, when I was supplied a copy of 
the proceedings, that I learned what testimony the Com- 
mission had recorded. I will never know what testimony 
was not recorded. 

I had no opportunity to confront witnesses or to sub- 
mit evidence on subjects they discussed. Each witness 
was enjoined by the Commission that his testimony was 
secret. 

When I came before the Commission I was informed 
that I was not permitted to have counsel, also that I was not 
on trial. Rear Admiral [Robert A.] Theobald was permitted 
to assist me in handling my papers. When Admiral Theobald 
interposed to correct misunderstandings that are bound to 
arise when five persons are questioning one, Mr. Roberts repri- 
manded Theobald reminding him that he was not my counsel 
as I was not permitted to have counsel. When Theobald re- 
fused to be suppressed, Mr. Roberts insisted that Theobald 
be sworn as a witness. The copy of the record of proceedings 
supplied to me contains no record of these statements of 
Mr. Roberts. 

Several days after I had completed my testimony I asked 
when I would be permitted to read and verify the record of 
my testimony. After considerable argument I was permitted 
to come alone to see the record of my testimony. 

I found the transcript of my testimony incomplete, in- 
accurate and misleading. The transcript was so badly garbled 
and there were such glaring omissions that I requested au- 
thority to return the next day with a stenographer (yeoman) 
and Theobald to assist me to reconstruct the testimony as 
nearly as possible as it had been presented. An example of 
what I found was the omission from the transcript of a 16- 
page statement which I had read to the Commission and 
supplied them with a copy. 

Late that evening I was informed that Mr. Roberts had 
ruled that I could return with a stenographer but that I would 
not be permitted to have Theobald assist me. Next morning 
I had an interview with Mr. Roberts (Admiral Standley 
was present) in which I renewed my request. In the 
course of his reply, Mr. Roberts again assured me that 
I was not on trial, that the President had expressly 
told him this was not a trial. My reply was that his 
statement was just so many words and words do not alter 
facts. In the eyes of the American people I was on trial 
and no words of his could alter that fact. 

Mr. Roberts was not stupid enough to believe what he 
told me. At least he used the term “trial” in its strictly legal- 
istic sense. 

As a result of this interview, Theobald, the stenographer, 
and I revised the transcript to present the substance of what 
I actually testified to before the Commission. Subsequently 
J was informed that the original transcript would remain un- 
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changed and my revision would be attached as an addendum. 
When I was supplied with a copy of the proceedings in 1944 
I found the original transcript considerably revised and the 
16-page statement added. The remainder of my corrections 
were placed in an addendum attached to the so-called 
original. 

In 1944 I found in the Navy Department a copy of a 
letter addressed to the Chief of Naval Operations by the 
chief of Naval Intelligence which detailed the testimony 
he had given to the Roberts Commission. No record of 
this testimony is included in the copy of the proceedings 
supplied to me. 

The proceedings, strangely enough, relate that the part of 
the findings which record that General Marshall and Admiral 
Stark had performed their duties relating to the attack on 
Pearl Harbor in an exemplary manner, had first been sub- 
mitted to them and revised to their satisfaction before being 
adopted by the Commission. 

The treatment accorded General Marshall and Admiral 
Stark is in sharp contrast to that accorded to General Short 
and to me. While I was testifying before the Commission, Mr. 
Roberts’ attitude was that of a prosecutor, not a judge. In 
retrospect it is clear that when he had received what he be- 
lieved to be damaging admissions he carefully refrained from 
further questions which would have clarified the statements 
made. 

The conduct of the Commission’s investigation was 
without precedent. It was conducted without regard to 
rules, law or justice. Scapegoats had to be provided to 
save the administration. Apparently Short and I wer 
elected before the Commission left Washington. How a 
justice of the U.S. Supreme Court, two Generals and 
two Admirals could lend themselves to such an undertaking 
is past understanding. 

Without affording me the opportunity to defend myself, 
the Roberts Commission convicted me without trial on secret 
evidence withheld from me and the public and published the 
findings to the world. 

The conflicting and confusing orders sent to General Short 
and to me is best illustrated by the indictment in the find- 
ings of the Commission which states that General Short and 
I did not consult as to the meaning of the warning messages 
received. Aside from the fact that we did confer both before 
and after the receipt of the messages, it is a strange doctrine 
that would require the Admiral commanding the Pacific 
Fleet to consult with the Commanding General at Hawaii 
to determine the meaning of a message from the Chief 
of Naval Operations and equally ridiculous to require the 
Commanding General at Hawaii to consult with the Com- 
mander of the Pacific Fleet to determine the meaning of 
a message sent to him by the Army Chief of Staff. Yet 
this was the principal indictment used by the Roberts 
Commission in their attempt to fasten the blame for the 
Pearl Harbor disaster upon General Short and me. The 
mere statement that such consultation was necessary to de- 
termine the meaning of an order is ap indictment of the 
agency which originated it. 

The Roberts Commission may well have been confused as 
their findings indicate they were. 

I do not know whether the members of the Commission 
had access to the “Magic” messages. General McNarney’s 
concern, when he was Deputy Chief of Staff in 1944, because 
of the inspection by my counsel of the secret translated 
Japanese intercepts would indicate that McNarney, who 
was a member of the Roberts Commission, knew what 
they contained. However, Mr. Justice Roberts in his 
testimony before the Congressional Committee indicated 
that he would not have read them even had they been 
presented to him. 
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It is impossible to imagine how a just and honest alloca- 
tion of responsibility for the Pearl Harbor disaster can be 
made without a thorough knowledge of the Japanese inter- 
cepts and of their distribution prior to the attack. 

* * * 

The confusion in handling papers and testimony given to 
the Commission is evidenced by requests for copies of the 
Security Order, Pacific Fleet Confidential Letter No. 2CL-41. 
When I appeared for the last time before the Commission, 
conversation within the Commission indicated the five mem- 
bers could not find a copy. They thereupon requested five 
additional copies of this order. When I gave this request to 
Lieutenant Commander Paul Crosley, the Flag Secretary, 
he informed me that this would make a total of 17 copies 
supplied to the Commission. 

° o 2 


The Hart Investigation 

Early in 1944 I was invited by the Navy Department to 
collaborate in an investigation of the Pearl Harbor disaster 
to be undertaken by Admiral T.C. Hart. Admiral Hart 
intimated to me that Secretary Knox was favorably disposed 
toward me and the investigation would benefit me. An ex- 
change of letters with Mr. Knox developed certain stipula- 
tions I must agree to before my assistance would be accept- 
able. These stipulations placed my fate completely at the 
mercy of the Secretary. I therefore declined to take any part 
in the Hart investigation. Admiral Hart took the testimony 
of numerous naval personnel and gathered much valuable 
data, the most interesting of which was the testimony of 
Captain Safford who outlined the information received in the 

Department through the translation of the intercepted 
J se messages. 

n I came to Washington for the Naval Court of In- 
quiry in the summer of 1944, a copy of the Hart investiga- 
tion was supplied to me. Safford’s testimony provided me 
with my first authoritative information on this subject. Ad- 
miral Hart submitted no conclusions, findings or recommen- 
dations. 


The Naval Court of Inquiry 

In June of 1944 the Congress by resolution demanded 
that the executive branch of the Government investigate the 
Pearl Harbor disaster. To comply with this resolution the 
Navy convened a Court of Inquiry and the Army a Board of 
Investigation. 

The Naval Court of Inquiry was convened by precept 
dated 13 July 1944. The President of this court was Ad- 
miral Orin G. Murfin, U.S. Navy, Retired, tormerly Com- 
mander-in-Chief, U.S. Asiatic Fleet. The other members were 
Admiral E.C. Kalbfus, U.S. Navy, Retired, formerly Com- 
mander of the Battle Force, U.S. Fleet, and Vice Admiral 
Adolphus Andrews, U.S. Navy, Retired, formerly Command- 
er of the Scouting Force, U.S. Fleet, when it was based on 
Pearl Harbor, with Commander Harold Biesmaier, an experi- 
enced naval lawyer, as judge advocate. These officers were 
selected by the Secretary of the Navy to conduct this inves- 
tigation. They were experienced officers of great ability who 
had a comprehensive grasp of the capacities and limitations 
imposed by logistic and operational difficulties under which 
the Pacific Fleet was forced to operate. 

When I came before the Naval Court of Inquiry in the 
summer of 1944, I was made a defendant, which gave me the 
tight to be present during all proceedings of the court, to 
C0ss-examine witnesses, call witnesses, and to present evi- 
to the court. In short, it gave me the right to defend 
myself. ; 

After a thorough investigation, the Naval Court CLEARED 
ME COMPLETELY AND MADE IN EFFECT A POSI- 
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TIVE FINDING OF NO BLAME OR MISTAKES IN 
JUDGMENT ON MY PART AND THAT I DID EVERY- 
THING POSSIBLE UNDER THE CIRCUMSTANCES. 

Their findings were contrary to those of the Roberts 
Commission. They placed the blame for the Pearl Harbor dis- 
aster largely on the shoulders of the Secretary of the Navy 
and his principal subordinates. 

The court assembled the record of proceedings in two 
separate parts and the findings also in two parts. One part 
of each was marked secret and the other part was un- 
classified. The court expected the unclassified part to be pub- 
lished. The parts marked secret included all reference to the 
“Magic” intercepted Japanese messages and some other 
matter. 

Shortly after the proceedings and findings were submitted 
to the Secretary, a letter from the Secretary to Admiral Orin 
G. Murfin, the President of the Court, was published in the 
press. The letter stated that the Court of Inquiry had marked 
the proceedings and findings secret so nothing could be pub- 
lished. 

At an interview which followed quickly, Admiral Mur- 
fin told the Secretary certain parts of the proceedings 
and findings had not been marked secret because the 
court expected those parts to be published. The Secretary 
replied he had meant to tell Murfin to mark these parts 
secret. Admiral Murfin then stated the court would not 
mark the unclassified parts secret—the Secretary could 
do so if he wished but the Secretary had no right to tell 
the press or anyone else that the court had marked all 
the proceedings and findings secret. During this interview 
the counsellor of the department, who was present, re- 
marked to the effect that publication of the record at that 
time would be disastrous. 

The parts of the report marked non-confidential by the 
Court of Inquiry were not released to the press until 29 
August 1945. 

Admiral King’s endorsement reversing the findings of the 
Court of Inquiry was dated November 6, 1944. I had an inter- 
view with King on December 7, 1944, during which he ad- 
mitted he had never read the proceedings upon which 
the Court had based their findings. Yet I found when 
the records were published in September 1945 that, for 
reasons of his own, on November 6, 1944, King had not 
hesitated to reverse the findings which cleared me and to 
brand me with the lack of superior judgment required of 
an officer of my rank. 

At this time Admiral King had many duties and heavy re- 
sponsibilities; however I believe every dictate of justice 
demanded that before he repudiated the findings of the 
Naval Court of Inquiry composed of outstanding officers who 
had devoted many weeks to collecting, evaluating, and judg- 
ing the evidence, he should have read the record of proceed- 
ings and read it carefully. The American people were en- 
titled to his best judgment regardless of the desires of the 
Secretary of the Navy and the administration. 

In a letter to the Secretary of the Navy dated July 14, 
1948, he reversed the finding he had made in No- 
vember 1944. 

The Naval Court of Inquiry found that Admiral Stark 
failed to transmit to Admiral Kimmel, during the very crit- 
ical period of 26 November to 7 December, important in- 
formation which he had regarding the Japanese situation and, 
especially, that he did not on the morning of December 7, 
1941, transmit immediately the information that a break in 
diplomatic relations was imminent and an attack in the 
Hawaiian area might be expected soon. [Author's italics] 
This was in effect a direct criticism of Mr. Roosevelt al- 
though direct criticism of the President was not authorized 
by their precept. 
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The Army Board of Investigation 


While the Navy was conducting the Naval Court of In- 
quiry, a similar inquiry was being conducted by an Army 
Board of Investigation. Their findings held that the War De- 
partment in Washington bore much of the responsibility for 
the disaster. Mr. Stimson elected to bypass the Judge Advo- 
cate General of the Army and to review the findings of the 
Board himself. He produced a review which exonerated 
General Marshall and himself. 

The findings of the Army Pearl Harbor Board of Inves- 
tigation inelude: 


“The Chief of Staff of the Army, General George C. 
Marshall, failed in his relations with the Hawaiian Depart- 
ment in the following particulars: 

(a) “To keep the Commanding General of the Hawaiian 
Department fully advised of the growing tenseness of the 
Japanese situation which indicated an increasing necessity 
for better preparation for war, of which information he had 
an abundance and Short had little.” 

(b) “To send additional instructions to the Commanding 
General of the Hawaiian Department on November 28, 
1941, when evidently he failed to realize the import of 
General Short’s reply of November 27th, which indicated 
clearly that General Short had misunderstood and mis- 
construed the message of November 27 (472) and had 
not adequately alerted his command for war.” 

(c) “To get to General Short on the evening of Decem- 
ber 6th and the early morning of December 7th, the 
critical information indicating an almost immediate break 
with Japan, though there was ample time to have accom- 
plished this.” 

(d) “To investigate and determine the state of readi- 
ness of the Hawaiian Command between November 27 
and December 7,.1941, despite the impending threat of 
war. 


The findings of the Army Pearl Harbor Board of Investi- 
gation also include the following statement: 


“The record shows that from informers and other sources 

the War Department had complete and detailed informa- 
tion of Japanese intentions. Information of the evident 
Japanese intention to go to war in the very near future 
was well known to the Secretary of State, the Secretary 
of War, the Chief of Staff of the Army, the Secretary of 
the Navy, and the Chief of Naval Operations. It was not 
a question of fact; it was only a question of time. The next 
few days would see the end of peace and the beginning of 
war. 
“If it be assumed that for any reason the information 
could not have been given to the Hawaiian Department, 
then it was the responsibility of the War Department to 
give orders to Short what to do, and to tell him to go on 
an all-out alert instead of a sabotage alert. 

“As elsewhere related in. detail, when vital informa- 
tion of December 6th reached G-2 of the War Department, 
not later than nine o'clock the evening of December 6, it 
was placed in the locked pouch and delivered to the Sec- 
retary of the General Staff, Colonel Bedell Smith, now Lt. 
General Smith, with a warning from Colonel Bratton, Chief 
of the Far Eastern Section of G-2, that it contained a vitally 
important message. In fact the message implied war and 
soon. Whatever was the reason of Colonel Bedell Smith 
for not conveying this message to General Marshall on the 
night of December 6th it was an unfortunate one. And 
further, with the top War Department officials fully aware 
of the critical nature of the situation, standing operating 
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procedure should have required the delivery of this vital 
information to General Marshall at once. He himself was 
responsible for the organization and operation of his own 
immediate office. 

“This information could have been sent to Short on the 
afternoon (Honolulu time) of December 6. Additionally 
this ‘same information was given to General Gerow’s Exec- 
utive, Colonel Gailey, of the War Plans Division, and there 
is no evidence of action taken by that Division. 

“The responsibility of the War Department is clear- 
ly defined and plain. Action by it would have been 
sufficient further to have alerted the Hawaiian Depart. 
ment. It was in possession of the information which 
was the last clear chance to use the means available to 
meet an attack. It had the background of the full de- 
velopment of the Japanese preparation for war and its 
probable date. 

“Again, the equally important and vital information of 
December 7th, the day of the attack, was in the possession 
of the War Department at 0900 on the morning of De- 
cember 7. 

“Under the circumstances where information has a vital 
bearing upon actions to be taken by field commanders, and 
this information cannot be disclosed by the War Depart- 
ment to its field commanders, it is incumbent upon the 
War Department then to assume the reponsibility for spe- 
cific directions to the theater commanders. This is an ex- 
ception to the admirable policy of the War Department of 
decentralized and complete responsibility upon the com- 
petent field commanders. 

“Short got neither form of assistance from the War De- 
partment. The disaster of Pearl Harbor would have been 
eliminated to the extent that its defenses were available 
on December 7 if alerted in time. The difference between 
alerting these defenses in time by a directive from the War 
Department based upon this information and the failure to 
alert them is a difference for which the War Department 
is responsible. . . . 

“The War Department had the information, All they 
had to do was either to give it to Short or give him direc- 
tions based upon it.” 


Like the Navy Court of Inquiry, the Army Board of In- 
vestigation was not authorized to criticize “Mr. Roosevelt. 
Nevertheless the criticisms of General Marshall and the War 
Department include the President because he was kept fully 
informed of all phases of the Japanese situation including in- 
structions and information sent to the Commanders in Ha- 
wWaii. 


The Hewitt Investigation 

The Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Forrestal, displeased with 
the findings of the Naval Court of Inquiry, requested Ad- 
miral J.O. Richardson, my predecessor as Commander-in- 
Chief of the Fleet, to conduct a further investigation of the 
disaster. Admiral Richardson declined, stating in effect that 
he was not available for that duty because the primary qual- 
ification for such an investigator was to have no preconceived 
ideas as to where the responsibility lay and no fixed ideas 
upon the subject; that he, Richardson, was disqualified be- 
cause he was firmly convinced that much of the responsi- 
bility for the Pearl Harbor disaster rested upon the occupant 
of 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue and the members of his Cabi- 
net and that no testimony that might be adduced would 
change that opinion. 

How many Admirals were approached before Admiral H. 
Kent Hewitt was designated to conduct the investigation I do 
not know. Lieutenant ‘(Commander John F. Sonnett, a lawyet 
in civilian life and serving ‘as special assistant to Secretary 
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Forrestal, was appointed counsel. Most of the examination of 
witnesses was conducted by Mr. Sonnett. 
The precept for this investigation specifically provided: 


“Except that the testimony you take should be taken 
under oath so as to be on equal status in this respect with 
the testimony previously taken, you will conduct your ex- 
amination in an informal manner and without regard to 
legal or formal requirements.” [Author's italics] 


The proceedings and findings of the Naval Court were 
submitted to the Secretary in October 1944. In June 1945 the 


j public press carried the announcement that Admiral H. Kent 


Hewitt would make Forrestal’s further investigation. 

I wrote immediately to the Secretary and requested that 
I be permitted to be present with counsel during the inves- 
tigation and be given the rights of a defendant. The Secre- 
tary's reply denied me this right on the plea that time did not 
permit—which reason I did not accept. I wrote a second letter 
protesting this decision in strong language. I never received 
a reply. 

Thus once more an Admiral was found who was willing 
to conduct a star chamber investigation from which I was 
excluded and to arrive at findings on my official conduct 
without permitting me to defend myself or to know what evi- 
dence he had received. Like the Roberts Commission every- 
thing was secret. I gathered that Mr. Sonnett ‘in “effect con- 

ed the investigation. Captain Safford testified that Mr. 
Sonnett had attempted to intimidate him and finally to con- 
vince Safford that he, Safford, suffered hallucinations. Some 
witnesses who testified before the Hewitt board changed the 
testimony they had previously sworn to. 

Meanwhile the Secretary of War, displeased by the 

findings of the Army Board, had _ Lieutenant Colonel 
Henry C. Clausen, a lawyer in civil life, conduct a 
similar investigation. 
“Ih justice to Admiral King 1 must record that he told me 
he had protested the appointment of Hewitt or any other 
individual to conduct such an investigation. In King’s opinion, 
such an appointment delegated too much power and responsi- 
bility to a single individual. 


The Congressional Investigation 

I welcomed the Congressional investigation. It was largely 

through the efforts of my counsel, Mr; Charles B. Rugg of 

on, that this investigation was held. This was the only 
method by which correspondence and dispatches marked 
secret could be made public. Until the translations of the 
Japanese intercepts and other material marked secret were 
teleased for publication, I had no chance to present my 
case to the public. If I had done so I would have made my- 
self liable to penalties prescribed for such an offense. Also no 
oe would have believed my unsupported statement of such 
a fantastic story. The public would have concluded, as Ad- 
miral Pye did, that I had lost my mind. 

The administration, by a series of Presidential orders, 
the majority vote of the committee, and a committee staff 
friendly to the administration, decided what papers and 
tvidence could be presented to the Committee. In spite 
of these and other difficulties, much pertinent and valuable 
evidence was recorded. There is no doubt that vital informa- 
tion has not yet been diclosed. 

The general attitude of the managers of this investigation 
ipilllustrated by the action of the Committee counsel, Mr. 
William D. Mitchell, who attempted to. exclude from the 
Committee all knowledge of the offensive tasks assigned 
by the War Plans to the Pacific Fleet. He attempted to 
8ve to the Committee the impression that the sole duty 

the Pacific Fleet was to defend Pearl Harbor when 
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exactly the reverse was true. Pearl Harbor existed for the 
supply of the Fleet; defense of the Fleet, while in Pearl 
Harbor, was an Army responsibility. My counsel's protest 
at this distortion of the evidence was ignored. It was only 
when the investigation was far advanced that the Repub- 
lican members succeeded in obtaining the suppressed docu- 
ments. 

The Committee selected the witnesses to be called. In 
several instances the Committee did not call the witnesses I 
requested. One of these was Fleet Admiral William F. Hal- 
sey. Halsey was the commander of the aircraft of the Battle 
Force and the senior naval aviator under my command while 
I was Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet. He was in 
command of the Carrier Group returning from the reenforce- 
ment of Wake Island on December 7, 1941, when the at- 
tack came. He had firsthand knowledge of the attack and 
the information and orders supplied by the Navy Depart- 
ment. His testimony would have been of the greatest value 
to the Committee. The Committee did not call him and did 
not take his evidence. 

Perhaps the convictions he expressed to me in a letter 
of July 20, 1953, may be the reason. I quote Admiral Hal- 
sey’s letter to me: 


“As you know I have always thought, and have not hesi- 
tated to say on any and all occasions, that I believe you 
and Short were the greatest military martyrs this country 
has ever produced, and that your treatment was outra- 
geous. In the course of time I have not changed my opinion 
one iota. I have always felt that you were left holding the 
bag for something you did not know and could not con- 
trol. I always felt you kept me fully informed and that I 
knew all the important and pertinent secret information. 
Certainly we did not discard the possibility of an attack 
on Pearl, but with evidence we had the most logical infer- 
ence was that the attack would be against the Philippines 
and to the southward. Knowing what I did, I felt I was 
just as responsible as you or anyone else in the higher 
command position. 

“Had we been in possession of the ‘Magic’ messages 
with clear implication from the Japs, by their anxiety to 
be constantly informed of ships berthing, that an attack 
on Pearl was intended, and the further pointed fact that 
the date was Dec. 7th, the Enterprise and Lexington would 
never have gone on their missions to Wake and Midway. 
And further the Fleet would not have been in Pearl Har- 
bor on that date. It is probable that we should have been 
able to locate the Jap fleet by air scouting before they 
could reach their take off position. Again all good luck 
and God bless you. 

“My love to you both, 

As ever— 
Bill Halsey” 


The Congressional investigation was governed by the maj- 
ority party, the Democrats. The huge volumes of testimony 
in that inquiry served to confuse the public mind as to the 
significance of the facts and to smother testimony damaging 
to the administration. 

In the main, the views of the administration prevailed. 
The public was fed up with the inquiry. Millions of words 
had concealed the salient facts about Pearl Harbor. We were 
unready at Pearl Harbor for reasons set forth in this record. 
I cannot excuse those in authority in Washington for what 
they did. And I do not believe that thousands of mothers 
and fathers whose sons perished on that tragic seventh day 
of December, 1941, will excuse them. They will be judged 
at the bar of history. In my book they must answer on the 
Day of Judgment like any other criminal. 
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“PASSIVE RETALIATION’? 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


prespose AIRMEN who, according to the terms of 
the Korean armistice agreement, should have been 
given their freedom are being held in bondage by the 
clique which rules Communist China. The Government 
of the United States has filed its protest for the record. 

But what else is our Government going to do about 
it? Bring it up in the United Nations and make speeches 
there? Isn’t chat about all the Communists ever expect 
us to do? Isn’t that why they continue their calculated 
insults, as our planes are shot down and as American 
soldiers.are held in prison? 

Senator Knowland of California has proposed that 
there be a naval blockade of the China Coast. Secre- 
tary of State Dulles answers, in effect, “not now but 
perhaps later.” The President says he will have to ask 
Congress to authorize it if it is to be done, because he 
feels a blockade is “an act of war.” International law, 
however, is replete with instances of naval action never 
considered as an act of war but as a reprisal to protect 
American lives and property. We have even seized 
ports in the past. In China, we and our allies in 1900 
landed Marines to rescue the personnel of the Ameri- 
can and other legations held captive in Peking during 
the “Boxer” Rebellion. 

But what is the United States doing today? The 
peace-at-any-price elements have risen to denounce 
any .suggestion of a blockade as leading to war, and it 
is asserted that war must be avoided unless we are di- 
rectly attacked. 

Apparently we are to assume an attitude of passive 
retaliation with vaguely worded protests and speeches. 
It is analogous to the doctrine of passive resistance as 
dramatized by the late Mahatma Gandhi of India. It 
is a species of pacifism. 


Even as the Secretary of State describes the 
importance of building up our military strength to de- 
ter aggression, he couples it with a statement that we 
never intend to use that military strength unless we 
are attacked. It is true that we have signed a series 
of mutual-assistance pacts to defend various countries 
allied with us in Asia, but it is crystal clear that we 
do not intend to fight even a “local war” or apply re- 
prisals to secure respect for our rights if such steps 
might lead to an enlarged conflict. This can be inter- 
preted to mean that we will not use military force at all. 

To argue against such a policy always brings forth 
from the pacifists the cry that “preventive war” is being 
advocated as an alternative course. Yet a policy of an- 
nouncing that we will not fight unless directly attacked 
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encourages the Communists to proceed with their 
aggression in and infiltration of free countries. They 
know that they will not meet with any “massive retalia- 
tion” but merely more conversation, conferences, and 
“coexistence.” This is not a policy to deter aggression. 
It is a policy that stimulates aggression. 

What leverage do we possess short of war? 

First, we can threaten to cut off all trade with the 
Communists. We can offer to compensate allied pro- 
ducers for any financial losses. 

Second, we can threaten to sever diplomatic relations 
with the Government of Soviet Russia—the main cul- 
prit—and mobilize the moral force of the world against 
the Communists. 

Third, we can tell the peoples behind the Iron Cur- 
tain that we may have to abandon intercourse of any 
kind—financial and economic—with the Communist 
governments. t 

But we or our allies repeatedly announce that we 
will not adopt such a policy. We forfeit our leverage by 
constantly telling the enemy what we will not do. 

Yet these measures could gradually pave the way for 
liberation of the oppressed peoples. This policy at 
least would clarify the whole atmosphere and give the 
free world a definite goal—a great cause. 


To accept “peaceful coexistence” and do 
nothing in the face of threats to our safety, as the Com- 
munists infiltrate the free countries, is the same as say- 
ing that we are willing to allow them to get control of 
each allied government and that we will fight only after 
the United States has been isolated. 

This is the road to an early war. The advocates of 
peace-at-any-price and appeasement have brought on 
two world wars. They can bring on a third by encour- 
aging the potential aggressors. 

For our policies to date are contradictory and may 
produce in the minds of the Communists the errone- 
ous belief that they can risk going to almost any 
lengths in their aggressive acts because we and our al- 
lies are paralyzed with fear of an atomic war. 

Sooner or later we must face the issue and coura- 
geously make it clear that we will really resist further 
aggression. We must ascertain which allies will go 
along with us to deter the Communists from picking 
us off one by one, as Hitler did. 

For no war has ever been avoided by a willingness 
to buy peace at any price—nor by proclaiming through 
meaningless notes of protest a policy of passive retali- 
ation. 
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Among shippers of carload freight, the symbol of Sentinel 
Service has become a symbol of dependability. When you call 
this Baltimore & Ohio service to your aid, you can count on 
the accuracy of published schedules—not just from city to city, 
but from siding to siding! 


SCHEDULE INTERRUPTION of a car immediately calls 
the “Automatic Records” feature of Sentinel Service into action. 
Shipper and receiver are notified at once, then advised again 
when car is reforwarded. An all-round boon for the smooth 


maintenance of production. Ask our man! 


OFF LINE? Sentinel Service can benefit you, too; it is 
applied to your cars while they are on B&O lines. 





Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 


Constantly doing things — better! 
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GIFTS YOU CAN 

GIVE FOR PURE 
SMOKING PLEASURE! 
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R. J. Reynolds Tob. Co. 
Winston-Salem, N. ( 





| 
Flim CAMEL 
d c? : ee ° 
( es America’s most popular cigarette for 
bd Christmas-giving. For more pure 
pleasure, no other cigarette is so rich- 
tasting, yet so mild as Camel! 


c 


CAVALIER King Size 


The king-size cigarette that gives an extra 
measure of both sides of smoking pleasure 
— mildness to feel... flavor to taste! 


WINSTON 

King Sige llr Vif 

The new, easy-drawing 
filter cigarette with the 
finer filter and finer flavor. 


Winston tastes good — 
like a cigarette should! 
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Pi PRINCE 
ALBERT 
Sioking “Totallo 
Year after year, America’s most 
popular smoking tobacco. Give the 
1-Ib. tin to your pipe-smoking frieny's ! 
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